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CHAPTER  I 

THE  LONG  VIEW 

The  Campion  family  were  all  at  home  that  evening  waiting  for 
the  "Alert"  signal. 

The  two  boys,  home  from  the  hoUdays,  were  playing  chess 
with  an  effect  of  deep  absorption,  partly  due  to  the  desire  to 
avoid  their  father's  attention.  He  was  a  very  much  better 
player  than  either  of  them,  and  although  when  he  came  and 
overlooked  their  game  he  maintained  a  scrupulous  silence,  they 
became  uncomfortable  and  self-conscious  when  he  watched  them, 
afraid  that  they  might  be  missing  all  sorts  of  chances  that  he 
alone  could  see,  and  was  longing  to  point  out  to  them.  He  had 
a  way  of  audibly  catching  his  breath  when  he  saw  them  commit 
what  from  his  point  of  view  was  a  ghastly  bloomer  of  some  kind. 

Arthur,  who  was  nearly  eighteen,  was  more  sensitive  to  this 
silent  criticism  than  his  younger  brother,  Nick.  Arthur  was  a 
hard-working  and  quite  an  able  boy,  but  he  Uked  to  do  things 
in  his  own  way.  He  was  naturally  conservative  in  his  tastes 
and  methods,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  tradition.  Nick  was 
of  a  very  different  habit,  "too  versatile"  according  to  his  school 
reports,  quick  to  take  up  what  seemed  to  him  interesting  sug- 
gestions, no  matter  from  what  source  they  came.  He  was 
already  a  better  chess-player  than  his  brother,  but  lost  many 
games  to  him  through  a  search  for  the  brilliant  combination,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  was  liable  to  lose  a  piece  without  sufficient 
compensation  in  position,  and  be  worn  down  by  Arthur's  steady 
safety  play. 

Eleanor,  who  was  four  years  older  than  Arthur,  was  reading 
Denis  Mackail's  life  of  J.  M.  Barrie,  chuckling  over  it,  but  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible  to  avoid  a  request  from  one  of  the 
party  to  read  the  amusing  passage  aloud. 

Mrs.  Campion,  outwardly  placid  but  vividly  aware  of  every- 
one present  in  the  room  with  her,  was  doing  what  she  called  "a 
httle  mending".  It  was  a  thing  she  did  very  well,  but  every 
member  of  the  family  had  clever  hands. 
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Her  husband,  like  his  daughter,  was  reading  but,  unlike  her, 
seemed  eager  to  attract  rather  than  to  avoid  attention,  making 
small  ejaculations  and  occasionally  looking  up  at  his  wife  and 
children  as  if  although  desiring  to  share  his  interest  with  them, 
he  waited  for  their  invitation. 

It  was  his  wife  who  gave  him  the  opportunity  he  was  waiting 
for.     "What  book  is  that  you're  reading,  dear  1"  she  asked. 

"A  collection  of  essays  on  various  aspects  of  science,  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Long  View,'*  he  said.  "The  general 
tendency  of  those  I've  read  so  far  is  that,  cosmically  or  even 
terrestrially,  we  don't  know  where  we  are  as  yet ;  that  natural 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  a  prodigy  no  doubt,  but  as  yet  too 
ignorant  to  pronounce  the  last  word  on  any  subject  whatever. 
Interesting,  don't  you  think  ?  I  don't  know  if  you  would 
care  .  .  .  "he  looked  round  at  his  family  with  an  expression  that 
whimsically  apologized  for  interrupting  them. 

Eleanor  smiled  at  him  affectionately,  dropped  her  book  into 
her  lap  and  laid  her  hands  on  the  open  pages,  as  if  to  avoid  any 
temptation  to  glance  at  them.  Arthur,  without  looking  up  from 
the  board,  said,  "Go  ahead,  pater,  I'm  Ustening,"  and  Nick  who 
was  facing  his  father  made  a  humorous  gesture  of  encourage- 
ment. 

"I  don't  know  whether  .  .  ."  Mr.  Campion  began,  paused, 
and  then  continued,  "however,  I'll  read  the  thing  first.  It's 
rather  a  discursive  essay  on  our  general  lack  of  knowledge,  and 
what  took  my  fancy,  it's  only  two  or  three  paragraphs,  is  the 
conclusion.    Well,  here  we  are  : 

"  'The  story  of  man's  life  on  this  planet  is,  by  cosmic 
standards,  pitiably  brief.  There  may  have  been  representations 
of  the  species  Homo  Sapiens  walking  the  earth  a  million  years 
ago,  but  all  we  know  of  his  mentality  is  that  he  had  the  ability 
to  make  for  himself  weapons  of  chipped  flint.  Later,  we  have 
a  gUmpse  of  him  as  an  artist  in  such  records  as  those  left  on  the 
walls  of  the  caves  of  Altimira,  as  an  engineer  in  the  lake-dwell- 
ings of  Switzerland,  perhaps  as  a  builder  of  cities  in  certain 
almost  obliterated  reUcs  in  Mexico.  But  until  we  come  to  the 
records  of  Egypt  we  have  no  sense  of  a  developing  civiUzation 
through  the  spread  of  learning  and  the  arts. 

"  'Now  one  of  the  more  important  questions  posed  by  these 
considerations  is  this  :  Why,  after  living  on  earth  for  a  million 
years  or  so,  should  man  suddenly  take  the  turn  that  has  led  to 
our  present  state  of  relative  enlightenment  ?    Did  anything 
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strange  and  unprecedented  happen  to  the  human  mind  say  ten 
thousand  years  ago  which  first  engendered  the  bright  idea  upon 
which  all  subsequent  civilization  has  been  founded — the  idea  of 
delegating  the  hard  work  of  production  to  those  who  could  be 
compelled  to  undertake  it,  and  so  allow  opportunity  to  the  more 
intelligent  members  of  what  then  became  a  ruling  class  to  devote 
their  leisure  to  military  conquests,  the  arts  and  sciences  ?  If 
we  accept  this  suggestion,  we  shall  have  to  assume  tliat  imtil 
that  time  man  had  not  begun  to  think,  had  been  unable  to  fore- 
see the  possibilities  of  a  life  not  entirely  devoted  to  the  supplying 
of  his  immediate  necessities,  to  look  about  him  and  plan  the 
means  to  becoming  a  city-dweller  and  a  politician. 

"  'Such  evidence  as  we  have,  does  not  uphold  this  assumption 
of  a  sudden  jump  in  man's  mental  evolution  about  a  hundred 
centuries  ago,  and  there  is  a  persistent  legend  of  prehistoric  (by 
our  reckoning)  civilizations  that  reached  a  high  state  of  cultural 
development  and  collapsed  leaving  Uttle  or  no  witness  of  their 
ancient  splendoiu-s. 

"  'And  in  this  case  the  legend  appears  much  more  rational 
and  probable  than  the  unsupported  hypothesis  that  after  a 
million  or  so  years  upon  this  planet  man  suddenly  became  a 
thinking  animal.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
obhteration  of  those  old  civilizations.  The  general  evidence  of 
geology  and  physiography  has  latterly  been  all  in  the  direction 
of  the  belief  that  the  land  areas  of  the  globe  are  subject  to 
continual  and,  at  times,  cataclysmic  changes.  Of  the  cata- 
clysmal  there  is  no  account  in  our  brief  historical  record,  but 
there  are  traditions  of  immense  inundations,  which,  if  they 
occurred,  must  have  been  due  to  sudden  changes  in  the  land 
surfaces.  And  it  does  not  strain  our  sense  of  probability  to 
accept  the  suggestion  that  some  of  those  older  civilizations  have 
foundered  in  the  sea  and  others  been  overwhelmed  by  a  serious 
convulsion  in  the  skin  of  this  uncertain  earth. 

"  'Now  there  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  in  our 
planet's  younger  days  these  convulsions  were  frequent  and  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  that  as  it  settled  down  into  middle-age,  they 
became  steadily  less  and  less.  On  broad  lines  this  assumption 
is  inlierently  probable,  but  it  is  no  guarantee  that  other  readjust- 
ments of  the  earth's  shell  may  not  still  occur,  upheavals  and 
subsidences  that  may  be  small  in  comparison  with  those  which 
raised  the  Himalayas  or  sank  the  bed  of  the  Pacific,  but  would 
appear  to  us  in  our  complacent  reliance  on  "solid  earth",  as 
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world-wide  catastrophes.  And  in  this  matter,  science  cannot 
help  us.  Its  records  are  too  brief.  Its  data  too  few.  For  all 
we  know  our  civilization  might  share  the  same  fate  as  those 
which  may  have  preceded  it.'  " 

"Just  your  sort  of  book,  daddy,"  Eleanor  commented. 
"You  like  to  beUeve  that  almost  anything  might  happen  next 
moment,  don't  you  ?" 

"In  a  way,  yes,"  he  admitted.  "It's  my  form  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  tedium  of  a  Ufe  spent  in  the  service  of  my  country." 

"Not  much  tedium  about  Ufe  just  now,  is  there,  pater  ?" 
Arthur  asked  over  his  shoulder.  "I  should  have  said  there  was 
excitement  enough  for  anybody." 

"Not,  however,  the  sort  of  excitement,  Arthur,  that  appeals 
to  a  man  of  fifty,"  his  father  repUed  ;  "though  I  do  really  beUeve 
that  quite  a  lot  of  the  young  people  are  rather  enjoying  the 
Bhtz.  But  to  me  it's  just  as  repulsive  as  a  gangster  film.  I 
can  get  no  kick  whatever  out  of  mere  killing  and  destruction." 

"But  I  say,  dad,"  Nick  put  in.  "What  of  that  world-wide 
catastrophe  you  are  reading  about  ?  Wouldn't  that  mean  death 
and  destruction  on  a  scale  such  as  little  old  Hitler  never  dreamed 
on?" 

"Quite  true,  my  lad,"  his  father  conceded  ;  Nick  was  nearer 
to  him  temperamentally  than  any  of  the  others.  "The  differ- 
ence is  that  one  is  cosmic  and  the  other  merely  an  expression  of 
animal  brutality.  I  agree  with  David  about  preferring  to  fall 
into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and  not  into  the  hand  of  man.  A 
cosmic  catastrophe  would  do  us  good,  teach  us  humility  and  at 
the  same  time  help  us  to  take  the  long  view.  This  filthy  war 
only  puts  us  in  bUnkers  by  forcing  us  to  look  upon  the  very 
worst  side  of  human  nature.  It  provides  no  escape  for  the 
imagination." 

"Escape  from  what  ?"  muttered  Arthur. 

"Complacence  for  one  thing.  Tradition  for  another,"  his 
father  replied  with  a  touch  of  irritability. 

"But  surely  tradition's  a  jolly  good  thing,"  Arthur  said. 

"  'Broadening  down  from  precedent  to  precedent',"  Mr. 
Campion  suggested.  "And  this  is  where  it  has  landed  us.  It's 
beginning  to  look  to  me,  my  boy,  as  if  tradition  has  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting." 

Arthur  having  no  reply  to  this  merely  grunted  his  dis- 
approval, but  Mrs.  Campion  said,  "Are  you  suggesting,  Walter, 
that  we'd  do  better  to  ignore  the  past  altogether,  and  start  afresh  ?" 
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"In  some  particulars,  Emily.  Certainly  in  some  particulars. 
But  what  I'm  especially  thinking  of  is  the  kind  of  reverence  for 
tradition,  for  old  ways  of  thought  and  of  doing  things,  that 
makes  us  into  automatons.  At  the  present  time  the  whole  of 
Europe  is  one  filthy  mess,  and  we  have  brought  it  upon  ourselves 
very  largely  through  trusting  to  precedent  and  not  to  independent 
thought.  Poor  dear  old  Chamberlain  did  make  an  effort  to 
break  the  rules  and  act  sensibly,  when  he  paid  those  three  visits 
to  Hitler.  .  .  ." 

"Well,  that  didn't  do  us  much  good,  did  it,  pater  ?"  Arthur 
enquired. 

"What  could  you  expect  one  man  to  do  against  the  solid 
mass  of  opinion  on  the  other  side  ?"  his  father  said.  "And  it's 
pretty  evident  now  that  nothing  we  could  have  done  would  have 
stopped  Germany." 

"Hasn't  Hitler  rather  broken  the  rules,  too,  dad ;  with  his 
lying  and  cheating,  I  mean  ?"  Nick  asked. 

"The  rules  of  what  we,  in  England,  regard  as  decency,  old 
boy,  but  not  the  principles  that  have  been  Germany's  guide 
since  the  days  of  Bismarck,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "The  rules  of 
*blut  und  eisen',  and  the  'mailed  fist'  and  'Deutschland  iiber 
alles'.  That's  the  tradition  that  has  been  drilled  into  the  mind 
of  young  Germany  until  they  are  incapable  of  independent 
thought.  And  it'll  take  a  cosmic  catastrophe,  in  my  opinion, 
to  have  any  effect  upon  them." 

"But,  daddy,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you  wouldn't 
really  like  a  cosmic  catastrophe  to  happen,"  Eleanor  reproved  him. 

Mr.  Campion  smiled  whimsically.  "Wouldn't  I  ?  That  would 
depend  largely  on  its  nature,  of  course.  WTiat  do  you  think, 
Emily  ?" 

"If  it  would  stop  the  war,  I  should  be  glad  enough,"  she  said 
with  a  slight  sigh,  glancing  at  her  two  sons. 

"Not  enough,"  her  husband  replied.  "It  has  not  only  to 
stop  it,  but  to  prevent  the  same  thing  ever  happening  again." 

"Isn't  that  rather  too  much  to  hope  ?"  Mrs.  Campion  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "If  it  taught  us 
aU  that  lesson  of  humiUty  I  spoke  of,  there  might  be  a  hope.  It 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  get  together  in  a  common  cause,  a 
chance  to  start  again  with  a  new  programme.  I  honestly  beheve 
that  the  world  is  ripe  for  a  new  beginning,  but  we  are  so  tied  by 
custom  and  habit,  the  mass  of  people,  I  mean,  that  nothing 
short  of  a  complete  upset  will  ever  free  us." 
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"Well,  it  isn't  the  least  likely  to  happen  anyway/'  Arthur 
mumbled. 

"Perhaps  not,  my  boy.  Nevertheless,  as  our  friend  in  The 
Long  View  says,  it  isn't  impossible.  So  there's  no  harm  in  our 
indulging  in  a  little  fantasy." 

"Arranging  everything  the  way  we  want  it  to  go,"  Nick 
suggested. 

"Quite  so,  my  lad.  How's  the  game  getting  on  ?"  Mr. 
Campion  repHed,  rising  and  going  over  to  the  board. 

"Nick's  winning,"  Arthur  said. 

"Oh  ?"  Mr.  Campion  replied  non-committally,  studying  the 
position. 

"Well,  obviously,  isn't  he  ?"  Arthur  asked. 

Mr.  Campion  looked  at  Nick. 

"I  think  I've  rather  got  him  in  a  hole,"  Nick  said. 

"Unless,  of  course,  something  rather  catastrophic  should 
happen." 

"Arthur  doesn't  believe  in  catastrophes,"  Nick  said. 

"No,  I  certainly  don't,"  his  brother  agreed,  making  a  move. 

"Shows  your  shortsightedness,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
"And  when  you've  finished  the  game,  I'll  show  you.  ..." 

"You  can  show  me  now,"  Arthur  interrupted  him.  "I'll 
resign." 

"Had  he  really  got  anything  on  ?"  Nick  enquired. 

Mr.  Campion  smiled,  put  back  Arthur's  last  move  and  instead 
played  up  a  knight,  checking  the  king  and  queen. 

"Well,  he  takes  it  with  the  pawn,"  Arthur  protested. 

"In  which  case,"  his  father  pointed  out,  "you  check  with 
the  rook  at  knight's  three,  and  mate  with  the  bishop  next  move." 

"Gosh  !"  Nick  ejaculated.  "How  marvellous  !  I  never  saw 
it." 

But  Arthur  continued  to  grouse  over  the  board,  reluctant 
even  now  to  admit  that  his  father  was  right. 

"So  you  see  what  unlikely  things  may  happen,  even  in  chess, 
my  boy,  if  you  look  out  for  them,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 

"Only  if  you  always  go  about  looking  for  the  unexpected," 
Arthur  began,  but  his  sentence  was  interrupted  by  the  all-too- 
familiar  sound  of  the  Alert. 

After  one  or  two  experiments  with  the  nearest  shelter,  the 
Campion  family  had  agreed  that  it  was  not  good  enough,  and 
that  they  would  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  a  direct  hit  on  their 
own  home.    Their  Holland  Park  house  had  a  basement,  one 
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room  of  which  they  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  there  they  had 
passed  very  many  nights  on  mattresses,  with  the  two  maids 
similarly  provided  for  in  the  adjoining  kitchen.  Failing  that 
direct  hit  or  the  too-near  explosion  of  a  land-mine  they  were 
reasonably  safe  there,  and  custom  had  so  inured  them  to  the 
threat  of  danger  that  they  had  lost  much  of  their  original 
nervousness.  This  retreat  into  the  basement  was  an  uncom- 
fortable nuisance,  but,  relatively,  safe  enough.  And  as  Mr. 
Campion  had  recently  pointed  out  to  them,  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  air-raids  did  not  yet  amount  to  one-half  per  cent 
of  London's  population. 

They  had  thoroughly  efficient  "black-out"  curtains  down 
there,  and  an  inverted  bowl  with  three  powerful  bulbs  hung 
from  the  ceiling  and  gave  a  diffused  light  that  made  it  possible 
for  them  to  read  in  any  comer  of  the  room.  Mrs.  Campion  and 
Eleanor  had  their  mattresses  under  the  solid  oak  dining-table, 
the  other  three  took  a  wall  each,  excluding  the  one  under  the 
window.  And  that  descent  to  the  basement,  Mrs.  Campion's 
visit  of  assurance  to  the  maids  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  subsequent 
settling  down  into  their  accustomed  places  had  all  become  a 
matter  of  routine.  At  first  there  had  been  a  few  stock  jokes, 
repeated  and  embroidered  upon  for  each  occasion,  but  they  had 
been  outUved,  and  now  taking  cover  at  the  sound  of  the  alarm 
had  become  as  familiar  as  taking  a  bath. 

This  particular  night  began  quietly.  The  barrage  had 
started  very  soon  after  the  Alert  had  been  given,  but  there  were 
no  big  guns  very  near  them  and  the  famihar  concussions  fol- 
lowed by  the  slight  rattling  of  the  windows  did  not  keep  them 
awake.  There  were  probably  bombs  falling,  but  so  far  distant — 
perhaps  in  the  East  End  again — that  the  sound  of  them  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  the  barrage.  Even  that  seemed  to  be 
dying  down  a  httle  after  midnight  though  the  "Raiders  Passed" 
signal  had  not  been  given,  and  Mr.  Campion,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  all  his  family  were  asleep,  rose  very  quietly  and 
switched  off  the  Ught. 

He  awoke  about  an  hour  later  to  the  sound  of  an  explosion 
that  he  seemed  to  have  remembered  rather  than  heard.  "Near- 
ish,"  murmured  Nick's  voice  in  the  darkness,  and  as  he  spoke 
they  heard  the  intimidating  whistling  scream,  rising  rapidly  in 
pitch,  of  another  falling  bomb.  The  scream  lasted  only  for  a 
couple  of  seconds,  but  Mr.  Campion  found  that  in  that  moment 
of  surprise  he  had  time  to  think  of  quite  a  number  of  thinga 
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before  the  crash  came — of  the  chances  of  a  direct  hit,  of  the 
probability  of  being  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  house,  and 
more  particularly  of  what  did  really  happen  to  one  after  death. 

The  explosion,  which  blew  in  the  window  and  tore  the  heavy 
cloth  curtains  from  their  rod,  momentarily  flattened  him  against 
the  wall,  but  before  his  cry  of  "Anyone  hurt  ?"  was  answered 
by  a  reassuring  chorus  of  "no's",  he  knew  that  they  had  all 
escaped  this  time. 

"Too  near  to  be  pleasant."    That  was  Nick's  voice  again. 

"1  must  go  and  see  what's  happened  to  the  maids,"  said 
Mrs.  Campion. 

"One  moment.     Listen  !"  her  husband  replied. 

The  barrage  had  ceased,  but  the  relative  quiet  was  pervaded 
by  a  succession  of  small  sounds — a  tinkle  of  glass,  the  rattle  of 
something  falling,  the  creak  of  uneasy  woodwork, 

"What  is  it,  daddy  ?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"I  was  listening  to  the  house,"  her  father  said.  "We  aren't 
sure  yet  how  much  it  has  suffered.  But  I  think  it's  all  right. 
Better  not  turn  the  Ught  on  yet.  I  rather  fancy  we  are  open  to 
the  street.     Got  your  torch,  Nick  ?" 

He  had,  and  by  its  Ught  they  were  able  to  survey  the  damage. 
The  sphntered  window-sashes  and  most  of  the  glass  caught  by 
the  inner  curtains  were  piled  in  an  ungainly  parcel  against  the 
farther  wall.  The  oak  table  had  been  shifted  some  eighteen 
inches  but  not  overturned ;  a  book-case  had  been  thrown  down, 
close  to  Arthur's  feet,  and  the  books  scattered ;  a  heavy  arm- 
chair had  been  hurled  across  the  room  and  lay  against  the  wall 
with  its  legs  in  the  air.  There  was  some  glass  on  the  table  and 
the  floor  mixed  with  fragments  of  plaster  from  the  ceiUng. 

"H'm  !  a  pretty  nasty  mess,"  Mr.  Campion  commented ; 
"but  we  were  lucky  not  to  have  been  hit  by  any  of  the  various 
projectiles  that  were  flying  about — windows,  book-cases,  arm- 
chairs. ..." 

Mrs.  Campion,  who  had  gone  to  enquire  after  the  two  maids, 
returned  with  the  information  that  hardly  any  damage  had  been 
done  in  the  kitchen,  nothing  more  than  a  few  panes  of  glass  blown 
outwards  into  the  back  area,  but  that  the  electric  light  was  off — 
a  report  that  Arthur  tested  and  confirmed  by  trying  the  dining- 
room  switch. 

They  were  all  excited,  elated,  conscious  of  having  survived 
a  remarkable  experience  all  too  common  in  those  days  but  new 
to  them.    The  maids  had  come  to  the  open  door,  and  were  being 
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included  in  the  general  congratulations  when  a  voice  hailed  thera 
from  the  other  side  of  that  gaping  hole  into  the  street. 

"You  there,  Mr.  Campion  ?  Anyone  hurt  ?"  it  asked,  and 
the  beam  of  a  torch  was  directed  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Campion  walked  into  the  spotlight  and  looked  up  at  the 
pavement. 

"Hello  !"  he  said.     "No.     No-one  hurt.     Who's  that  ?" 

"Constable  Roberts,  sir.     Thought  I'd  just  enquire.  ..." 

"Thanks  very  much,  Roberts.  Is  there  a  lot  of  damage  out 
there  ?" 

"No,  sir.  Not  a  lot.  The  main  raid  was  on  the  East  End. 
These  must  have  been  just  a  couple  of  light  bombs  dropped  by 
a  straggler  on  his  way  back.  Ah  !  There  goes  the  'All  Clear'. 
Nothing  more  doing  to-night,  we'll  hope." 

"No,  I  think  we've  had  enough  for  to-night,"  Mr.  Campion 
said,  listening  gratefully  to  the  siren. 

"Yes,  sir ;  but  I  think  we'd  better  ought  to  do  something 
about  your  front  door." 

"Eh  ?     Front  door  ?"  Mr.  Campion  enquired. 

"Blown  into  the  'all,  by  the  looks  of  it,"  Constable  Roberts 
said.  "And  you  never  know  if  there  mayn't  be  one  or  two  nasty 
characters  about  after  a  raid." 

"Oh  !  quite,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "Unfortunately  our  light's 
off." 

"Only  local,  I  expect,  sir.  Bit  of  a  crater  just  here.  Right 
opposite  your  house.  You  got  all  the  worst  of  it,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking.     Plenty  of  windows  broke,  of  course." 

The  front  door  and  what  was  left  of  the  hat-stand  were  found 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  and  after  the  door  had  been  restored 
to  its  proper  place  and  temporarily  propped  up  with  a  couple 
of  chairs,  the  family  with  the  aid  of  the  torch  explored  the  rest 
of  the  house.  The  sitting-room  was  such  a  wreck  that  after 
surveying  it  glumly  from  the  doorway,  it  was  decided  to  leave 
that  until  the  morning.  But  higher  up  on  the  first  and  second 
floors  there  was  no  damage  in  front  beyond  a  few  broken  windows 
and  none  at  all  at  the  back. 

"Well,  it  looks  as  if  we  might  go  to  bed,"  Mr.  Campion 
suggested  when  this  survey  had  been  made.  "As  friend  Roberts 
said,  there'll  be  no  more  trouble  to-night." 

Their  excitement  had  all  evaporated  now  and  been  succeeded 
by  a  feeling  of  exhaustion.  "Yes  ;  and  there's  no  need  to  hurry 
in  the  morning,  Emma,"  Mrs.  Campion  said,  addressings  the  cook. 
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"Yes,  yes,  in  the  circumstances,  I  shan't  mind  being  an  hour 
or  two  late  at  the  Treasury,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed. 

"Pretty  good  excuse  for  me,  too,"  added  Eleanor,  who  was 
also  working  in  a  Government  office. 

"I  should  hope  so,"  Mrs.  Campion  said,  yawning.  "Well, 
my  dears  ?" 

But  they  still  hesitated  for  another  minute  or  two  before 
they  separated.  They  had  a  sense  of  being  drawn  together  by 
the  peril  that  they  had  so  recently  shared.  Their  common 
experience  of  what  might  so  easily  have  been  a  tragic  disaster 
had  wiped  out  for  the  time  being  the  differences  of  age,  sex  and 
social  standing.  Other  people  would  listen  to  the  story  with 
pohte  interest  and  perhaps  cap  it  with  a  more  startling  experi- 
ence of  their  own.  But  each  of  those  seven  people  on  the  top 
landing  of  that  house  in  Holland  Park  knew  exactly  what  the 
others  had  been  through,  and  it  made  a  bond  between  them. 

Their  good-nights  had  an  effect  of  congratulating  one  another 
on  their  safe  delivery. 

Alone  with  his  wife  in  their  own  room,  Mr.  Campion  found 
himself  reluctant,  after  all,  to  go  to  bed.  The  black-out  curtains 
had  suffered  little  and  they  had  lighted  two  candles  that  had 
hitherto  been  of  ornamental  value  only,  on  the  mantelpiece. 

"This  is  a  sordid  war,  Emily,"  he  said,  sitting  down  on  his 
own  bed.     "Doesn't  it  strike  you  like  that  ?" 

"Sordid,"  his  wife  repeated,  as  if  she  were  trying  out  the 
word  in  her  mind. 

"Oh !  m  admit  that  the  last  war  must  have  been  sordid 
enough  to  the  men  in  the  trenches,"  Mr.  Campion  replied  ;  "knee- 
deep  in  the  Flanders  mud,  surrounded  by  the  stench  of 
corruption,  plagued  by  rats  and  lice,  and  under  the  constant 
threat  of  death.  But  over  here  it  did  have  its  gallant  side. 
It  was  just  possible  then  to  romanticize  and  sentimentaHze  the 
thing  to  a  certain  extent,  give  the  men  home  from  the  front  a 
good  time,  the  point  being,  I  suppose,  that  there  was  a  home 
for  them  to  come  back  to.  And  there  was  bravery  and  courage 
of  all  sorts  that  one  could  admire  and  applaud.  But  this  in- 
discriminate dropping  of  bombs  from  an  aeroplane  four  or  five 
miles  high,  on  defenceless  people  of  all  ages — non-combatants, 
tiny  children,  old  women,  anybody — isn't  war,  it's  just  filthy, 
idiotic  destruction.  And  our  only  answer  to  it  is  reprisals  in 
kind,  doing  the  same  thing  to  German  civilians.  Though, 
honestly,  I  do  believe  that  our  air-raids  have  been  on  the  whole 
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far  more  strategic,  less  indiscriminate,  than  theirs ;  directed  to- 
wards what  may  really  be  called  military  objectives  rather  than 
nn  attempt  to  destroy  the  people's  morale.  But,  however  that 
;  nay  be,  there's  no  denying  that  there's  not  one  particle  of  glory 
left  in  this  filthy  war  we  are  conducting  now.  War  has  de- 
generated into  mass  assassination,  into  an  utterly  dishonourable, 
sordid  attack  upon  civilians  conducted  with  high-explosives. 
And  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it,  I  can't  see,  unless  it  comes  by 
starvation  and  shortage  of  suppUes." 

Mrs.  Campion  sighed  deeply  and  being  now  in  her  night- 
dress got  into  bed.  "Yes,  dear,  I  do  agree  that  it's  altogether 
wicked  and  horrible,"  she  said.  "But  don't  you  think  you  ought 
to  try  and  get  to  sleep  ?" 

"Yes,  I  ought,"  Mr.  Campion  admitted,  getting  up  and 
beginning  to  undress.  "And  perhaps  I  can  do  it  by  distracting 
my  mind  from  the  reality  and  thinking  of  the  long  view — 
building  up  a  fantasy  in  my  imagination,  some  version  of  that 
cataclysm  we  were  talking  about  this  evening.  Yes,  let  me  fall 
into  the  hands  of  God  rather  than  into  the  hands  of  man.  You 
know,  Emily,  I  simply  can't  stand  the  thought  of  Germany's 
winning  this  war.  I  truly  believe  that  if  I  had  the  power  to 
destroy  the  whole  nation  by  a  word,  I  should  speak  it.  They're 
such  sordid  ruffians." 


CHAPTER  II 

CONVERSATION   AT  A  CLUB 

The  sordidness  of  which  Walter  Campion  had  complained  was 
further  emphasized  for  him  and  his  family  by  the  fact  that  only 
the  most  makeshift  of  repairs  could  be  made  to  their  house  after 
it  had  been  bombed.  Glass  was,  for  the  moment,  imobtainable, 
and  it  was  some  days  before  he  got  hold  of  an  old  jobbing  car- 
penter at  Shepherd's  Bush  to  make  wooden  shutters  for  the 
dining-room  in  the  basement,  and  the  sitting-room  on  the  ground 
floor.  These  could  be  taken  down  to  air  the  rooms,  but  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  east,  a  quarter  in  which  it  most  provokingly 
remained  just  at  that  time,  they  had  the  choice  of  wearing  over- 
coats or  using  artificial  Hght  in  broad  day.  An  alleviation  of 
these  discomforts  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  sitting-room  by 
changing  over  the  furniture  of  that  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campion's 
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bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  where  a  fair  proportion  of  glass  still 
remained  in  the  windows  ;  but  they  neither  of  them  Hked  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  floor,  more  especially  until  the  front  door  had 
been  repaired  and  re-hung. 

These  inconveniences  were  too  obvious  to  grouse  about. 
Everyone  was  suffering  in  one  way  or  another,  many  people  far 
more  seriously  than  the  Campions.  What  one  had  to  do  was 
to  go  on  smiling  and  defy  Hitler  and  his  Blitz  to  break  the 
Enghsh  spirit.  But  when  there  was  no-one  to  see  him,  Walter 
Campion  had  periods  of  blank  depression.  What,  he  asked 
himself  at  those  times,  could  possibly  be  the  end  of  this  infernal 
vicious  circle  of  reprisals  except  destruction  of  Ufe  and  property 
in  a  perpetually  increasing  ratio  ?  The  Germans  had  virtually 
the  whole  of  Europe  in  which  to  take  cover,  the  more  vulnerable 
British  had  set  their  teeth  and  would  never  admit  themselves 
beaten.  So  far  as  one  could  see  that  was  a  position  of  affairs 
that  might  go  on  for  years.     Unless  .  .  . 

That  alternative  when  his  chief  at  the  Treasury  gave  him  a 
partial  confidence  one  morning  came  almost  as  a  relief. 

"I  can't,  of  course,  give  you  any  details,"  his  chief  said ; 
"but  I  may  warn  you  that  we  may  all  be  moving  out  of  Whitehall 
in  about  ten  days'  time." 

Mr.  Campion,  who  had  been  reading  between  the  lines  of 
the  morning  papers,  and  as  it  were  between  the  words  of  the 
broadcast  announcements,  instantly  guessed  the  reason  for  that 
proposed  move. 

"The  invasion  is  really  coming  off,  then  ?"  he  said. 

"It  may,"  his  chief  replied,  smiling  and  adjusting  his  already 
perfectly  adjusted  spectacles. 

"Which  means,  I  suppose,  that  we're  going  to  give  him  his 
opportunity." 

"I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  was  the  cautious  reply  ; 
"and  it  would  be  as  well,  Campion,  to  keep  inferences  of  that 
kind  to  yourself  for  the  present.  The  P.M.  hopes  to  make  a  state- 
ment in  the  House  fairly  soon.  All  I  can  tell  you  at  the  moment 
is  that  this  particular  office  must  be  ready  to  move  to  Blenheim, 
possibly  at  rather  short  notice.  The  Government  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  arrangements,  the  transfer  of  docu- 
ments and  so  on ;  but  you  might  prefer  to  take  down  your 
family  in  your  own  car." 

"Thanks,  yes.  I  understand,  sir,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  return- 
ing his  chief's  kindly,  genial  smile. 
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"You'll  be  having  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  transference 
of  your  department  within  a  day  or  two." 

"And  shall  I  have  to  ftnd  my  own  quarters  ?" 

"Not  immediately.  You  can  be  accommodated  in  Wood- 
stock for  the  time  being." 

"Oh  !  well,  it'll  be  a  pleasant  change,"  Mr.  Campion  said, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair.  "As  I  told  you,  our  house  was  bombed 
a  fortnight  ago,  and  it's  still  rather  a  mess.  No  glass,  for  in- 
stance. Also,  I've  two  or  three  friends  in  Oxford,  that  happy 
city  which  is  so  far  innocent  of  air-raids."  He  paused  there  be- 
fore concluding,  with  a  twinkle,  "And  I  think  the  P.M.  is  right 
in  thinking  that  even  an  invasion  is  preferable  to  these  infernal 
exchanges  of  high-explosive.  There  must  be  a  large  number  of 
people  in  this  country  who  are  spoiling  for  a  straight  fight  just 
now." 

"Yes,  yes.  Well,  we  needn't  go  into  that,"  his  chief  said 
with  a  shade  of  embarrassment.  "And  as  I  suggested.  Campion, 
it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  even  your  own  inferences  to  yourself 
just  at  present." 

"Oh  !  quite,  sir,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed. 

But  there  was  no  harm  in  Ustening  to  those  same  inferences, 
elaborated  and  drawn  with  a  still  shrewder  logic,  in  the  mouth 
of  one  who,  although  actually  in  Government  Service,  was  far 
removed  from  any  association  with  the  Cabinet. 

Clive  Spenlow  was  a  friend  of  the  Campions,  an  unusual 
young  man,  a  first-class  mathematician  who  after  taking  the 
pick  of  the  honours,  including  the  Bell  Scholarship,  to  be  won 
at  Cambridge,  had  accepted  a  post  as  assistant  in  the  Greenwich 
Observatory.  Walter  Campion  had  first  met  him  at  the  Club, 
and  despite  the  difference  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  their  ages, 
they  had  from  the  first  talked  to  one  another  as  equals.  Chve's 
reading  had  not  been  confined  to  mathematics,  and  he  had  a 
caustic,  forthright  habit  of  speech  that  Campion  found  very 
invigorating. 

They  had  not,  however,  met  for  some  weeks  when  Campion 
found  his  young  friend  in  the  Club  on  the  day  that  he  had  the 
warning  of  his  department's  probable  change  of  quarters. 

"Hallo  !  my  lad.  Don't  often  find  you  here  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,"  Campion  said.     "Had  lunch  ?" 

"No ;  I  really  made  the  difficult  journey  from  Greenwich  to 
see  you,"  CUve  told  him.  "Quite  an  adventure  travelling  about 
London  these  days.     I  happened  to  hear  this  morning  that  you'd 
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been  dropped  on,  and  came  to  make  enquiries.    No-one  hurt,  I 
hope  ?" 

Campion  shook  his  head.  "Largely  a  matter  of  windows  and 
a  front  door  moved  to  the  foot  of  the  staircase,"  he  explained. 
"Just  nuisance  value,  that's  all." 

"Rotten  luck,"  CUve  said ;  and  after  this,  they  neither  of 
them  made  any  further  reference  to  Campion's  experience  of 
that  particular  air-raid.  Affairs  of  that  kind  were  too  common 
to  be  interesting.  Moreover,  it  had  come  to  be  an  accepted 
principle  not  to  grouse  in  pubhc.  The  inhabitants  of  London 
were  having  many  restrictions,  privations  and  dangers  to  bear, 
and  it  would  be  mere  egotism  to  talk  of  one's  own  pecuHar 
troubles,  when  the  next  man's  might  be  so  much  worse. 

They  shared  a  table  with  two  other  men  at  lunch,  but  after- 
wards found  a  quiet  comer  and  had  an  interesting  talk. 

CHve  began  it  by  saying,  "Well,  what  do  you  make  of  all 
these  dark  hints  we've  been  getting  lately,  Campion  ?  Some- 
thing terribly  hush !  hush !  going  on  behind  the  Government 
lines,  isn't  there  ?" 

"There  may  be,"  Campion  rephed  cautiously.  "I've  no 
inside  information,  of  course.  But  I  had  a  warning,  to-day, 
that  the  Treasury  may  be  moving  its  quarters  into  the  country 
before  long  Not  that  that  means  anything  more  than  a 
measure  of  .common  precaution,  probably." 

"Yes  ?"  CUve  repHed,  leaning  back  in  the  capacious  arm- 
chair that  did  not  seem  too  big  for  him.  He  was  just  six  feet 
high  and  so  very  broad-shouldered  that  people  often  turned  to 
look  after  him  in  the  street.  He  was  a  Shrewsbury  boy  and 
had  rowed  in  his  college  boat,  but  had  deUberately  refused  the 
chance  of  rowing  for  Cambridge  against  Oxford  on  the  grounds 
that  he  couldn't  spare  the  time.  "Yes,"  he  repeated.  "Well, 
we're  both  Government  servants,  but  as  we've  neither  of  us 
been  given  any  inside  information,  I  suppose  there's  no  harm 
in  oui  guessing." 

"And  your  guess  is  ?" 

"Invasion.  So  far  as  I  can  see  that's  the  only  solution  that 
covers  all  the  facts.  I've  been  going  into  it  lately  in  my  spare 
time,  taking  all  the  known  factors  into  consideration,  assuming 
a  few  others  that  are  not  so  obvious,  and  making  a  few  a  priori 
deductions.  And  the  result  seems  to  make  sense.  I'm  misty 
about  any  detail,  of  course,  but  as  I  see  it  we  should  welcome 
the  attempt  to  invade  us  now,  if  we  could  be  sure  of  decisively 
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mashing  it.  Very  largely,  that's  a  matter  of  being  one  step 
ahead  of  the  enemy  in  our  thinking,  and  being  able  to  deceive 
him." 

Campion  nodded  encouragingly. 

"You're  with  me  so  far,  I  see,"  Clive  continued.  "Now,  in 
the  first  place,  invasion  solely  by  air  is  an  impossibility,  because 
the  enemy  couldn't  land  troops  and  heavy  material  in  sufficient 
quantity  and  in  a  short  enough  time  to  constitute  a  serious 
threat.  I  imagine  it  probable  that  he'll  be  ready  to  sacrifice  a 
certain  mmiber  of  men  in  this  way,  but  it  will  be  only  a  diversion 
from  his  main  attempt  to  force  a  landing  on  the  coast.  That 
would  be  done  simultaneously  at  half-a-dozen  different  points, 
some  of  which  would,  also,  be  feints  to  distract  us  from  the  main 
push.  Well,  with  good  staff-work  and  nice  timing — precise 
timing  would  be  tremendously  important — they  might  make 
things  look  pretty  nasty  for  us.  It  would  be  expensive  for  them, 
but  they  won't  mind  sacrificing  men  by  the  ten  thousand.  And 
it  looks  to  me  probable  that  they  might  get  a  footing,  preferably 
on  the  Kent  coast  where  they  might  be  able  to  maintain  their 
lines  of  communication  with  the  aid  of  the  big  guns,  between, 
say,  Boulogne  and  Ostend." 

"You  make  it  sound  damnably  possible,"  Campion  com- 
mented. 

"Too  possible,  perhaps,"  Clive  said.  "That's  to  say  too 
obvious.  Because  we  must  have  foreseen  the  practicabiUty  of 
a  plan  of  that  kind,  and  they  must  know  that  we've  foreseen  it. 
All  the  same,  I  can't  see  any  other  plan  that  might  be  reasonably 
likely  to  succeed.  The  essence  of  the  thing  is  the  necessity  to 
hold  their  lines  of  communication  once  they've  temporarily 
established  a  force  on  the  coast,  and  with  the  naval  material  at 
their  command  that  would  be  almost  impossible  without  the 
cover  of  their  shore  guns. 

"Well,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  some  such  attack  as 
this  is  on  the  cards,  and  that  the  War  Cabinet  wants  them  to 
come  on  and  try  it,  we've  got  to  assume  further  that  they're 
pretty  confident  of  their  ability  to  meet  it.  Which  brings  us 
to  the  real  crux,  namely,  are  we  or  are  we  not  plotting  to  give 
them  an  opportunity  ?     What  do  you  think  ?" 

"I've  no  grounds  for  saying  so,"  Campion  replied ;  "but  I 
agree  with  you  that  we're  preparing  to  beckon  'em  on,  having 
presumably  something  up  our  sleeves  that  makes  us  feel  tolerably 
certain  that  the  attack  will  fail.    But  my  chief  is  in  the  War 
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Cabinet,  and  I'm  afraid  even  to  guess  what's  going  on.  One 
point  you  didn't  make,  by  the  way,  which  is  that  the  invasion 
will  almost  certainly  be  preceded  by  a  peculiarly  venomous 
Bhtz." 

"Of  course,"  Clive  agreed ;  "partly  directed  at  the  wrong 
places,  such  as  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  in  the  hope  of  mis- 
leading us.  They'll  exercise  all  their  ingenuity  to  introduce 
some  element  of  surprise.  However,  enough  said,  eh.  Campion  ? 
I'll  admit  that  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion,  but  now  we'll  keep 
our  inferences  strictly  to  ourselves." 

"Precisely,"  Campion  agreed.  "Well,  is  there  any  news  from 
Greenwich  ?" 

"In  a  way,  there  is,"  Clive  said.  "The  sim  isn't  behaving  as 
it  should,  and  we're  keeping  an  eye  on  it.  Not  strictly  my  job, 
but  I've  been  putting  in  a  bit  of  off-time  on  it,  now  and  again." 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  old  boy  ?"  Campion  asked. 

"Spots,"  CUve  said.  "He's  subject  to  'em,  of  course,  but 
he's  pretty  regular  in  his  lapses,  and  just  now  they  ought  to  be 
very  near  their  minimum." 

"And  they  aren't  ?" 

"They  were  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  then  for  some  reason 
that  at  present  we  can't  explain,  there  were  signs  of  a  new  and 
quite  important  outbreak,  coming  with  a  suddenness  that  is, 
within  our  very  limited  experience,  unprecedented." 

"TeU  me  all  about  it.  I'm  very  interested,"  Campion 
encouraged  him. 

"WeU,  we've  fairly  definitely  determined  a  period  of  eleven 
years  between  the  maxima  of  sunspot  activity.  We've  been 
able  to  check  that  by  actual  observations  made  during  the  best 
part  of  a  century,  and  there's  other  material  that  takes  us  back 
as  far  as  1805,  and  although  there  are  largish  variations  the 
average  periodicity  works  out  at  just  over  eleven  years.  Inci- 
dentally, the  sunspot  maximum  of  1937-8  was  the  biggest  since 
1870.  So  with  those  figiu"es  behind  us,  we're  naturally  all  agog 
to  find  that  there's  quite  a  remarkable  recrudescence  of  activity 
at  a  time  when  we've  every  right  to  expect  a  return  to  the 
minimum.  Sort  of  thing  that  helps  Greenwich  to  keep  its  mind 
off  the  war." 

"And  how  do  sunspots  affect  this  Uttle  earth  ?"  Campion 
enquired. 

"Very  Httle.  We  haven't  been  able  to  trace  a  direct  corre- 
spondence with  the  weather,  but  there  are  good  grounds  for 
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relating  them  to  the  outbreak  of  magnetic  storms,  the  sort  that 
upset  the  wireless  and  even  telegraphic  communications,  you 
know,  and  stimulate  unusual  displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
You  may  remember  the  Aurora  of  January  '38,  coinciding  with 
the  last  maximum." 

"Yes,  I  do.  Had  quite  a  good  view  of  it  from  Holland  Park. 
And  is  there  any  theory  to  account  for  that  period  of  eleven 
years  ?" 

"It  has  been  suggested  recently  that  it  may  have  something 
to  do  with  the  position  and  influence  of  that  whacking  great 
lump  Jupiter.  His  period  of  rotation  round  the  sun  is  eleven 
odd  years.  The  old  boy  is  subject  to  spots,  too.  One  of  them 
known  as  the  red  spot  is  constant  though  it  varies  a  bit  from 
time  to  time.  All  sorts  of  queer  things  happening  even  in  our 
own  Httle  solar  system  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  about." 

"But  has  Jupiter  been  doing  anything  odd  lately  that  would 
account  for  this  unexpected  outbreak  of  sunspots  ?" 

"Not  a  thing,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  although  that  red  spot  I 
mentioned  appears  to  be  on  the  increase.  But  there's  one  other 
queer  thing,  very  vague  as  yet,  that  might  possibly  have  a 
bearing  on  it.  On  two  occasions  lately  a  sHght  variation  has 
been  reported  on  a  couple  of  stars  that  don't  come  into  the 
variable  group.  Doesn't  mean  much  to  you,  of  course,  but  the 
most  obvious  way  to  account  for  it  is  that  some,  to  us  invisible, 
dark  body  has  passed  between  us  and  them.  It  might  be  either 
a  relatively  large  body  very  far  away  or  a  relatively  small  one 
much  nearer,  but  the  general  inferences,  particularly  the  short- 
ness of  the  dimming,  only  a  few  hours,  favours  the  latter  hypo- 
thesis." 

"H'm !  I  find  this  exciting,"  Campion  commented. 
"Curiously  enough,  on  the  night  we  were  bombed,  I  was  reading 
a  collection  of  scientific  essays  called  The  Long  View.  Do  you 
know  it  ?" 

CHve  nodded.     "Good  stuff,  some  of  it,"  he  said. 

"And  I  was  discussing  with  my  family,"  Campion  continued, 
"the  fact  that  we've  no  solid  grounds  for  presuming  that  we're 
immune  from  another  cataclysm  of  the  kind  that  we  were  pre- 
sumably subject  to  in  past  ages.  Now,  how  might  your  inferred 
'dark  body'  bear  on  that  ?" 

"There's  so  httle  to  base  calculations  on  as  yet."  CUve  was 
smiling  as  if  the  subject  amused  him.  "The  first  report  some 
five  weeks  ago  came  from  Mount  Wilson,  and  the  second  a  fort- 
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night  later  from  the  Cape.  We  still  manage  to  keep  in  touch 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  spite  of  the  war.  And  we're  on  the  alert, 
as  it  were,  although  England's  no  place  for  that  kind  of  obser- 
vation. Too  much  cloud,  and  atmosphere  generally.  However, 
the  point  is  that  although  we  know  approximately  where  to 
look,  the  odds  against  a  further  partial  occultation  of  a  star  are 
pretty  heavy.  Lots  of  room  out  there,  you  know,  for  a  body 
to  move  about  in.  Still,  if  you  like  to  give  your  imagination  a 
chance  .  .  .  Ever  read  that  story  of  Wells's,  The  New  Star  ? 
You  have.  Well,  that  kind  of  thing.  A  dark  body  on  the  loose 
somewhere  outside  the  solar  system,  which  if  it  came  too  near 
might  do  the  deuce  of  a  lot  of  mischief." 

"Might,  in  fact,  exterminate  us  altogether  ?" 

"If  it  came  too  near,  yes." 

"But  it  would,  I  suppose,  become  visible  long  before  that  ?" 

"How  long  would  depend  on  its  size  and  albedo.  ..." 

"Albedo  r\ 

"Its  reflective  power.  We  should  only  be  able  to  see  it  by 
the  reflection  of  the  sun's  light,  you  know.  But  if  we  knew 
where  to  look,  we  could  pick  up  a  body  the  size  of  the  earth 
before  it  came  within  the  orbit  of  Neptune.  Give  you  time  to 
make  your  will  and  so  on." 

"Leaving  my  estate  to  the  next  race,  if  any,"  Campion 
suggested,  laughing.  "But  look,  here,  my  lad,  if  there  is  any 
little  dark  stranger  steering  our  way,  would  it  account  for  this 
unexpected  outbreak  of  sunspots  ?" 

"It  might.  It's  conceivable  that  the  setting  up  of  unusual 
gravitational  stresses  might  cause  eruptions  of  the  sort  that  are 
associated  with  the  phenomena.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they're 
very  much  in  evidence  just  now.  We  can  spot  them  with  an 
instrument  known  as  the  spectro-heHoscope." 

Clive  Spenlow  had  given  all  his  information  with  the  quiet 
air  of  one  detachedly  impounding  a  rather  amusing  but  im- 
probable scientific  hypothesis,  and  Campion,  aware  of  a  feeUng 
of  disappointment,  now  simimed  up  this  astronomical  news  by 
saying : 

"But  I  take  it,  my  lad,  that  you,  personally,  have  not  the 
least  apprehension  of  any  immediate  danger  to  this  planet  ?" 

"It's  a  possibiUty,  of  course,"  CUve  replied,  adding  with  a 
smile,  "But  you  seem  ready  to  welcome  it." 

"I  think  I'd  welcome  anything  that  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
war,"  Campion  said. 
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"Even  the  annihilation  of  the  earth  ?" 

"No.  I  can't  believe  in  that  as  a  possibility."  Campion 
paused  there  and  then  continued  with  a  touch  of  hesitation, 
"But  I've  felt  for  many  yqp.rs  past  that  we  are  approaching  the 
end  of  an  age,  that  our  present  civilization  is  riding  for  a  very 
disastrous  fall.  It's  rotten  economically  and  spiritually.  I 
suppose  you're  a  materialist.  ..." 

"I  don't  know  why  you  should  suppose  that,"  Clive  inter- 
rupted him  ;  "not  if  you  mean  it  in  the  usual  philosophical 
sense.  It's  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  scientists  of  the 
present  day  believe  in  nothing  that  they  can't  weigh,  measure 
or  put  to  proof  in  the  laboratory.  If  you  get  down  to  funda- 
mentals, the  modem  physicist  will  have  to  admit  that,  for  him, 
matter  is  a  mathematical  theorem  rather  than  a  reality.  The 
protons,  electrons,  neutrons  and  positrons  and  so  forth  that  we 
assume  as  the  ultimate  constituents  of  the  atom  have  no  sub- 
stance in  the  ordinary  sense,  they're  assumed  as  positive  and 
negative  charges  of  electricity  that  interact  upon  one  another 
in  ways  that  obey  the  laws  of  various  equations,  and  behave  in 
a  more  or  less  predictable  fashion  in  certain  conditions. 

"Well,  as  I  see  it,  Campion,  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard 
this  so-called  matter  as  responsible  for  the  phenomena  of  mind, 
life,  consciousness  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Apart  from  the  argu- 
ment for  design,  can  there  be  any  inherent  potentiality  in 
positive  and  negative  charges  of  electricity  that  would  influence 
them  to  combine  into  the  infinitely  diverse  forms  of  this  famihar 
world  ?  But  though,  to  me,  it  seems  impossible  to  conceive 
matter  as  being  responsible  for  mind,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving that  mind  may  be  responsible  for  the  different  arrange- 
ments of  matter.  Under  hypnotism  you  can  produce  a  blister 
on  healthy  ^esh  merely  by  the  power  of  suggestion,  a  blister 
that  behaves  in  every  way  as  if  it  were  produced  by  a  burn. 
And  I  defy  the  most  ingenious  materialist  to  give  a  convincing 
account  of  that  experiment,  without  somewhere  introducing 
mind  as  a  determining,  operating  force.  It  simply  cannot  be 
explained  on  any  theory  of  the  inherent  tendencies  of  matter. 
So  you  see  that  I'm  definitely  not  a  materiahst  in  the  sense  I 
took  you  to  imply.  Sorry  to  interpolate  all  this,  but  I  didn't 
want  you  to  explain  your  ideas  on  the  approaching  end  of  an 
age,  under  a  misapprehension." 

"Thanks.  Yes,  it  certainly  does  make  it  easier,"  Campion 
said  gratefully.     "And  if  I  may  say  so,  Spenlow,  it's  a  treat  to 
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find  someone  that  it's  possible  to  talk  to.    Talk  to,  you  know, 
not  argue  with." 

Clive  nodded  sympathetically.  "Arguing's  uphill  work  for 
the  most  part,"  he  agreed. 

"Though  I  can  imagine  that  you'd  generally  get  the  best  of 
it,"  Campion  said  with  a  smile. 

Clive  shghtly  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "The  only 
satisfaction  in  that  is  a  purely  personal  one,"  he  said ;  "the 
demonstration  of  one's  own  knowledge  and  ability." 

"Precisely,  precisely,"  Campion  agreed  eagerly.  "People  are 
so  very  rarely  convinced  by  argument.  Chiefly,  I  suppose, 
because  so  much  of  it  is  directed  to  upholding  an  individual 
point  of  view  and  trying  to  impose  it  on  others." 

Clive  signified  his  approval  of  that  statement  and  then  asked, 
"But  about  this  idea  of  yours  that  we're  approaching  the  end  of 
an  age.  Do  you  base  that  on  your  observation  of  the  signs  of 
the  times,  or  on  intuition  ?" 

"No  doubt  intuition  enters  into  it,"  Campion  said.  "In- 
tuition, I  take  it,  representing  one's  general,  individual  make-up. 
One  man  interprets  the  facts  quite  differently  from  another 
because  he  has  had  a  different  education  and  experience,  and  has 
different  tendencies  and  desires.  But  I  do  claim  that  the  pre- 
cedents of  history  all  go  to  show  that  a  break-up  is  about  due. 
Always  in  the  past  civilizations  have  reached  a  certain  stage  of 
development  and  then  collapsed.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  I 
admit.  Sometimes  from  a  kind  of  internal  decay,  sometimes 
owing  to  the  incursion  of  a  more  virile  enemy,  sometimes,  as  in  the 
obvious  case  of  Rome,  from  both  causes  together.  But  the  point 
is  that  for  one  reason  or  another  whenever  a  civilization  reaches 
a  certain  degree  of  culture  and  learning  it  begins  to  regress. 

"Now  where  we  lack  any  precedents  for  our  present  condition 
is  in  that  we  have  no  knowledge  in  the  past  of  any  world-wide 
civilization  like  our  own,  no  hint  of  there  having  ever  been  a 
time  in  any  way  comparable  with  this  for  those  means  of  inter- 
communication and  rapid  travel  which  have  at  least  given  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world  a  chance  to  understand  one  another. 
Well,  I  put  it  to  you  that  this  world-wide  civilization  has  failed. 
So  far  from  our  progress  in  mechancis  and  applied  science  gener- 
ally having  conduced  to  increase  the  world's  happiness  as  a 
whole,  it  has  landed  us  in  worse  and  worse  wars.  In  short,  it 
stands  condemned  economically,  socially  and  morally  and  I  don't 
see  how  it  can  possibly  continue," 
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"I'm  with  you  so  far,"  Clive  replied.  "But  is  there  any 
precedent,  or  any  real  likelihood  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
expecting  that  collapse  to  be  instrumented  from  the  outside  ? 
Isn't  the  inevitable  economic  failure  that  must,  according  to 
various  authorities,  follow  this  war,  enough  ?  There  are  all  sorts 
of  societies  on  foot  at  the  present  time,  planning  schemes  for 
world  unity.     Any  hope  there,  do  you  think  ?" 

Campion  shook  his  head.  "Precious  little  in  my  opinion," 
he  said.  "Those  societies  won't  change  the  thought  habits  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  as  soon  as  we've  made  a  partial 
recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  war,  the  old  delusions  will  re- 
assert themselves,  especially  among  the  younger  people  who 
haven't  actually  suffered  our  experience.  Within  a  generation, 
there  would  be  a  reversion  to  Nationalistic  ambitions.  In  iact, 
in  some  cases,  it  wouldn't  be  a  reversion.  I  can't  see  the 
Japanese,  for  instance,  ever  giving  their  wholehearted  -support 
to  a  world-union  movement,  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
struggle.  And  America  ?  America  will  want  to  lead  the  world, 
and  will  she  ever  be  able  to  do  that  except  by  domination  ?" 

"Even  so,  I  don't  see  how  your  cataclysm  would  help." 

"It's  part  of  my  fantasy,"  Campion  explained,  with  a  smile 
that  apologized  for  the  whimsicality  of  his  suggestion.  "The 
other,  the  main  part,  being  the  belief  that  we're  on  the  verge  of 
a  new  jump  in  evolution  and  that  within  a  few  generations  a 
new  type  of  man  will  be  coming — a  more  spiritually  minded 
type,  with  a  great  increase  of  what  we  call  psychic  gifts.  I'm 
absolutely  with  Shaw  in  believing  that  new  evolutionary  de- 
velopments are  due  to  the  desire  for  them,  and  there's  some 
pretty  good  evidence  for  the  belief  that  the  wish  for,  shall  I  say, 
increasing  spiritual  perception  has  been  greatly  augmented 
during  the  past  twenty  or  thirty  years.  Does  that  shock  your 
mathematical  mind  ?" 

"Not  a  bit,"  Clive  said.  "You'd  never  think  it  to  look  at 
me,  but  I've  some  rather  queer  psychic  gifts,  myself,  one  of 
them,  the  only  one  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  just  now,  being 
the  ability  to  work  out  elaborate  mathematical  calculations  in 
my  sleep.  I  can't  always  bring  it  off  at  will,  but  I've  done  it 
many  times.  I  go  to  bed  with  the  factors  of  the  problem  in  my 
mind,  and  when  I  wake  in  the  morning  aU  the  processes  and 
essential  deductions  are  as  clear  as  daylight ;  sometimes,  I  may 
add,  associated  with  the  most  fantastic  symbols.  I  remember, 
in  one  case,  a  differential  equation  being  confused  with  the 
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differential  gear  of  a  car  ;  and  the  queer  part  of  it  was  that  there 
actually  seemed  to  be  some  kind  of  analogy,  even  when  I  woke. 
Too  technical  to  explain  in  detail,  but  the  ratios  involved  were 
rather  subtly  clarified  by  the  parallel.  However,  I'm  distract- 
ing you  from  your  thesis  again." 

"No.  You're  helping  to  confirm  me  in  my,  I  confess,  rather 
wild  and  unscientific  speculations,"  Campion  said.  "All  those 
phenomena  of  the  cryptic  workings  of  the  mind  give  me  a  sense 
of  something  strange  and  wonderful  behind  life,  something  that 
we're  only  just  beginning  to  guess  at.  And  it  is  just  my  own 
faint  awareness  of  those  things  that  is,  I  beUeve,  at  the  back 
of  these  reckless  premonitions  of  mine.  I  have  a  sense  of  the 
inevitability  of  certain  developments  ;  and,  I  can't  tell  you  why 
because  I  don't  know  myself,  when  you  told  me  about  your 
sunspots  and  the  dark  stranger,  I  had  the  kind  of  feeUng  that 
I  suppose  you  probabh'  get  when  all  the  elements  of  a  calcula- 
tion unex;pectedly  fit." 

Clive  nodded  gravely.  "It's  evidence,  of  a  sort,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "Personally,  I've  no  sense  of  anything  of  that  sort 
being  about  to  happen.  I  agree  with  you  about  this  being  the 
end  of  an  age,  and  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  a  priori  proba- 
bility that  we  are  likely  to  produce  an  improved  type  of  humanity 
in  the  course  of  the  nex;t  few  generations.  But  I  see  no  need  for 
the  kind  of  outside  interference  you're  so  keen  on.  To  me,  it 
smacks  of  the  sort  of  deUberate  predetermination  I  don't  beUeve 
in,  of  the  same  order  as  astrology  and  things  of  that  sort — as- 
suming, of  course,  that  our  dark  stranger  is  coming  to  do  a 
particular  job  of  work,  and  will  leave  us  ultimately  better  than 
he  found  us.  If  he  just  barged  in,  sucked  up  a  planet  or  two, 
including  our  own,  and  ended  with  an  auto-da-fe  on  the  pyre 
of  the  sun,  it  would,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way,  be  a  reasonable 
enough  happening.  Some  of  the  novae  we  observe  from  time 
to  time  may  be  the  result  of  minor  colHsions  of  that  sort,  like 
chucking  another  stack  of  fuel  on  a  bonfire.  ..." 

"But  you  stick  at  the  notion  that  a  thing  Hke  that  might  be 
deliberately  purposeful  V  Campion  suggested.  "Oh!  well, 
perhaps  you're  right.  And  now,  my  boy,  I'm  already  very  late, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we're  working  overtime  Kke 
most  other  Government  offices.  But  I  haven't  had  a  talk  Uke 
this  for  many  a  long  day,  and  I  hope  we'll  be  able  to  have  another 
pretty  soon." 

"Rather.    I'd  like  to,"  Clive  said,  getting  to  his  feet. 
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"And,  in  any  case,  could  you  keep  me  posted,  if  any  fresh 
developments  turn  up  ?" 

"Yes,  yes,  I  will,"  Clive  said.  "There  are  no  official  secrets 
in  my  department." 

"God,  what  a  delightful  service  to  be  in  !"  Campion  com- 
mented. "Nowadays  I'm  frightened  to  speak  to  anyone  except 
my  own  family  or  personal  friends,  for  fear  of  giving  information 
to  the  enemy." 

And  the  war  was  not  the  only  restriction  on  speaking  one's 
mind,  he  reflected  as  he  made  his  way  back  to  Whitehall.  How 
rarely,  in  the  past  ten  years  or  so,  had  he  come  across  a  broad- 
minded,  well-informed  man  such  as  Spenlow,  a  man  with  whom 
you  could  exchange  ideas  and  who  could  understand  what  you 
said  to  him  !  Even  such  shghtly  fantastic  notions  as  those  in 
which  he,  himself,  found  an  escape  from  life's  too-famiUar  routine. 
A  very  able  fellow,  Spenlow,  and  extraordinarily  knowledgeable. 

Mr.  Campion  had  a  rare  and  pleasant  sense  of  satisfaction. 
Despite  this  sordid  war,  there  were  still  some  good  things  left  in 
the  world. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE   FIRST  PORTENTS 

Mr.  Campion's  report  of  that  conversation  at  dinner  the  same 
evening  did  not  intimidate  his  family.  His  wife  and  daughter 
Ustened  attentively,  with  the  "how  interesting"  expression  they 
might  equally  well  have  worn  if  he  had  been  telling  them  of  an 
invention  for  communicating  with  the  planet  Mars,  or  any  other 
astonishing  discovery  of  science  that  might  excite  a  passing 
wonder  and  admiration.  Arthur,  although  he  did  not  attempt 
to  discredit  the  news  by  argument,  obviously  put  it  in  the  class 
reserved  for  father's  fairy  stories.  And  Nick,  if  he  reacted  more 
mercurially  than  the  others,  gave  no  sign  of  being  scared  by  the 
possibility  of  unusual  happenings  in  the  solar  system. 

Mr.  Campion  did  not  press  the  more  alarming  aspect  of  his 
information.  He  suffered  the  slight  disappointment  of  the 
raconteur  whose  story  has  failed  to  convince  his  audience,  but 
he  had  no  wish  to  terrorize  his  family.  Indeed,  he  was  not  at 
all  sure  that  he  beUeved  the  thing  himself,  as  yet.  He  had 
found  it  exciting,  and  liked  talking  about  it,  but  had  no  real 
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sense  of  its  actuality.  Wherefore  the  conversation  presently 
slid  away  to  other  topics,  and  would  not  have  been  revived  if  their 
friends,  the  Parkinsons,  had  not  looked  in  about  half-past  nine. 

Alfred  Parkinson  was,  also,  in  the  Treasury,  a  tall  scholarly- 
looking  man  with  an  impressive  forehead,  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
and  a  general  effect  of  considerable  intellectual  ability.  His  best 
subject,  however,  was  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  he  and  Campion  had  not  very  much 
in  common.  His  wife,  a  slim  blonde  who  did  not  look  her  age, 
was,  also,  very  well  read,  but  had  a  vivacity  that  her  husband, 
a  silent  man,  noticeably  lacked. 

*'We  came  round  to  know  if  you  got  the  nine  o'clock  news," 
Mrs.  Parkinson  explained  as  she  entered.  "Something  has  gone 
wrong  either  with  our  set  or  with  the  transmission  and  we 
wondered " 

"We  didn't  try  to  get  the  news  to-night,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
"But  we  can  soon  see  if  the  transmission's  at  fault.  Perhaps" 
— ^he  caught  Nick's  eye  and  they  exchanged  a  glance  of  understand- 
ing— "it  may  be  due  to  the  unusual  outbreak  of  sunspots." 

Nick  had  gone  over  eagerly  to  the  receiving  set,  but  in  the 
brief  interval  before  the  valves  warmed  up,  Mrs.  Parkinson  found 
time  to  say,  "Sunspots  ?  Is  Hitler  to  be  held  in  any  way 
responsible  for  that  ?" 

"More  probably  .  .  ."  her  husband  began,  but  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  cacophony  that  now  broke  out  from  the  wireless. 
Apparently  someone  was  speaking.  Every  now  and  then  a  few 
words  were  distinguishable.  But  the  solo  performance  was  being 
given  by  the  atmosphere,  with  what  might  have  been  a  noisy 
and  highly  exaggerated  imitation  of  the  harsh  tearing  of  a  length 
of  silk,  accompanied  by  the  crackUng  of  fiercely  burning  wood. 

They  stood  it  for  nearly  a  minute  before  Mr.  Campion  signed 
to  Nick  to  relieve  them  from  their  agony. 

"More  probably  a  thunderstorm  coming,"  Mr.  Parkinson 
remarked,  concluding  his  sentence. 

It  was  certainly  a  very  close,  gloomy  evening,  and  the 
ex;planation  was  a  reasonable  one,  but  Campion  was  not  going 
to  be  cheated  out  of  retailing  his  information  to  two  new  lis- 
teners. "There  may  be  a  thunderstorm  on  the  way,"  he  said, 
"but  I  had  it  straight  from  the  stable  to-day  that  we  might 
expect  trouble  with  the  wireless  owing  to  a  very  unusual  outbreak 
of  sunspots — the  stable  in  question  being  Greenwich  Observa- 
tory," 
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Mr.  Parkinson  only  nodded  gravely,  but  his  wife  responded 
with  every  appearance  of  Uvely  interest  and  gave  Campion  his 
opportunity. 

"So  you  see,"  he  concluded,  "that  there's  no  end  to  the  fun 
we  may  expect,  if  this  dark  stranger  should  come  any  nearer." 

"Beware  of  a  dark  stranger,  as  the  fortune-tellers  say," 
Mrs.  Parkinson  replied  gaily.  "I'd  never  thought  it  might  be 
a  cosmic  villain  I  was  being  warned  against." 

"But  the  authority  for  the  actual  sunspots  is,  I  suppose, 
unquestionable  ?"  Parkinson  put  in. 

"Oh  !  absolutely,"  Campion  assured  him. 

"Interesting.  Interesting,"  Parkinson  said.  "A  serious  inter- 
ference with  all  wireless  signals  might  be  of  considerable 
importance  just  now." 

"By  stopping  our  propaganda,  and  the  enemy's  ?"  Campion 
asked. 

"I  was  thinking  rather  of  its  relation  to  flying,"  Parkinson 
said.  "Besides  lacking  directional  guidance  by  radio,  pilots  would 
not  be  able  to  communicate  with  each  other  and  their  bases." 

"D'you  think  it  might  stop  the  invasion,  sir  ?"  Nick  enquired. 

"I've  not  sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  say  that," 
Parkinson  replied. 

"If  all  wireless  signals  became  impossible,"  Campion  re- 
marked, "it  might  make  an  invasion  easier." 

"Yes.  Astonishing,  isn't  it,  how  we've  come  to  depend  on 
radio  communication  ?"  Mrs.  Parkinson  commented.  "And  in 
so  very  few  years." 

"So  it  seems  to  us,"  Campion  agreed.  "But  Nick  can't 
remember  the  days  when  there  was  no  broadcasting.  To  him, 
it  seems  as  representative  a  mark  of  civilization  as  the  telephone 
does  to  us.    But  about  this  threatened  invasion  ..." 

It  was  a  topic  that  interested  them  all,  and  they  discussed  it 
at  length,  although  none  of  them  had  anything  new  to  say  or 
sufficient  technical  knowledge  to  foresee  how  the  failure  of 
wireless  signals  might  affect  the  scheme  of  the  German  High 
Command. 

"Spenlow  has  promised  to  keep  me  posted,"  Campion  told 
the  Parkinsons  as  they  were  saying  good-night,  "and  I'll  keep 
you  in  touch." 

There  was  a  violent  thunderstorm  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
following  morning,  and  when  the  Campion  family,  unable  to 
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sleep,  forgathered  in  their  dressing-gowns,  Arthur  emphasized 
this  disappointing  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  wireless. 

"It  may  be,"  his  father  repHed,  with  the  sound  of  annoyance 
in  his  voice.  "But  we  won't  argue  it,  my  boy,  until  we  get 
more  evidence." 

None,  however,  was  to  be  found  in  the  morning  papers. 
There  was  a  short  paragraph  in  The  Times  on  the  failure  of  the 
wireless,  but  that  and  the  almost  complete  absence  of  air  activity 
on  both  sides  during  the  night  were  attributed  to  the  storm. 

Mr.  Campion  tested  their  radio  set  three  times  before  he  left 
for  the  office.  He  found  the  reception  still  very  bad,  but  perhaps 
rather  better  than  it  had  been  the  night  before. 

There  had  been  very  heavy  rain  in  the  night,  and  although 
it  had  now  ceased,  the  sky  was  still  overcast,  and  the  air  close 
and  heavy.  Impossible  to  deny  the  truth  of  Arthur's  general 
statement  that  there  still  seemed  to  be  a  "lot  of  thunder  about", 
sufficient,  in  any  case,  to  account  for  the  atmospherics. 

At  lunch-time,  the  men  at  the  Club  were  comparing  notes 
about  their  experiences  of  the  thunderstorm,  one  of  them  who 
lived  at  Beaconsfield  giving  evidence  that  it  had  apparently  been 
even  worse  in  the  Chiltems  than  in  London.  "I  counted  more 
than  thirty  flashes  of  lightning  in  a  minute,"  he  said,  "and  the 
thunder  was  practically  continuous  for  over  an  hour.  I've  read 
of  tropical  storms,  but  I  very  much  doubt  if  they  could  be  any'* 
worse  than  the  one  we  had  last  night." 

"Queer  thing  about  it,"  another  man  put  in,  "is  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Evening  Standard,  they  got  it  all  over  the  British 
Isles  at  approximately  the  same  time.  Usually,  of  course, 
thunderstorms  are  more  or  less  local  and  follow  a  certain  path." 

It  was  not  until  then  that  it  occurred  to  Campion  that  the 
storm,  also,  might  be  an  effect  due  to  solar  disturbances.  He 
had  been  so  intent  on  blaming  it  for  invaUdating  his  argument 
about  the  wireless  interference  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
to  find  in  it  another  piece  of  evidence. 

"Well,  there's  a  possible  explanation  of  it,"  he  said,  "in  a 
piece  of  information  I  had  yesterday  from  a  young  friend  in  the 
Observatory.  ..." 

They  Hstened  to  him  with  interest,  even  now  and  again  with 
a  hint  of  excitement,  but  they  had  too  much  confidence  in  the 
regularity  of  the  solar  system  to  believe  that  the  phenomena 
represented  anything  more  than  a  special  display  of  electrical 
fireworks.    Their  chief  concern,  indeed,  was  as  to  what  effect,  if 
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any,  it  might  have  upon  the  war.  There  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion  in  that  connexion. 

Campion  was  having  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  office  at  five  o'clock, 
when  a  telephone  call  was  put  through  to  him,  which  proved  to 
be  from  Spenlow. 

"Thought  you'd  like  to  know,"  he  said,  "that  those  spots  I 
told  you  about  are  developing  at  a  most  unholy  rate.  We  got 
a  sight  of  the  old  boy  when  he  put  in  an  appearance  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  outbreak  seems  to  be  developing  rapidly  in  the 
equatorial  region.  Not  at  all  according  to  Cocker,  I  may  say. 
We've  been  taking  spectro-heliograph  photographs  for  promi- 
nences, and  are  sending  out  a  little  notice  for  the  Press,  not 
unduly  alarmist,  of  course." 

Communication  at  that  point  was  interrupted  by  a  crackUng 
that  was  reminiscent  of  the  atmospherics  on  the  radio  the  night 
before,  but  it  cleared  after  a  few  seconds,  and  then  Campion 
heard  Spenlow's  voice  again  saying,  "That's  another  of  the  httle 
performances  we  may  ex;pect,  if  these  electrical  disturbances 
increase." 

"And  the  thunderstorm  last  night  ?"  Campion  asked. 

"Undoubtedly.  A  fellow  here  has  a  theory  that  the  Heaviside 
layer  is  sinking  nearer  the  earth.  Anyway  it  seems  a  sure  thing 
that  broadcasting  will  be  out  of  action  for  the  time  being.  Even 
Ihe  one  o'clock  time-signal  didn't  get  through.  If  you've  got 
an  outside  aerial  for  your  set,  I  should  advise  you  to  disconnect 
it.     Just  a  chance  of  fusing.  ..." 

And  then  again,  this  time  for  a  considerably  longer  period, 
the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  crepitations  that  made 
Campion  hastily  take  the  receiver  from  his  ear.  Even  when  he 
held  it  at  arm's  length,  the  sound  of  that  clacking  was  too  loud 
to  be  r'.^asant. 

"Are  you  still  there  ?"  he  asked  when  the  interference  had 
ceased.  "Yes  ?  Good.  I  say,  Spenlow,  this  electricity  is  a 
tricky  ching  to  play  with,  isn't  it  ?  Any  fear  of  its  getting  out 
of  control  ?" 

Spenlow's  chuckle  was  clearly  audible  as  he  replied,  "Never 
been  under  our  control,  has  it  ?  Not  the  elemental  stuff.  Well, 
I  must  ring  off  now,  I " 

"One  moment,"  Campion  said.  "I  wanted  to  ask  you  if 
there  were  any  more  news  of  the  dark  stranger  ?" 

"None,"  Spenlow  said.  "I'll  let  you  know  if  anything  comes 
through,  though.    So  long." 
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Well,  Spenlow  was  calm  enough.  No  suggestion  of  anxiety 
there.  But  this  afternoon  Campion,  himself,  was  for  the  first 
time  aware  of  uneasiness.  The  excitement  he  had  been  ready 
to  welcome  had  come  out  of  the  realms  of  fantasy,  and  the 
actuality  was  dangerously  menacing,  not  only  to  the  contrivances 
and  organization  of  man  but  to  his  very  existence  as  a  race. 

Just  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was 
coming,  that  the  whole  earth  was  due  to  be  "consumed  with 
fervent  heat",  resolved  again  into  its  constituent  gases,  and  this 
experiment  in  the  evolution  of  life  finally  determined  and 
abandoned  ?  There  was  no  physical  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  so.  If,  as  the  astronomers  suggested,  the  solar  system 
had  originated  in  the  passing  of  some  stellar  body  that  had  torn 
from  the  sun  a  vast  limb  which  had  later  condensed  into  planets, 
its  end  might  be  due  to  a  similar  invasion  from  the  unsearchable 
depths  of  space.  It  might  be  that  the  spirit  of  man  would  sur- 
vive even  that  holocaust ;  but  considering  that  solution  as  being 
within  the  realms  of  probability,  Mr.  Campion  decided  that  he 
would  not  welcome  the  end  of  the  world.  He  was  not  ready 
for  it. 

The  sky  had  cleared  in  the  early  afternoon,  but  there  was  a 
light  haze  over  the  sun.  Standing  at  the  window  of  his  office 
and  looking  out  westward  over  the  park,  Mr.  Campion  was  aware 
of  a  strange  tensity  in  the  atmosphere,  an  unnatural  quiet,  over- 
charged with  power.  The  crackling  of  the  telephone  still  sounded 
in  his  ears.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  tentatively  touched  the 
glass  of  the  window,  as  if  afraid  that  the  contact  might  produce 
a  sudden  flash  of  fire. 

When  he  reached  home  at  seven  o'clock,  he  went  straight  up 
into  the  sitting-room.  He  found  his  two  sons  there,  and  was 
immediately  greeted  by  Nick  with  the  news  that  the  wireless 
was  "off". 

"Probably  a  valve  burnt  out  when  we  had  all  those  atmo- 
spherics last  night,"  Arthur  added. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Campion  replied  curtly.  "In  any  case  we'd 
better  disconnect  the  aerial." 

"Oh  !  why  do  that,  father  ?"  Arthur  protested. 

"Well,  the  thing's  no  good,  is  it,  if  a  valve  has  gone  ?"  Mr. 
Campion  said.  "But  I  had  a  telephone  call  from  Spenlow  at 
the  Observatory  this  afternoon  and  he  recommended  me  to  take 
that  precaution.  Whatever  the  cause,  some  very  queer  things 
are  happening  in  the  matter  of— well — of  electrical  discharges." 
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"But  ours  isn't  an  outside  aerial,"  Arthur  argued.  "It's 
only  run  round  the  picture-rail." 

Mr.  Campion  drew  in  his  breath  with  a  little  gasp  of  annoy- 
ance. "My  dear  boy,"  he  said.  "What  is  your  objection  to 
taking  a  simple  precaution  advised  by  an  expert  ?  Is  this 
disconnection  a  long  and  difficult  undertaking?" 

"Scott,  no,  father,"  Nick  replied,  jumping  up  and  going  over 
into  the  comer.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  out  the  plug. 
Like  that,"  he  concluded,  performing  the  operation  as  he 
spoke.  "Only  got  to  sUp  it  in  again  if  you  want  to  try  it,  any 
time." 

"What's  supposed  to  be  the  danger  ?"  Arthur  asked  rather 
sulkily. 

"Spenlow  said  that  there  was  a  chance  of  fusing,"  Mr.  Campion 
said. 

"But  I  say,  dad,"  Nick  ej;claimed,  "is  there  really  any 
funny  stuff  happening  ?" 

"It  looks  Uke  it,"  Mr.  Campion  said  seriously.  He  felt  too 
impatient  to  argue  with  Arthur  just  now,  and  even  he  seemed 
sUghtly  impressed  at  last. 

"But  it  will  only  mean  a  temporary  inconvenience,  wiU  it  ?*' 
he  asked. 

"Nobody  knows  yet  what  it  will  mean,"  his  father  returned 
as  he  left  the  room. 

The  morning  Press,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to  the  marked 
lull  in  the  war  news  and  the  absence  of  air  activity  the  previous 
day,  gave  a  fair  amount  of  space  to  the  remarkable  outbreak  of 
sunspot  activity.  The  Times  had  an  article  by  an  expert,  on 
the  phenomena  in  general,  concluding  with  the  most  recent 
theory  as  to  the  proximate  cause  of  them.  But  the  only  news 
of  any  significance  was  the  announcement  that  the  B.B.C. 
would  be  out  of  action  that  day,  and  subscribers  whose  sets 
were  dependent  upon  aerials  were  recommended  to  disconnect 
them.  There  was  no  mention  anywhere  of  a  "dark  stranger", 
or  any  suggestion  that  trouble,  other  than  the  interference  with 
radio  messages,  was  likely  to  be  expected. 

Mr.  Campion  did  not  rub  in  the  justification  of  his  warning, 
but  Nick  kept  the  subject  before  the  family  during  breakfast, 
continually  asking  questions  that  his  father  was  unable  or  dis- 
inclined to  answer.  Indeed,  Mr.  Campion's  evident  wish  to 
avoid  the  subject,  this  morning,  presently  stimulated  Eleanor 
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to  ask  him  the  reason.    "You  seemed  to  be  so  keen  on  it  yester- 
day," she  said. 

"I  didn't  realize  then,  my  dear,  how  serious  it  was,"  he 
replied. 

"But  what  could  happen,  Walter  ?"  his  wife  asked. 
"I  haven't  the  least  idea,"  he  said.  "I  don't  suppose  anyone 
has,  yet.  There  are  no  precedents,  and  probably  insufficient 
data  for  any  scientific  forecast  as  to  probable  developments. 
Electricity  is  a  queer  thing.  We  know  nothing  whatever  about 
its  nature,  and  if  it  got  loose,  as  it  were " 

"But,  father,  how  could  it  get  loose  ?"  Arthur  asked. 

Mr.  Campion  sighed  and  shook  his  head. 

"It's  only  electricity  you're  worried  about,  then,  dad  ?"  Nick 
put  in.     "Not  this  dark  stranger  business  ?" 

"That  was  only  a  vague  hypothesis  founded  on  the  flimsiest 
of  evidence,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "There  may  be  a  dozen  other 
explanations  for  the  darkening  of  those  two  stars.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  certainty  for  supposing  that  a  body  of  that  kind,  if 
it  were  there,  would  produce  these  sunspots.  All  that  can  be 
said  is  that  it's  just  possible  it  might.  Personally,  I  have  no 
beUef  whatever  in  the  dark  stranger  idea." 

When  he  had  so  recently  tried  to  persuade  his  family  of  the 
gravity  of  the  idea  he  was  now  scouting,  they  had  treated  it  as 
an  amusing  fantasy.  But  now  that  he  denied  it,  they  were  all, 
including  Arthur,  regarding  him  with  evident  anxiety. 

"But  what  would  it  mean,  Walter,  if  .  .  .  ?"  Mrs.  Campion 
asked  nervously. 

"Oh  !  it's  not  worth  while  considering  the  possible  effects  of 
anything  that's  not  the  least  likely  to  happen,  Emily,"  he  said 
impatiently.  "We've  got  quite  enough  to  worry  about  without 
that."  And  he  pushed  back  his  chair,  got  up  and  left  the  room, 
taking  The  Times  with  him. 

When  he  had  gone  the  others  looked  at  one  another  with  an 
air  of  grave  concern. 

"He  does  really  believe  in  it  now,  of  course,"  Arthur  said. 
"But  I  don't." 

"You  never  believe  in  anything  until  after  it's  happened," 
Nick  replied. 

"Oh  !  rot,"  Arthiu"  retorted  angrily.  "It's  just  a  question  of 
weighing  the  evidence.  And  the  pater's  just  said  that  there's 
no  evidence  for  this  idiotic  idea  of  a  planet  or  something  having 
got  loose." 
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"Then  why  does  he  believe  it  ?"  Eleanor  enquired,  and  was 
immediately  backed  by  Nick's,  "Exactly". 

Arthur  glanced  at  his  mother.  "Well,  he's  a  bit  inclined  to 
believe  in  weird  things  of  that  sort,  isn't  he  ?"  he  suggested, 
putting  the  thing  as  respectfully  as  possible. 

"Yes,  but  only  in  a  whimsical  kind  of  way,"  Eleanor  said. 
"Not  seriously." 

The  Campions  were  an  amiable,  forbearing  family,  but  this 
morning  they  were  all  manifestmg  something  of  their  father's 
recent  irritability.  Even  Mrs.  Campion,  usually  a  placid,  self- 
contained  woman,  was  aware  of  an  unfamiUar  sense  of  im- 
patience. "Well,  my  dears,  I  don't  think  this  is  at  all  a  profit- 
able argument,"  she  said ;  "and  Maud's  waiting  to  clear  away. 
Shall  we  go  upstairs  ?" 

The  Campions  were  not  the  only  people  who  suffered  from 
nervous  irritabihty  and  sudden  spurts  of  temper  at  this  time, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  days  there  was  a  marked 
tendency  to  blame  the  Government  and  the  press-censorship  for 
keeping  the  public  ignorant  of  things  it  ought  to  know.  Why, 
for  instance,  was  no  explanation  offered  of  what  seemed  to  be  a 
complete  cessation  of  air-activity  since  the  great  thunderstorm  ? 

There  were  two  opinions  on  this  subject.  The  first  was  put 
forward  by  those  who  beheved  that  in  the  present  atmospheric 
conditions  it  was  unsafe  to  fly.  This  argument  was  supported 
by  the  unquestionable  evidence  that  unprecedented  things  were 
happening  in  connexion  with  broadcasting  and  the  telephonic 
and  telegraphic  communications.  The  first-named  was  still 
entirely  out  of  action,  and  the  two  latter  were  working  inter- 
mittently and  very  badly.  An  "electrical  storm"  was  the 
current  explanation,  though  it  explained  nothing  scientifically, 
and  the  only  precedent  that  could  be  found  for  it  was  in  the 
atmospherics,  whose  increased  activities  had  appeared  to  have 
had  some  relation  to  past  periods  of  sunspot  maxima.  The 
present  outburst  of  spots,  however,  had  gone  far  beyond  any- 
thing to  be  found  in  the  astronomical  records,  and  was  now 
clearly  visible  with  the  naked  eye,  shielded  by  a  piece  of  smoked 
glass,  on  the  eastern  limb  of  the  sun,  the  width  of  the  largest 
spot  being  calculated  as  some  90,000  miles,  or  a  tenth  of  the  sun's 
diameter.  Another  alarming  phenomenon  was  that  now  and 
again  there  would  be  violent  flashes  of  lightning  followed  by 
thunder,  coming  out  of  a  clear  sky.    One  such  unheralded  lightning 
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flash  struck  the  Empire  State  Building  in  New  York,  killing 
eleven  people,  seven  of  whom  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of 
masonry  stripped  from  the  top  storeys. 

But  while  none  of  these  facts  could  be  denied,  the  second 
body  of  opinion  refused  to  beheve  that  they  were  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  sudden  cessation  of  air-raids.  Enghsh  'planes 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  air  ;  comparatively  few  of  them,  it  is  true, 
and  all  of  them  flying  lower  than  about  fifteen  hundred  feet,  but 
evidence  that  the  air  was  still  navigable.  The  more  reasonable 
explanation  of  this  lull  was  that  it  was  the  prelude  to  invasion. 
For  several  days,  the  nmiour  of  that  threat  had  been  running 
up  and  down  the  country,  and  various  items  of  information  that 
had  leaked  out  here  and  there,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  hints 
by  the  Press,  all  tended  to  confirm  the  probabihty.  The  sug- 
gestion was  that  we  were  deliberately  giving  the  enemy  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack,  and  although  if  that  were  true  it  would  never 
do  to  pubUsh  the  fact,  surely  the  pubUc  should  not  be  kept  so 
completely  in  the  dark. 

And  everywhere  these  two  points  of  view  were  being  argued 
with  increasing  heat.  Tempers  were  very  short,  and  everyone 
intensely  nervous  and  excitable. 

One  explanation  of  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  weather, 
which  was  very  hot  and  imnaturally  still,  with  an  effect  of 
strange  tensity.  The  wish  for  a  thunderstorm  that  would  clear 
the  air  was  being  constantly  expressed,  although  the  last  storm 
had  appeared  to  have  had  precisely  the  contrary  effect.  The 
atmosphere,  too,  was  extraordinarily  dry,  and  a  vigorous  brush- 
ing of  the  hair  produced  an  audible  crackHng,  and,  if  it  were 
done  in  the  dark,  faint  but  quite  visible  sparks — a  common 
phenomenon  in  hot,  dry  weather,  but  just  now  markedly  exag- 
gerated. And  after  three  days  of  this,  there  were  a  few  people 
who  said  quite  frankly  that  on  the  whole  they  found  it  worse 
than  the  air-raids  from  which  the  electrical  storm  (or  the  pre- 
parations for  Hitler's  invasion)  had  freed  them.  The  air-raids, 
they  admitted,  were  pretty  ghastly,  but  in  a  sense  you  knew 
where  you  were  with  them.  With  this  magnetic  storm  or  what- 
ever you  called  it,  you  felt  as  if  every  blessed  thing  might  sud- 
denly explode  next  minute.  You  were  strung  up  to  a  condition 
of  intense  nervous  expectation  of  some  catastrophe  that  was 
continually  postponed. 

On  the  day  before  he  was  to  make  his  emigration  to  Blenheim, 
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Campion  found  Clive  Spenlow  at  the  Club  ;  and  this  time  he 
did  not  wait  until  they  had  lunched  before  eagerly  questioning 
him.     This  was  not  an  affair  of  diplomacy  or  Government  secrets. 

"Have  you  fellows  got  any  explanation  of  all  this?"  he 
demanded,  as  soon  as  they  had  sat  down.  No  definition  of  "all 
this"  was  required.     No-one  was  concerned  with  anything  else. 

"Well,  I'm  not  an  expert,"  Clive  said,  "but  I've  been  talking 
to  one  or  two  men  whose  job  it  is  to  know  these  things,  and  the 
best  guess  so  far  seems  to  be  that  the  upper  air  is  overcharged 
with  electricity.  The  voltaic  kind,  you  know,  the  sort  you  bottle 
in  a  Ley  den  jar." 

"I  know,"  Campion  replied.  "One  of  the  primitive  experi- 
ments of  my  school-days.  You  charge  the  thing  and  then  draw 
sparks  out  of  it." 

"That's  it,"  Clive  said.  "And  now  the  most  likely  theory 
is  that  we're  living  just  now  under  a  vast  Ley  den  jar  charged 
to  the  very  limit,  and  occasionally  getting  rid  of  a  tiny  fraction 
of  its  surplus  by  those  lightning  flashes  that  come  out  of  the 
blue." 

"And  strike  the  Empire  State  Building,"  Campion  suggested. 

"That,  incidentally,"  Clive  replied ;  "and  no  doubt  a  lot  of 
other  things  that,  in  the  present  state  of  interrupted  telegraph 
and  telephone  communications,  we  hear  very  little  about.  There's 
a  report  about  this  morning  of  a  tremendous  fire  in  the  Black 
Forest." 

"And  what's  going  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?"  Campion  asked. 

"Search  me,"  Clive  replied  lightly.  "At  present  we're 
apparently  in  the  grip  of  a  vicious  circle.  Dry  air,  you  know, 
is  a  good  non-conductor  of  electricity,  so  we  are  to  a  certain 
extent  insulated ;  but  presumably  the  pressure  of  the  overhead 
voltage  is  continually  increasing.  Now,  if  the  lower  air  were 
wet,  a  lot  of  that  electrical  charge  could  escape  into  the  earth 
and  the  sea  and  so  on.  We'd  have  a  lot  of  violent  thunder- 
storms, and  the  balance  between  the  charges  of  the  upper  and 
lower  air  would  be  restored.  But — and  it's  here  the  vicious  circle 
comes  in — we  are  inclined  to  infer  that  the  astonishing  dryness 
of  the  inner  air  during  the  past  few  days  is  due  to  the  electrical 
charge  above." 

"So  you  get  a  deadlock  until  something  bursts  ?"  Campion 
enquired. 

"Yes,"  Clive  replied  doubtfully.  "But  how  that  'burst', 
or  whatever  will  come  about  is  a  nice  question.    What  seems 
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to  be  happening  is  that  the  pressure  of  the  electrical  charge  is 
getting  nearer  to  the  earth.  Various  experiments  that  are  being 
made  seem  to  prove  that,  but  the  practical  test  is  that  it  isn't 
safe  for  aeroplanes  to  fly  higher  than  twelve  hundred  feet.  It 
was  fifteen  hundred,  three  days  ago." 

"What  happens  ?"  Campion  asked. 

"The  ignition  goes  wrong  an4  the  engine  catches  fire.  A 
man  I  know  in  the  Air  Force  told  me  that  three  of  their  'planes 
flying  in  formation  got  caught  a  day  or  two  ago  near  a  Wiltshire 
aerodrome,  and  when  the  crews  baled  out  the  natives  thought 
it  was  the  invasion  come  at  last.  Took  them  quite  a  lot  of 
trouble,  he  said,  to  persuade  the  villagers  that  they  were  British 
all  right.  Their  uniforms  proved  nothing,  of  course  ;  and  there 
was  a  Scotsman  and  a  Canadian  amongst  them  whose  accents 
the  simple  Wiltshire  peasant  took  to  be  unquestionably  German." 

"And  what  happened  to  the  machines  ?" 

"They  came  down  in  flames  on  Salisbury  Plain." 

"But  why  aren't  we  told  any  of  these  things?"  Campion 
protested. 

"Well,  I  suppose  the  general  notion  is  not  to  warn  the  enemy 
of  the  meteorological  conditions,  on  the  same  principle  as  sup- 
pressing the  weather  reports,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  the  Germans 
will  try  to  come  over  in  force  and  burst  into  flames.  All  bunk, 
of  course,  because  they've  got  pretty  much  the  same  conditions 
all  over  Europe,  except  among  the  mountains  where  the  charge 
can  get  away  to  a  certain  extent.  Someone  told  me,  by  the 
way,  that  Mont  Blanc  is  losing  its  snow-cap.  So  what  it  comes 
to  at  the  moment,  presumably,  is  that  each  side  is  hoping  for 
the  other  to  commit  suicide  by  attempting  an  air-raid." 

Campion  frowned  over  his  lunch  for  a  few  seconds  in  silence, 
before  saying  in  a  voice  that  he  found  some  difiiculty  in  con- 
trolling, "But,  good  God,  my  dear  chap,  what's  to  be  the  end 
of  it  ?  Is  the  human  race  in  danger  of  being  annihilated  ? 
Burnt  up  ?     Or  electrocuted  ?" 

"Not  at  present,  I  should  say,"  Clive  replied  calmly.  "As 
the  present  high-pressure  tension  moves  nearer  the  earth,  there 
will  be  increasing  opportunities  for  its  discharge.  May  get  some 
pretty  queer  phenomena  of  one  kind  and  another,  and  no  doubt 
a  lot  of  people  will  get  killed ;  but  the  tendency  will  probably 
be  for  the  electrical  conditions  to  right  themselves.  In  fact 
this,  as  I  see  it,  is  only  the  first  stage." 

"And  the  next  ?" 
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"Impossible  to  say,  yet.  So  much  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sunspots.  At  present  they  are  definitely  on  the 
increase.  But  they  may  go  as  quickly  as  they  came.  If  we 
knew  what  caused  this  outbreak  in  the  first  place " 

"Wliat  about  your  dark  stranger  ?"  Campion  put  in. 

"Not  another  sign  of  him.  We've  made  one  or  two  tentative 
shots  at  calculating  his  possible  orbit,  but  they  were  nine-tenths 
guesswork.  The  data  arc  hopelessly  insufficient :  nothing  to 
tell  us  of  its  size  or  mass,  and  what  we  can  infer  as  to  its  speed 
and  direction  varies  according  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  ap- 
proaching, or  it  may  be  receding  from,  the  ecliptic.  So  you  can 
get  half-a-dozen  answers,  one  of  which  may  possibly  be  the  right 
one,  with  practically  nothing  more  in  favour  of  one  than  the 
other.  It  may  be  going  most  disastrously  to  invade  us,  or  it 
may  be  flying  away  from  us  at  a  thousand  miles  a  minute  into 
the  depths  of  space." 

"Or  it  may  never  have  existed  ?" 

"Yes.  I  should  plank  for  that  explanation,  myself,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  sunspots.  You  see,  that  assumed  visitor  of  ours 
is  the  only  thing  we  can  find  that  might  just  possibly  account 
for  them.  Flimsy  evidence,  I'll  admit,  but  it  gives  you  some 
sort  of  a  case  to  argue." 

"I  suppose,"  Campion  began,  and  hesitated  before  he  con- 
tinued— "I  suppose  you  haven't  any — any  feeling,  intuition,  apart 
altogether  from  reason,  about  what's  likely  to  happen  ?  You 
told  me  the  other  day  that  you'd  some  queer,  psychic  gifts. 
Well  .  .  ." 

Clive  shook  his  head.  "Not  of  that  kind,"  he  said.  "I  can't 
foretell  the  future.  Can't  even  dream  of  it,  like  Dunne.  But 
I've  no  feeling  of  apprehension.     Have  you  ?" 

"Honestly,  I  don't  know  if  I  have  or  not,"  Campion  replied. 
"As  I  said  the  last  time  we  met,  I  firmly  believe  that  we  are 
coming  to  the  end  of  an  era  ;  but,  well,  I  didn't,  in  saying  that, 
really  anticipate  anything  of  this  sort.  WTien  you  first  told  me 
about  it,  I  saw  it  as  a  pleasing  fantasy,  but  the  actuality,  the 
taste  we've  had  of  it  so  far  in  any  case,  intimidates  me.  There's 
something  in  this  tension,  this  waiting  for  no-one  knows  what, 
that's  more  terrifying  than  the  sound  of  Hitler's  aeroplanes 
overhead.  Phew  !  let's  make  a  move.  This  room  is  unbearably 
hot." 

The  smoking-room,  however,  was  no  cooler,  though  the  heat 
was  not  of  the  oppressive  kind  associated  with  damp  air.    In- 
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deed,  it  had  some  effect  of  stimulation,  as  if  the  vitality  were 
increased  but,  as  it  were,  aimlessly,  since  the  stimulation  pro- 
duced no  desire  for  action  either  mental  or  physical,  increasing 
a  potential  energy  which  had  no  means  of  expression. 

"I  shall  be  glad  to  get  into  the  country,"  Campion  said. 
"We'll  almost  certainly  be  able  to  put  you  up,  by  the  way." 

"It's  an  idea.  Thanks,"  Clive  returned.  "It  might  be 
possible  to  take  a  day  or  two  off  next  week,  and  if  it  is,  I'll  come 
to  you." 

Walking  home  through  the  park  that  evening,  Mr.  Campion 
looked  up  into  the  clear  sky  and  wondered  what  was  happening 
up  there,  just  above  the  comparative  insulation  of  twelve 
hundred  feet  or  so  of  dry  air.  Nothing  that  you  could  see,  of 
course,  or  sense,  or  rationally  explain.  A  current  of  electricity 
had  to  run  through  you  before  you  became  aware  of  it. 

At  Notting  Hill  Gate,  he  bought  an  evening  paper,  and  read 
that  the  Eiffel  Tower  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  although 
it  was  still  standing,  much  of  the  metalwork  had  been  fused 
and  it  was  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  Did  that  mean  that 
only  a  thousand  feet  now  separated  them  from  that  high  electrical 
charge  ? 


CHAPTER  IV 

"there  shall  be  signs  and  wonders" 

The  weather  had  not  changed,  the  next  day.  There  was  the 
same  hard  brightness  in  the  air,  and  the  sky  overhead  was  so 
pale  a  blue  as  to  be  almost  white.  As  Mr.  Campion  smoothed 
out  a  piece  of  brown  paper  to  make  a  parcel  of  some  books  he 
wanted  to  take  with  him,  it  crackled  noisily  and  one  comer  lifted 
and  waved  sinuously.  He  shrank  back  as  though  the  thing  had 
come  suddenly  to  life,  and  left  it  lying  on  the  table.  He  could 
take  the  books  loose  in  the  car.  There  would  be  plenty  of  room. 
The  bulk  of  their  luggage  was  going  by  train  with  the  two 
maids  to  Woodstock,  and  he  had  to  take  them  to  Paddington 
and  return  to  Holland  Park  before  he  set  off  with  the  family. 
The  car  was  already  at  the  door,  with  a  man  from  the  garage  help- 
ing Arthur  and  Nick  with  the  trunks  and  larger  suit-cases.  They 
were  probably  ready  by  now.  It  was  a  bit  early,  but  that 
wouldn't  matter.    He  was  possessed  by  a  sense  of  nervous  im- 
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patience.  He  wanted  to  get  out  of  London  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  nothing  else  seemed  to  be  of  the  least  importance. 

Paddington  Station  was  very  busy  and  there  was  a  short- 
age of  porters,  but  Mr.  Campion  kept  himself  well  in  hand. 
Other  people  beside  himself,  porters  and  station  officials,  for 
instance,  were  overstrained  and  short-tempered,  suffering,  also, 
he  suspected,  his  own  sense  of  irresponsibility,  as  if  none  of  their 
duties  was  really  of  any  importance,  that  the  work  they  were 
doing  was  only  a  matter  of  habit  and  might  be  abandoned  at  any 
moment.  His  only  hof)e  of  getting  anything  done,  therefore, 
was  to  be  as  polite  and  kindly  as  possible,  and  so  encourage  the 
habitual  response  that  attitude  usually  provoked.  To  do  that 
needed  a  constant  effort,  but  he  succeeded.  It  was  lucky  that 
he  had  reached  the  station  half-an-hour  before  the  train  was 
due  to  start. 

He  continued  to  practise  this  watchful  self-control  when  he 
got  back  to  Holland  Park.  Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  almost  as  eager  as  he  was,  himself,  to  be  on  the  road,  and 
the  only  real  test  he  had  to  pass  was  when  Arthur  asked  him 
if  he  were  going  to  drive. 

"Oh  !  yes.  I  am  going  to  drive,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion  said 
firmly.     "Why  not?" 

Arthur  grumbled  something  about  his  father's  always  driving 
so  slowly. 

"Quite  fast  enough  for  safety,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"VVell,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  being  over-cautious,"  Arthur 
said  rudely,  and  Mr.  Campion  had  to  make  an  effort  of  self- 
control  to  smile  that  aside.  He  had  a  certain  sympathy  with 
his  son's  desire  for  speed  just  then,  but  also  a  feeling,  for  which 
he  could  not  account,  that  speed  might,  to-day,  be  dangerous. 

Indeed,  so  strong  was  this  feeling  that  even  on  the  road, 
with  Arthur  sitting  beside  him,  and  keeping  a  moodily  critical 
eye  on  the  speedometer,  he  drove  even  more  slowly  than  usual. 
He  could  not  define  the  impalpable  invisible  power  that  he 
feared,  but  he  had  an  absurd  sense  of  not  wanting  to  attract  its 
attention.  Everything  was  so  still.  The  very  leaves  on  the 
trees  and  in  the  hedges  seemed  to  be  strangely  rigid  and  alert. 
(Would  they  writhe  if  he  touched  them  as  that  brown  paper 
had  writhed  this  morning  ?)  And  it  seemed  to  him  that  man- 
kind would  be  well  advised  to  imitate  nature  by  keeping  as  quiet 
as  possible. 

They  had  entered  the  Oxford  by-pass,  when  Arthur's  im- 
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patience  could  no  longer  be  suppressed.  * 'Might  shove  along  a 
bit  quicker  now,  I  should  think/'  he  said.  "We've  got  the  road 
all  to  ourselves." 

It  was  true.  At  the  moment  there  was  nothing  ahead  of 
them,  and  the  easy  "forty"  that  Mr.  Campion  was  doing  was, 
for  the  Austin  Twelve  little  better  than  a  crawl. 

"Yes.  Well  .  .  ."  he  said,  on  a  note  of  unwilling  concession, 
and  then  glancing  into  the  mirror  added,  "But  we'll  let  this  army 
van  pass  us  first." 

The  van  in  question,  its  hood  camouflaged  with  one  of  the 
familiar,  irregular  patterns  in  black  and  khaki,  was  coming  up 
behind  at  what  he  guessed  to  be  some  sixty  miles  an  hour,  and 
he  drew  in  to  the  near  side  and  waved  them  on.  He  could,  no 
doubt,  have  kept  ahead  of  them,  but  he  had  no  intention  of 
going  that  pace  and  welcomed  the  excuse  to  postpone  his 
acceleration  even  up  to  "fifty". 

Arthur  grumbled  something  that  his  father  did  not  catch 
and  did  not  ask  him  to  repeat,  and  a  few  seconds  later  the  van 
went  tearing  past  them  with  a  tremendous  clatter,  giving  them 
a  sight  of  a  couple  of  "Tommies"  seated  precariously  on  the  tail- 
board. They  were  only  twenty  or  thirty  yards  ahead,  however, 
and  Mr.  Campion's  foot  was  already  on  the  accelerator,  when 
an  arm  shot  out  from  the  side  of  the  van  ahead,  and  it  began  to 
draw  up  so  quickly  that,  faced  with  the  alternatives  of  a  sudden 
swerve  or  using  his  brakes,  he  gladly  chose  the  latter. 

"What  on  earth  .  .  .  ?"  muttered  Arthur,  and  then  as  they 
came  up  alongside  the  van,  now  drawing  into  the  grass  verge, 
he  continued  in  another  tone,  "Gosh  !     Their  engine's  on  fire." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  of  that.  A  thin  wreath  of  black 
smoke  was  rising  from  the  bonnet,  with,  at  its  heart,  a  flicker 
of  blue  fire  only  just  visible  in  the  brilliant  light  of  the  high  sun. 

Mr.  Campion  stopped  twenty  yards  ahead,  and  he  and  Arthur, 
followed  by  the  other  three,  got  out  and  walked  back  to  investi- 
gate and,  if  possible,  to  help. 

"Nothing  we  can  do,  is  there  ?"  Mr.  Campion  asked. 

"Reckon  not,"  replied  the  driver,  who  with  the  other  recent 
occupants  of  the  van,  five  in  all,  were  staring  at  the  now  fiercely 
burning  engine.  "Better  stand  back  a  bit  more.  If  it  flashes 
back  to  the  tank,  might  be  an  explosion." 

And  then  would  everything  go  up  in  a  livid  sheet  of  flame, 
Mr.  Campion  wondered  ?  He  had  a  vision  of  the  whole  world 
incontinently  bursting  into  fire,  and  exploding  like  a  gigantic  bomb. 
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"This  blasted  'eat,  I  suppose,"  the  van-driver  remarked. 

"I  suppose  so,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "I've  been  going  very 
easily,  myself ;  all  the  way  down.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ? 
Can't  give  you  a  lift,  I'm  afraid.  But  if  I  could  take  a  message 
to  the  nearest  camp  ..." 

"That's  aw  right,  thanks,"  the  driver  replied.  "There's  a 
lot  more  of  our  fellers  comin'  on  behind.     They'll  pick  us  up.' ' 

"Well,  in  that  case  ..." 

The  urgency  to  get  on,  to  get  away  from  the  possibilities  of 
an  exploding  petrol- tank,  to  reach  his  destination  and  be  done 
Nvith  the  car,  was  dominating  Mr.  Campion's  mind  ;  and  he  had 
no  resistances  to  fight,  on  the  part  of  his  family.  It  was  evident 
that  none  of  them  wished  to  stay  there  and  watch  the  van  bum 
out,  if  that  were  to  be  the  end  of  it. 

"I  expect  that  chap  was  right  about  the  fire  being  due  to 
the  heat,"  Arthur  said  tentatively  as  soon  as  they  were  on  the 
road  again,  going  now  at  only  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"Well,  what  else  could  it  be  ?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Campion  repeated,  and  added  :  "I  don't 
pretend  to  understand  these  things,  high-tension  electrical 
charges  and  so  on.  I  don't  know  how  they  work.  No-one  knows 
very  much  for  that  matter.  But  Spenlow  told  me  yesterday 
that  aeroplanes  can't  fly  above  twelve  hundred  feet,  and  the 
Eiffel  Tower  which  is  just  under  a  thousand  has  been  struck 
now,  and  how  can  we  be  sure  that  electrical  appliances  on  the 
ground  mayn't  be  affected  ?" 

"Put  the  kibosh  on  little  old  Hitler's  invasion,"  Arthur 
commented. 

"Yes,"  his  father  agreed  without  enthusiasm.  To  him  the 
threat  of  air-raids  and  invasion  already  seemed  remote  and 
negligible — human,  comprehensible,  almost  innocuous  in  com- 
parison with  this  overwhelming  menace  of  cosmic  destruction. 

"Did  you  think  going  fast  might  make  it  more  dangerous  ?" 
Arthur  asked,  after  a  long  pause. 

"Oh  !  Lord  !  Who  can  say  ?'*  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "It 
was  just  that  I  had  a  feeling  that  it  might.  No  science  in  it, 
no  real  reason."  He  had  no  wish  to  boast  a  wisdom  he  did  not 
possess.  Arthur  was  amenable  now,  and  would  learn  his  lesson 
more  thoroughly  if  he  were  allowed  to  draw  his  own  inferences. 

And  further  material  for  them  was  furnished  when,  now  very 
near  their  destination,  they  were  passing  Bladon  aerodrome,  and 
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saw  the  wreck  of  a  bumt-out  private  car  derelict  on  the  grass 
verge. 

"Gosh  !  There's  another,"  Arthur  remarked,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  voice  which  suggested  that  he,  too,  would  be 
glad  when  the  drive  was  over. 

The  Campions  had  been  found  a  small  furnished  house  in 
Woodstock,  not  far  from  the  lower  gates  of  the  park.  It  had  a 
few  minor  inconveniences,  but  after  they  had  gone  over  it,  the 
family  as  a  whole  decided  that  it  wasn't  at  all  bad.  The  maids 
and  the  luggage  arrived  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  and 
after  eating  the  picnic  lunch  that  they  had  brought  with  them, 
Mr.  Campion  took  the  two  boys  out  to  see  the  park  and  look  in 
at  the  Palace,  while  the  women  got  the  house  in  order.  The 
maids  had  had  quite  an  easy  journey  down,  but  reported  having 
seen  two  fires  from  the  train,  one  near  Slough  and  the  other  in 
Reading. 

Mr.  Campion,  having  left  Arthur  and  Nick  to  ex;plore  the 
park  while  he  went  to  the  Palace  to  announce  his  arrival  and 
discover  where  his  office  would  be,  found  himself  at  once 
among  the  familiar  entourage  of  his  working-life :  colleagues, 
secretaries,  messengers,  and,  in  the  entrance  hall,  the  old  com- 
missionaire, who  greeted  him  with  an  effect  of  gladly  welcoming 
another  member  of  the  flock. 

"Better  than  Whitehall,  eh,  Thompson  ?"  Mr.  Campion  said 
genially. 

"Yes,  sir.  Can't  say  I'm  sorry  to  get  out  of  London,  this 
weather,  though  it's  not  so  far  a  lot  cooler  down  here,"  Thompson 
replied.     "Stffl,  one  doesn't  feel  quite  so  shut  in,  as  it  were." 

No,  that  was  the  point,  of  course.  One  felt  so  helpless,  in 
that  vast  cage  of  bricks  and  mortar.  If  anything  did  happen 
one  would  feel  safer  in  the  open  than  penned  among  streets  of 
houses  that  might  fall  upon  you  at  any  moment. 

"Yes.  Yes.  I  agree  with  you,  Thompson,"  Mr.  Campion 
said.    "I  was  very  glad  to  get  out  of  town." 

In  one  of  the  great  rooms  that  were  being  adapted  to  their 
new  purposes,  he  found  Parkinson  seated  at  a  writing-table  and 
going  through  files  of  Government  papers  with  the  help  of  his 
secretary. 

"At  work  already  ?"  Campion  said.  "When  did  you  get 
down  ?" 

"Early  this  morning,"  Parkinson  told  him. 
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"Drive  ?    Yes  ?    Any  adventures  on  the  road  ?    See  any  cars 

on  fire  ? ' ' 

"Cars  on  fire  ?     No.     Why  ?" 

"Ah  !  Perhaps  you  were  too  eariy,"  Campion  said,  and  gave 
an  account  of  his  own  experience. 

"Due  to  this  dry  heat,  I  presume  ?"  Parkinson  suggested. 

Campion  shook  his  head.  "It's  the  first  explanation  that 
occurs  to  us,'*  he  said  "because  it's  such  an  anomaly  in  this 
damp,  temperate  island  of  ours.  But  cars  don't  catch  fire  in 
Australia,  or  South-  Africa  or  the  Sahara  under  the  same 
conditions." 

"True,"  Parkinson  acknowledged.  "How  do  you  account 
for  it,  then?" 

"Well,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  electricity  had  got  loose,  as  it 
were  ;  out  of  control." 

"But  is  that  possible  ?"  Parkinson  asked,  frowning. 

"Well,  it's  a  funny  thing,  Mr.  Parkinson,"  his  secretary  put 
in,  "but  my  brother  was  saying  the  same  thing  to  me  only  last 
night.  He  works  in  a  power-station,  he's  an  engineer,  and  he 
said  they  were  having  awful  trouble  with  the  dynamos." 

"H'm  !  Very  odd,"  Parkinson  said.  "I  understood  that  this 
was  what  they  call  a  'magnetic  storm'." 

"As  if  giving  the  thing  a  name  made  it  more  comprehensible,'* 
Campion  commented.  "What  is  magnetism  ?  A  phenomenon 
related  to  electricity.  Very  well,  then,  what's  electricity  ?  No- 
one  knows.  We  can  generate  it  in  small  quantities,  and  disci- 
pline it  to  serve  our  own  purposes.  But  how  it  works  and  why 
are  just  as  profound  a  mystery  as  in  the  days  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  !  Oh  !  well,  one  thing's  pretty  certain,  whatever  the 
effects  of  the  present  storm  may  be,  we  can't  do  anything  about  it." 

"I  suppose  not,"  Parkinson  agreed. 

"I  wonder  if  you  remember  that  story  of  Kipling's,  called 
'The  Night  Mail',  I  think,"  Campion  contmued  :  "a  story  of  the 
future  when  it  was  written,  describing  the  journey  of  an  air-mail 
across  the  Atlantic  ?  In  it,  he  depicts  the  effect  of  what  he  calls 
a  'volt-flurry'.  A  term  invented  for  the  occasion,  of  course,  but 
happily  descriptive.  Well,  P.,  it  seems  to  me  that  we're  going 
to  have  a  volt-flurry  all  over  the  world." 

"Might  stop  the  war  for  a  bit,  mightn't  it,  Mr.  Campion  ?" 
the  secretary  asked. 

"Might  stop  it  altogether  and  us,  too,*'  he  said. 

"No,  no. "    Parkinson  shook  his  head  authoritatively.  He  had 
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too  great  a  faith  in  the  precedents  and  traditions  of  history  to 
believe  any  fooHshness  of  that  sort.  "Probably  this  kind  of 
storm  has  occurred  many  times  in  the  past,  but  as  there  were 
no  electrical  appUances  of  any  kind  then,  it  was  not  recorded, 
perhaps  hardly  noticed." 

"Possibly,"  Campion  admitted.  No  good  being  alarmist,  and 
the  future  would  probably  answer  Parkinson  soon  enough. 
"Well,  I  left  my  two  boys  loose  in  the  park,"  he  continued. 
"And  as  I've  no  intention  of  doing  any  work  this  afternoon, 
ril  go  and  join  them." 

"I  think  ril  come  with  you,"  Parkinson  said,  adding,  "If 
you'll  lock  up  those  papers.  Miss  Weatherly,  that  will  be  all  for 
to-day." 

"Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Parkinson."  Miss  Weatherly  looked 
relieved.  Her  immediate  chief  was  the  only  official  who  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  work  that  afternoon. 

They  found  the  boys  by  the  lake,  and  Parkinson  sought 
relief  from  the  horrid  perplexities  of  being  confronted  by  a 
subject  of  which  he  knew  nothing  whatever,  by  telling  them 
the  story  of  the  bridge,  originally  built  over  a  stream  a  few  feet 
wide,  and,  later,  given  a  meaning  by  the  creation  of  a  lake 
worthy  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  such  length  and  impressive- 
ness. 

Mr.  Campion  laughed  and  said  it  was  a  nice  example  of  how 
we  threw  money  about,  and  found  an  excuse  for  doing  it  after- 
wards. "It's  always  struck  me,"  he  added,  "that  the  most 
futile  excuse  for  racing  is  that  it  keeps  up  the  breeding  of  horses. 
But  for  what  ?  For  racing.  So  if  there  were  no  racing,  there 
would  be  no  reason  for  keeping  up  the  breed  of  that  particular 
type  of  horse." 

"Horses  aren't  much  use  now,  anyway,"  Arthur  remarked. 

"No.  Though  it's  on  the  cards  that  we  may  be  wanting 
them  again  before  long,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"Scott,  dad,  you  don't  think  that  cars  are  done  for,  do  you  ?** 
Nick  asked. 

"I  think  it's  probable  that  they  will  all  be  out  of  action  for  a 
time,"  his  father  said. 

But  Arthur,  who  had  recovered  from  his  nervousness  of  the 
morning,  thought  that  that  was  only  a  fairy-tale. 

The  Parkinsons,  who  were  lodging  temporarily  at  the 
"Marlborough  Arms",  came  in  for  bridge  after  supper.    But 
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everyone  went  to  bed  fairly  early.  The  Campions'  two  maids 
had  gone  to  bed  earlier  still,  so  early,  in  fact,  that  it  had  been 
unnecessary  to  take  any  elaborate  precautions  to  ensure  their 
black-out,  and  they  had  done  no  more  than  draw  down  the  blind. 
And  a  little  after  midnight,  by  summer-time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campion  were  wakened  by  Emma  knocking  at  their  door  with 
the  news  that  the  "sky  was  on  fire". 

Mr.  Campion  was  one  of  those  people  who  come  out  of  sleep 
to  an  instant  awareness  of  their  surroundings,  and  while  he  got 
hastily  into  dressing-gown  and  slippers  his  thought  was  that  the 
end  had  come.  By  the  time  he  got  down,  quickly  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  family,  he  had,  however,  found  a  possible 
explanation  in  the  thought  of  summer-lightning. 

Neither  explanation  was  the  right  one,  but  who  could  have 
conceived  the  possibility  of  a  display  of  the  aurora  borealis  at 
that  time  of  the  year  ?  He  recognized  it  as  such  the  moment 
he  got  into  the  garden,  for  he  had  seen  the  remarkable  display 
of  January  1938.  But  that  experience,  thrilling  as  it  had  been 
at  the  time,  was  but  the  palest  shadow  of  what  he  saw  now. 

The  upper  arc  of  the  northern  sky,  almost  up  to  the  zenith, 
was  patterned  with  great  streamers  of  light,  radiating  from  a 
magnificent  arch  of  red,  yellow  and  green  fire  that  strode  in  a 
huge  curve  across  a  quarter  of  the  visible  horizon,  not  steady  and 
clear-edged  like  a  rainbow,  but  pulsating  as  if  it  were  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  vivid  sparks  that  were  being  continually  ex- 
tinguished and  renewed.  The  rays  that  sprang  from  its  upper 
edge  were  even  less  constant,  leaping  and  sinking  with  an  effect 
of  vast,  surplus  energy  thrown  off  from  the  main  arc,  reaching 
a  point  of  discharge,  maintaining  the  beam  for  a  few  seconds  and 
then  incontinently  dying  down  again.  This  magnificent  spec- 
tacle, so  rare  in  these  latitudes,  was  the  more  intimidating  in  that 
it  could  be  heard  as  well  as  seen,  the  remote  crepitation  that 
accompanied  it  giving  it  a  reality  of  another  order  from  the 
visual  illusion  of  a  rainbow. 

For  a  few  minutes  that  little  party  of  seven  standing  on  the 
back  lawn  gazed  in  awe-stricken  silence  at  this  imposing  spec- 
tacle, before  Emma,  on  the  verge  of  hysteria,  broke  out  by  say- 
ing :  "Oh  !  sir,  what  does  it  mean  ?     Is  it  the  last  days  ?" 

It  well  might  be,  Mr.  Campion  reflected ;  but  he  felt  no 
inclination  to  pose  as  a  prophet  just  then.  "No,  no,  Emma," 
he  said.  "It's  just  a  very  unusual  display  of  the  aurora  borealis. 
It's  very  rarely  seen  in  England,  but  it  occurs  almost  every  night, 
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I  believe,  in  the  Arctic  regions.  If  we  had  any  Arctic  traveller 
here,  I've  no  doubt  that  he'd  tell  us  he'd  seen  even  more 
remarkable  displays  than  this  one.*' 

"Well,  I'm  sure,"  Emma  said,  her  voice  still  rather  tremulous, 
"You  don't  think  it  means  anything,  then,  sir  ?" 

"It  means  that  there's  a — I  suppose  I  might  say — an  unusual 
amount  of  electricity  in  the  air,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "I've  seen 
it  before,  four-and-a-half  years  ago  ..."  and  he  gave  them  all 
an  account  of  that  experience,  which,  as  it  happened,  none  of 
them  had  shared. 

It  was  as  well  to  talk  as  confidently  as  he  could,  giving  them 
all  the  impression  that  this  was  not  an  abnormal  phenomenon, 
except  as  to  the  place  and  time  of  its  display ;  something  well 
known  to,  if  not  actually  explicable  by,  science ;  not  a  portent 
but  just  a  rare  exhibition  of  electrical  energy. 

His  exposition  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  aurora 
was  diminishing  and  changing  its  nature.  The  streamers  of 
darting  light  were  becoming  less  frequent,  less  magnetic,  and 
the  arc  now  presented  the  appearance  of  a  wavering  curtain  of 
fire,  green  above,  yellow  in  the  middle  and  red  below,  hung  on 
a  curved  rod  across  the  great  width  of  the  sky. 

But,  as  Emma  had  asked,  what  did  it  mean  ?  He  had  a 
sense  of  having  witnessed  another  aspect  of  electricity  bursting 
free  from  all  restraint,  demonstrating  its  being  and  power  on  a 
titanic  scale.  And  who  could  say  what  form  this  vast  energy 
might  take  next  ? 

When  the  aurora  had  paled  to  a  mere  ghost  of  its  earlier 
brilliance,  they  returned  to  the  house  to  find  that  the  electric 
light  had  failed. 

"Ashamed  of  itself,  after  that  exhibition,"  Mr.  Campion 
suggested.  "Well,  I  suppose  we  can  all  feel  our  way  to  bed  in 
the  dark." 

That  undertaking  was  made  easier  by  drawing  the  black-out 
curtains,  for  although  there  was  no  moon,  a  flickering  light  stiU 
played  about  the  sky. 

Mr.  Campion  slept  uneasily  after  he  had  got  to  bed  again, 
and  woke  early  with  a  fragment  of  a  quotation  in  his  mind  that 
he  could  not  complete  :  "The  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven." 
But  what  was  the  context  ?  He  had  a  feeling  that  it  was  impor- 
tant he  should  place  it.  The  quotation  was  the  relic  of  an 
otherwise  forgotten  dream,  no  doubt,  but  he  wanted  to  know. 
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He  felt  fairly  certain  that  it  was  from  the  Bible.  Revelations 
probably,  and  remembered  that  he  had  seen  a  Bible  in  a  book- 
case downstairs,  the  evening  before.  Emily  was  still  asleep,  but 
he  crept  out  quietly  without,  he  hoped,  waking  her. 

He  found  the  Bible  at  once  and  by  a  great  piece  of  luck,  next 
to  it,  an  old  Cruden's  Concordance  ;  and  after  a  little  trouble — 
what  a  cheese-paring  sort  of  job  the  publishers  had  made  of  that 
Concordance ! — ran  down  the  passage  in  the  twenty- fourth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew  :  "Immediately  after  those  days  shall  the 
sun  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the 
stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken." 

Were  these,  indeed,  as  Emma  had  said,  "the  last  days"  ? 

He  turned  to  the  versions  of  the  same  prophecy  given  by 
Mark  and  Luke.  "And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in 
the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,"  he  read,  "and  upon  the  earth  dis- 
tress of  nations  with  perplexity  ;  the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring. 
Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those 
things  which  are  coming  to  the  earth  ;  for  the  powers  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken." 

Impressive  certainly  ;  but  he  did  not  really  believe  it. 
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The  aurora  had  come  too  late  for  the  Sunday  papers,  but  the 
ban  on  the  publication  of  material  relative  to  the  atmospheric 
conditions  had  evidently  been  lifted,  and  Mr.  Campion  found 
ample  confirmation  of  his  apprehension  that  the  motor-car  was 
becoming  unsafe  as  a  means  of  transport.  The  news  was  very 
patchy  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  telegraphic  communication,  but 
by  Saturday  evening  London,  at  least — and  there  was  a  stroug 
presumption  now  that  the  "magnetic  storm"  was  world-wide — 
had  witnessed  all  kinds  of  failure  in  electrically  actuated  and 
driven  machinery.  Buses  had  caught  fire  in  the  streets,  electric 
trams  had  had  their  motors  fused,  electric-light  dynamos  been 
burnt  out,  and  power  machines  put  out  of  action.  And  as  there 
was  no  war  news  of  any  kind,  all  the  leading  articles  had  been 
devoted  to  this  more  recent  interference  with  the  common 
activities  of  normal  life. 
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The  tone  of  those  leading  articles  was  so  unanimously  re- 
assuring, that  Mr.  Campion  inferred  a  common  source  for  their 
material.  The  gist  of  them  all  was  that  there  was  no  need  for 
panic,  that  the  phenomena  were  only  temporary,  and  although 
they  might  continue  and  possibly  increase  in  intensity  for  several 
days,  were  comparatively  harmless  and  would  soon  disappear. 
The  outbreak  of  sunspot  activity  was  admittedly  abnormal,  but 
it  was  of  the  same  nature  as  earlier  outbreaks,  although  on  a 
hitherto  unprecedented  scale. 

The  more  scientific  articles,  contributed  by  named  or  anony- 
mous experts,  were  equally  cautious  in  their  lack  of  any  material 
that  might  be  regarded  as  alarmist.  None  of  them  told  Mr. 
Campion  anything  that  he  had  not  already  learnt  from  Spenlow, 
and  none  of  them  offered  any  explanation  for  this  sudden  erup- 
tion on  the  sun's  surface.  Indeed,  the  only  frightening  items 
that  he  found  in  the  papers  were  the  admirable  photographs 
supplied  by  the  Observatory  of  the  sun's  disc  on  three  consecutive 
days,  showing  the  movement  and  development  of  the  chief  spot 
and  its  smaller  attendants.  The  former  was  still  near  enough  to 
the  edge  of  the  sun  to  be  considerably  foreshortened,  but  even 
so  it  already  made  a  most  impressive  gap  in  the  sun's  brightness. 
And  its  calculated  width  was  some  two  hundred  thousand  miles, 
nearly  the  average  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  or  a 
forty- two  day  journey  for  an  aeroplane  travelling  at  a  uniform 
speed  of  two  hundred  miles  an  hour. 

The  family  made  the  most  of  the  unanimously  comforting  tone 
adopted  by  the  Sunday  papers,  and  Mr.  Campion  did  not  even 
hint  his  suspicion  that  the  censorship  was  responsible  for  a 
general  order  to  avoid  scaring  the  public.  Just  as  well.  Hadn't 
he  done  precisely  the  same  thing  last  night,  while  they  were 
watching  that  astounding  display  of  electric  fireworks  in  the  sky  ? 
It  wasn't  as  if  one  could  do  anything  about  it,  except  take  the 
precautions  advised  by  all  the  papers  :  to  abstain  for  a  time  from 
using  cars  or  any  other  forms  of  internal  explosive  engine. 

The  weather  was  sensibly  less  hot  this  morning,  and  when 
the  Parkinsons  looked  in  at  twelve  o'clock  they  all  sat  out  on 
the  lawn  and  talked  discursively,  mainly  on  the  effect  that  the 
new  conditions  would  have  on  the  war.  That,  for  the  time 
being,  was  obviously  in  abeyance.  You  couldn't  fight  a  modern 
war  without  aeroplanes  and  other  petrol-driven  vehicles,  though 
it  would  be  possible  for  the  Germans  to  go  on  bombarding  Dover 
and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  guns  on  the  French  coast. 
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Even  naval  actions  might  be  greatly  handicapped,  so  much 
electrically  activated  machinery  was  used  on  men-of-war  in 
connexion  with  the  firing  of  the  big  guns. 

"Well,  we've  perhaps  exchanged  one  form  of  terrorization 
for  another,"  Mr.  Campion  said  ;  "but  just  now  I'm  indulging 
in  the  sense  of  relief  afforded  by  the  thought  that  we  can't  be 
bombed  from  the  air.  And  I  feel,  like  King  David,  that  given 
the  choice  I  prefer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  rather  than  into 
the  hands  of  man." 

Mrs.  Parkinson  looked  up  sharply.  "Do  you  believe  that 
this  comes  from  God,  then  ?"  she  asked.  "That  it's  a  judgment 
of  some  sort  on  our  wickedness  ?" 

"No.  Quite  honestly,  I  don't,"  Mr.  Campion  repUed.  "I 
never  have  believed,  and  never  could,  in  an  avenging  Jehovah. 
It's  a  concept  that  completely  violates  my  common  sense.  But 
I  have  got  a  vague  sort  of  behef  that  this  is  the  end  of  an  age, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  that  another  cataclysm  is  now  due,  one 
of  the  same  kind,  perhaps,  that  overwhelmed  the  continent  of 
Atlantis  in  prehistoric  times.  So  when  I  said  God  I  probably 
meant  the  grand  cycle  of  cosmic  change  and  development." 

"Foreseen,  would  you  suggest,"  Parkinson  enquired,  "in  that 
prophecy  of  the  coming  of  the  last  days  ?" 

"I  was  reading  that  only  this  morning,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
"And  there  are  some  rather  starthng  things  in  it,  not  only  the 
nation  shall  rise  against  nation  stuff  but  that  sentence  about 
signs  in  the  sun  and  in  the  moon  and  in  the  stars.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  divine  inspiration  of  it  is  denied  by  that  verse, 
how  does  it  go  ?  'Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall 
not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.'  " 

"Ah  !  yes,  but  surely  we  may  be  allowed  a  certain  discretion 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  word  'generation',"  Mr.  Parkinson 
replied.  "Couldn't  we  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  generation  as 
the  people  of  that  time  ?  The  same  sort,  I  mean  ?  We  don't 
seem,  as  a  people,  to  have  gained  much  morally  and  spiritually 
in  the  interval." 

"That,  I  admit,  freely,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "But  there 
was  no  question  that  the  early  Christians  beheved  the  Second 
Coming  to  be  inuninent.  And  there's  that  other  passage  in 
which  Christ  said  some  of  his  hsteners  should  not  taste  death 
before  they  had  seen  the  'kingdom  of  God  come  with  power'. 
In  fact,  aU  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  Christ,  Himself,  be- 
lieved that  the  last  days  were  at  hand.    Besides  ...  Do  you 
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mind  if  I  get  the  Bible  ?  Will  you  fetch  it,  Nicky  ?  It's  in  the 
bookcase  in  the  sitting-room.  The  third  shelf  up  on  the  right- 
hand  side." 

Mrs.  Campion  had  put  down  her  work  and  was  watching 
her  husband  with  a  slightly  wistful  anxiety.  He  was  not  a 
"religious"  man  by  orthodox  standards,  but  he  had  in  him  a 
queer  strain  of  mysticism  which  she  had  always  mistrusted  and 
feared.  In  the  earlier  years  of  their  marriage  he  had  spoken 
to  her  about  it,  now  and  then,  but  it  was  a  long  time  now  since 
she  had  been  troubled  by  the  fear  that,  one  day,  he  might  do 
something  unexpected,  something  rash  that  would  necessitate 
his  leaving  the  Civil  Service. 

"I  expect  this  will  send  a  good  many  people  back  to  their 
Bibles,"  Mrs.  Parkinson  commented. 

"Might  do  worse  than  that,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  and  then,  as 
Nicky  returned  with  the  Bible,  continued,  "The  only  other  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this.  After  that  prophecy,  Christ  goes  on, 
'But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels 
of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only',  and  then  until  the  end  of  the 
chapter  rubs  in  the  same  warning  that  the  Second  Coming  may 
be  expected  at  any  moment.  For  example,  'Watch  therefore ; 
for  you  know  not  what  hour  your  Lord  doth  come.'  All  of 
which,  I  submit,  supports  the  contention  that  Christ  beUeved 
that  the  thing  was  going  to  happen  pretty  soon.  Wouldn't  be 
much  point,  would  there,  in  warning  the  people  of  those  days 
about  something  that  wasn't  due  for  another  couple  of  thousand 
years  ?" 

"In  fact,  you  think  it's  rather  a  mess,  father — ^regarded  as  a 
prophecy  ?"  Arthur  suggested. 

"As  the  prophecy  of  a  forthcoming  physical  event,  yes," 
Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"Which,  of  course,  is  the  only  thing  that  interests  us  at  the 
moment,"  Eleanor  said. 

Mr.  Parkinson  nodded  solemnly.  "The  Sunday  papers  don't 
seem  to  take  the  phenomena  very  seriously,"  he  remarked. 

"But  Walter  does,  apparently,"  Mrs.  Campion  added. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Parkinson  agreed.     "I  wish  he'd  tell  us  why." 

"There  isn't  a  real  why,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "What  I  mean 
is  that  I  don't  pretend  to  have  any  intuition  about  the  thing. 
But,  well" — ^he  looked  from  one  to  another  of  his  audience  as  if 
trying  to  gauge  their  probable  responses — "I  fancy  that  the  under- 
lying reason  is  a  kind  of  wishful  thinking.    In  a  way,  I  want 
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something  tremendous  of  this  sort  to  happen.  I'm  sick  of  this 
beastly  war,  of  all  the  brutality,  death  and  destruction  that's 
going  on,  without  any  decent,  desirable  purpose,  or,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  hope  of  any  profitable  outcome.  Suppose  with  Russia's 
and  America's  help  we  do  win,  what  prospect  is  there  of  building 
a  happy,  peaceful  world  on  the  ruins  ?  It's  no  sort  of  good  to 
punish  and  suppress  Germany.  We  tried  that  last  time.  The 
only  chance  for  us  is  in  founding  a  world  federation  based  on 
good-will,  and  the  sincere  desire  for  mutual  help.  And  man- 
kind isn't  ready  for  that,  no  more  ready  for  it,  as  Janet  sug- 
gested just  now,  than  it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  So, 
you  see,  in  my,  no  doubt  foolish,  impatience,  I'm  ready  to 
welcome  a  cosmic  calamity  that  will  upset  everything  from  the 
foundations  up  and  compel  us  to  take  a  new  view  of  life 
generally." 

"Aren't  you  rather  casting  yourself  for  the  part  of  that 
avenging  Jehovah  you  dislike  so  much  ?"  Mrs.  Parkinson 
enquired. 

Mr.  Campion  smiled  and  rubbed  the  back  of  his  head.  "I 
suppose  I  am,  Janet,"  he  admitted.  "I  suppose  I  am.  But  all 
this  eloquence  was  only  to  convince  you  that  I've  no  inside 
information  about  a  forthcoming  cosmic  calamity.  So  please 
attach  no  sort  of  importance  to  any  woeful  prognostications  I 
may  give  vent  to." 

"You're  not  a  secret  Christadelphian  or  Seventh  Day 
Adventist,  by  any  chance  ?"  Mrs.  Parkinson  enquired. 

"By  no  chance  whatever,"  Mr.  Campion  replied,  smiling  now 
at  his  wife  who  was  still  watching  him  with  that  air  of  wistful 
anxiety. 

There  was  Uttle  change  in  the  atmospheric  conditions  during 
the  next  three  days.  The  aurora  was  reported  and  commented 
upon  in  Monday's  papers  as  a  rare  and  interesting  phenomenon 
of  no  particular  significance.  The  tone  of  reassurance  was  still 
prominent,  but  the  news  showed  that  work  of  many  sorts  was 
being  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  growing  undependability  of  all 
electrical  machines  and  conduits ;  and  the  demand  for  steam- 
power  engines  was  far  in  excess  of  the  supply.  The  "grid" 
system  was  completely  out  of  action — apparently  throughout  the 
country — though  the  failure  of  artificial  light  was  no  great  in- 
convenience as  the  extra  summer-time  still  pennitted  a  sixteen- 
hour   working   day.     Reports   that   percolated   through   from 
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various  sources  confirmed  the  fact  that  the  same  conditions 
prevailed  in  Europe  and  were  probably  world-wide ;  and  there 
were  stories  of  extensive  forest  fires,  notably  of  one  in  the  Black 
Forest,  started,  it  was  beheved,  by  those  intense  flashes  of 
lightning  still  occasionally  discharged  from  a  clear  sky. 

In  Blenheim  Palace,  work  was  being  carried  on,  although 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  com- 
mimication ;  touch  with  Whitehall  being  now  maintained  only 
by  the  post  office  and  special  messengers  through  the  unaffected 
railway  service.  But  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  feeling 
of  irresponsibihty  that  Mr.  Campion  had  sensed  on  Paddington 
Station  was  invading  the  principals  not  less  than  the  sub- 
ordinates of  the  Treasury.  They  continued  to  work,  but  always 
with  an  effect  of  waiting  for  something  that,  if  it  came,  would 
make  all  that  they  were  doing  futile  and  meaningless.  What 
they  were  waiting  for  they  did  not  know,  but  a  feeUng  of  appre- 
hension, of  looking  forward  into  an  unforetellable  future,  was 
common  to  them  all ;  and  was,  in  all  probability,  shared  in 
various  degrees  by  the  population  of  the  whole  world  at  this 
time. 

On  the  Thursday  of  that  week,  the  weather  changed,  and 
those  who  were  awake  witnessed  an  astonishing  sunrise.  It 
began  with  a  deep  red  glow  in  the  north-east,  a  glow  that 
mounted  and  spread  and  intensified  until  the  whole  sky  seemed 
to  be  reflecting  the  light  of  some  vast  conflagration.  Mr. 
Campion,  who  had  put  out  the  lamp  and  drawn  back  the  cur- 
tains before  he  got  into  bed,  saw  this  opening  stage  from  his 
window,  and  then,  without  calling  any  other  member  of  the 
family,  went  out  into  the  garden. 

From  there  he  saw  the  sun  rise,  a  deep  crimson  ball,  the 
great  spot  clearly  visible  near  its  eastern  edge,  and  just  above 
it  he  believed  that  he  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  huge 
fountain  of  fire  leaping  up  from  the  sun's  rim.  The  sky  mean- 
while had  darkened  to  a  rich  violet,  that  slowly  lost  colour  and 
turned  to  a  heavy  indigo.  There  was  still  no  wind,  and  he  could 
detect  no  movement  in  all  that  ex,panse  of  sky.  But  the  leaden 
darkness  above  him  was  no  longer  the  colour  of  the  sky  itself, 
but  of  something  interposed  between  it  and  the  earth,  something 
that  was  invisibly  descending.  The  sun  now  well  above  the 
horizon  showed  for  a  time  as  a  smoky  copper  ball  before  it  was 
completely  obscured  by  the  pall  of  what  might  have  been  a  dense 
bank  of  smoke ;  the  fight  slowly  fading  to  the  gloom  of  a  heavily 
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clouded  day  in  midwinter.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  winter, 
however,  in  the  temperature,  which  was  that  of  an  unventilated, 
overheated  room. 

Mr.  Campion's  legs  were  trembling  and  he  sat  down  on  the 
bone-dry,  scorched  grass  of  the  lawn.  He  felt  very  weak  and 
helpless  in  face  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  impending  doom 
of  the  earth.  His  reason  could  find  no  account  of  what  he  had 
just  witnessed.  He  remembered  that  fount  of  fire  he  believed 
himself  to  have  seen  playing  up  from  the  rim  of  the  sun.  Was 
that  the  herald  of  some  huge  conflagration,  obscured  from  sight 
now  by  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  which  was  coming  to  consume 
the  world  ?  Already  it  was  unpleasantly  hot.  Would  that 
dense,  stagnant  heat  slowly  increase  until  life  was  no  longer 
possible,  or  would  there  be  a  sudden  outbreak  of  scorching 
liame  ? 

He  heard  the  sound  of  feminine  voices  and  turned  to  see  the 
two  maids  standing  at  the  kitchen  door.  He  rose  to  his  feet 
then  and  walked  over  to  them. 

"We  wondered  if  we'd  mistook  the  time,"  Emma  said.  "It's 
so  dark." 

"No,  no,  the  darkness  is  due,  I  think,  to  ...  I  fancy  there's 
a  storm  coming,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "A  good  thing,  too. 
It  will  clear  the  air,"  he  continued  bravely  as  he  entered  the 
house. 

He  offered  the  same  explanation  with  a  modified,  less  alarm- 
ing description  of  the  sunrise,  to  his  family  at  breakfast.  It 
was  certainly  no  hotter  than  it  had  been  an  hour  ago,  and  surely 
if  that  devouring  flame  were  leaping  towards  the  earth,  the 
temperature  would  be  steadily  rising  ? 

The  gloom  was  very  depressing,  and  no-one  talked  much ; 
but  when  Mrs.  Campion  asked  her  husband  if  he  would  be  going 
to  the  office,  a  Httle  spurt  of  conversation  sprang  up. 

"Of  course,  my  dear,  why  not  ?"  he  asked. 

"I  was  afraid  that  you  might — might  be  caught  in  the  storm," 
she  replied. 

"What  sort  of  a  storm,  father?  Just  an  ordinary  thunder- 
storm ?"  Arthur  enquired. 

"Or,  maybe,  rather  an  extraordinary  one,"  Mr.  Campion  said 
lightly. 

"You  don't  think  there's  any  fear  of — of  anything  more  than 
that  ?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"Goodness,  no,  dear,"  Mr.  Campion  said.    He  was  beginning 
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to  believe  that  now.  He  had  let  his  imagination  run  away  with 
him  under  the  influence  of  that  awful  sunrise. 

As  he  walked  across  the  park,  although  the  sky  was  still 
completely  obscured,  it  was  a  shade  lighter  and  not,  he  thought, 
quite  so  stuffy. 

That  effect  of  waiting  for  something  to  happen  was  still 
more  in  evidence  at  the  Palace  that  morning,  and  there  was  a 
marked  tendency  among  the  principals  to  hang  about  in  each 
other's  offices  and  talk — although  there  was  nothing  new  to  say. 

In  the  early  afternoon  a  messenger  came  in  to  Mr.  Campion's 
office  to  tell  him  that  a  Mr.  Spenlow  wished  to  speak  to  him. 

"D'you  mean  that  he's  here  ?  In  the  Palace  ?"  Mr.  Campion 
asked,  jumping  eagerly  to  his  feet. 

"In  the  entrance  hall,"  he  was  told. 

Mr.  Campion  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  picked  up  his  hat. 
"I  shan't  be  back  to-day,"  he  said  to  his  secretary.  "There's 
nothing  that  won't  do  just  as  well  to-morrow."  Or  next  week, 
he  added  under  his  breath.  But  of  all  people,  Clive  Spenlow 
was  the  person  he  was  most  glad  to  see  just  now,  the  only  person 
he  knew  who  might  have  some  knowledge  as  to  what  was 
happening. 


CHAPTER  VI 

"there  shall  be  earthquakes  ..." 

"I  hope  it's  all  right,  my  coming  down  like  this  ?"  Clive  asked 
as  they  left  the  Palace.     "I  hadn't  your  address,  but " 

"My  dear  fellow,  I'm  deUghted  to  see  you,"  Mr.  Campion 
said  warmly.  "And  I  hope  you'll  be  able  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
week  at  least." 

"Thanks,  yes.  I'll  be  very  glad  to,"  Clive  repHed.  "I  left 
my  suit-case  at  the  station." 

"That's  all  right.  One  of  the  boys  will  go  up  and  fetch  it  for 
you, ' '  Mr.  Campion  said.  Was  there  something  less  of  that  quiet, 
careless  assurance  in  Spenlow's  manner  ?     Or  was  it  only  .  .  . 

They  had  come  through  the  courtyard  into  the  avenue, 
before  Mr.  Campion  continued,  "It's  only  ten  minutes'  walk  to 
the  house,  but  before  we  get  there  I'd  rather  like  to — to  hear 
anything  you  may  have  to  tell  me.  I  have,  I  may  say,  been 
rather  adopting  the  attitude  of  not  taking  things  too  seriously 
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with  the  family.  You  see  .  .  .  well,  of  course  you  do."  He 
looked  up  into  the  gloom  of  the  lowering  sky,  before  he  con- 
cluded, "Did  you  see  the  sunrise,  this  morning  ?" 

"Yes,  I  saw  it,"  Clive  said.  "From  Pariiament  Hill.  I  was 
at  the  Observatory  last  night,  and  walked  home.  Remarkable 
sight,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"Very,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "It  made  me  think  of  that 
prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,  'Immediately  after  those  days, 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened.'  One  notices  it  all  the  more  after 
the  kind  of  weather  we've  been  having."  He  looked  up  at  his 
companion  as  he  spoke,  but  saw  no  trace  of  a  smile  on  his  face. 
"Is  there  any  accounting  for  it,  on  scientific  Hues  ?"  he  asked. 

"On  strictly  scientific  Unes,  no,"  CUve  said.  "Just  a  reason- 
ably good  a  priori  case,  that's  all." 

"For  what?" 

"I'd  better  begin  by  telling  you  that  there  are  acceptable 
reasons  for  beUeving  that  the  'dark  stranger'  I  told  you  about 
has  passed  us — meaning  the  solar  system — and  gone  on,"  CUve 
said.  "We  observed  another  partial  occultation  which,  on 
certain  assumptions,  agreed  with  the  two  earlier  ones  to  indicate 
a  probable  path.  And  those  calculations  were  partly  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  the  planet  Pluto  can't  be  found  anj^where. 
Pluto,  you  know,  is  the  outermost  of  the  planets,  discovered 
eleven  years  ago  at  the  Lowell  Observatory,  a  little  fellow  prob- 
ably about  the  size  of  the  earth.  If  he  has  gone  and  it's  certain 
that  we  can't  find  him,  the  orbit  of  Neptune  would  be  sUghtly 
affected ;  but  it  will  take  years  of  observation  before  that  result 
can  be  confirmed  absolutely." 

"But  if  Pluto  had  coUided  with  the  stranger,  wouldn't  there 
have  been  a  visible  flare-up  ?" 

"There's  been  no  colUsion,"  Clive  returned.  "But  Pluto  was 
at  an  immense  distance  from  the  sun,  none  of  the  major  planets 
were  near  it  at  the  time,  and  a  relatively  small  pull  would  draw 
it  out  of  the  sun's  attraction.  The  probability  is  that  it  has 
now  become  a  satellite  of  the  stranger,  and  is  careering  off  with 
it  into  the  depths  of  space." 

"And  the  departing  stranger  ?  Is  there  any  theory  about 
him  ?" 

"The  likeliest,  that  is  to  say  the  one  that  fits  best  with  the 
other  data,  is  that  it  was  a  relatively  small  body  of  great  mass. 
Have  you  read  anything  about  the  assumed  dark  companion 
of  Sinus  ?" 
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"I  seem  to  have  heard  of  it,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 

"Well,  to  account  for  its  presumed  orbit,  it  is  necessary  to 
postulate  for  it  an  astonishing  density.  A  cubic  inch  or  so 
would  weigh  a  ton  on  the  earth.  The  idea  was  rather  scouted 
at  first,  but  modern  physics  has  shown  that  such  a  density  is 
theoretically  possible.  And  what  figures  we  have  about  this 
stranger  give  a  reasonable  solution  3  we  assume  that,  as  I've 
said,  it  was  relatively  small  but  enormously  heavy.  Personally, 
I've  very  Httle  doubt  that  that  is  the  explanation  of  all  the 
phenomena.  And  it  is  further  supported  by  the  fact  that  the 
outbreak  of  sunspots  is  definitely  on  the  decline." 

"So  the  worst  is  now  over,  eh  ?"  Mr.  Campion  commented. 
"And  I  suppose  that  in  a  week  or  two  we  shall  be  able  to  get 
on  with  the  war  again  ?" 

"Yes,"  CUve  said  doubtfuUy. 

"You  don't  seem  very  sure  about  it,"  Mr.  Campion  raUied 
him.  "Don't  tell  me  that  there's  any  other  loose  stuff  knocking 
about  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  solar  system." 

"No,"  CHve  repHed.  "The  question  now  is  whether  all  the 
mischief  done  by  the  assumed  stranger  has  yet  come  to  a  head." 

"Why  ?  Good  Lord  !  What  sort  of  mischief  ?"  Mr.  Campion 
asked. 

"Well,  this  solar  system  of  ours  is  a  very  delicate  and  nicely 
balanced  machine,  Campion,"  Clive  said  ;  "and  beyond  certain 
generalities  with  regard  to  gravitation  and  so  on,  we  know 
precious  little  about  it.  We  don't  even  know  anything  about 
our  own  earth,  except  just  the  top  skin.  And  if  a  new  stress  is 
suddenly  introduced  into  this  mechanism,  it  may  have  effects 
that  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  accoimt  for." 

"Such  as  ?"  Mr.  Campion  enquired. 

They  had  nearly  reached  the  lower  gates  of  the  park  by  this 
time,  and  CUve  stopped  and  turned  round.  "Shall  we  stroll  up 
and  down  for  a  bit  ?"  he  suggested. 

Mr.  Campion  agreed  without  speaking.  Whether  owing  to 
the  horrid  darkness  of  the  afternoon  or  to  the  unhabitual  serious- 
ness of  his  companion,  he  was  becoming  oppressed  by  a  vague 
sense  of  dread,  as  if  all  the  forebodings  of  the  last  few  days  were 
at  last  taking  the  shape  of  actuaUty. 

"We've  been  able  to  get  very  little  news  from  abroad  yet," 
CUve  began  again  suddenly  ;  "but  the  seismographs,  before  they 
were  dismoimted  by  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  have  been 
recording  earthquakes  all  over  the  place." 
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"Oh !  earthquakes,"  Mr.  Campion  exclaimed  on  a  note  of 
relief.     He  was  not  the  least  afraid  of  earthquakes. 

"There  was  a  tremor  in  London,  this  morning,"  Clive  con- 
tinued. "Not  enough  to  do  any  damage,  but  quite  unmistak- 
able, even  by  people  who  had  no  previous  experience.  Have 
you  ever  been  in  an  earthquake,  by  the  way  ?" 

Mr.  Campion  said  that  he  had  not. 

"I  have  once.  In  Japan.  When  I  was  nine  years  old," 
Clive  said.  "It's  like  no  other  experience  in  the  world.  I  was 
a  fairly  phlegmatic  sort  of  boy,  but  it  shook  me  up  tremendously. 
Incidentally,  it  was  largely  responsible  for  my  becoming  an 
astronomer,  as  I  came  to  that  by  way  of  geology.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  fact,  a  very  important  one  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, that  the  earthquake  brought  my  father  back  to  England." 

Mr.  Campion,  making  a  mental  note  that  Spenlow  had  a  mild 
phobia  in  connexion  with  earthquakes,  said  he  supposed  that, 
in  any  case,  the  worst  was  over  now. 

"I  wonder,"  Clive  repUed.  "When  we  begin  to  get  news 
from  the  outside  again,  as  we  may  be  able  to  do  very  soon  now 
that  the  magnetic  storm  is  subsiding,  we  shall  certainly  hear  of 
tremendous  upheavals  all  round  the  globe,  and  then  we  shall 
be  in  a  better  position  to  judge  what's  happening.  That  sunrise 
this  morning  was  probably  due  to  volcanic  dust  in  the  upper  air, 
and  if  it  was,  the  volcano  must  have  been  a  near  one,  Vesuvius 
or  Etna." 

"Might  act  as  a  safety-valve,"  Mr.  Campion  suggested. 

"But  one  whose  effectiveness  depends  upon  the  pressure  behind 
it,"  Clive  reminded  him. 

For  a  minute  or  two  they  walked  in  silence,  and  then  Mr. 
Campion  said,  "Did  you  have  this  heathen  darkness  in  town  ?" 

"Worse  if  anything,"  CUve  replied.  "But  it  wasn't  bad 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  nmning  of  the  trains." 

"Tell  me,"  Mr.  Campion  continued.  "How  are  people  taking 
all  these  portents,  as  far  as  you  can  judge  ?  Any  signs  of 
panic  ?" 

"As  a  whole,  people  are  taking  it  all  extraordinarily  quietly," 
Chve  said.  "I  was  talking  yesterday  afternoon  to  one  of  the 
joumahsts  who  are  always  on  our  doorstep  these  days,  and  he 
told  me  that  he  was  surprised  how  little  hysteria  or  reHgious 
revivahsm  there  was  about.  He  attributed  that  to  the  effect 
of  the  war.  He  said  that  if  these  phenomena  had  come  out  of 
a  blue  sky  in,  say,  the  'nineties,  people  would  have  been  wild 
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with  fear  long  before  this ;  but  they'd  been  so  hardened  and 
discipUned  by  the  experiences  of  the  last  two  years  that  they'd 
become  callous,  almost  indifferent. 

"I  think  he's  right,  there,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "It's  pretty 
much  what  I've  felt  myself.  With  these  damned  things  coming 
one  after  another,  you  get  apathetic,  in  time.  Your  emotions 
get  used  up  and  you  cease  to  react.  It's  amazing  how  soon 
humanity  gets  adapted  to  almost  any  conditions,  more  particu- 
larly when  you  know  that  nothing  you  can  do  will  make  any 
difference.  However,  you've  reUeved  my  mind,  Spenlow.  It's 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  nasty  jars  still  in  store  for  us, 
but  if  your  reading  of  the  signs  is  a  true  one,  this  isn't  the  end 
of  the  world." 

"Oh  !  no.    It  isn't  the  end  of  the  world,"  Clive  said. 

During  that  half-hour's  conversation,  Clive  Spenlow  had 
exhibited  what  seemed  to  Mr.  Campion  to  be  a  new  personality. 
The  man  who  had  so  carelessly  contemplated  the  possible  de- 
moUtion  of  the  earth  as  a  whole,  had  given  place  to  one  who 
was  scared  of  an  earthquake.  But  it  was  the  CUve  with  which 
he  had  become  famiUar  at  the  Club  that  reappeared  when  he  was 
introduced  to  the  Campion  family. 

They  were  all  glad  to  see  him,  chiefly  because  in  this  new, 
uncertain  world  of  strange  happenings  he  represented  for  them 
the  authority  of  science.  Even  Arthur,  Mr.  Campion  noticed, 
was  ready  to  accept  from  this  source,  pronouncements  that  he 
regarded  with  incredulity  when  they  came  from  his  father  ;  and 
Hstened  with  an  uncritical  interest  to  the  account,  so  far  as  it 
could  be  guessed,  of  the  brief  but  pregnant  passage  of  the  dark 
stranger  through  the  gravitational  field  of  the  solar  system. 
For  that  audience,  Clive  popularized  his  information  and  gave 
it  the  vividness  of  a  startling  event  in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

"But  you're  sure  that  it  has  reaUy  gone  ?"  Mrs.  Campion 
insisted.     "It  can't  possibly  come  back  again  ?" 

"If  our  inferences  are  justified  as  I  beUeve  they  are,"  Clive 
rephed,  "its  return  is  quite  inconceivable." 

"But  how  long  may  we  expect  this  awful  weather  to  last, 
Mr.  Spenlow  ?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"Well,  that's  outside  the  calculations  of  exact  science,"  Clive 
said.  "If  there  have  been  tremendous  volcanic  eruptions,  this 
darkness  may  be  due  to  the  presence  of  volcanic  dust  high  up 
in  the  atmosphere.    There  were  some  astonishing  doings  of  that 
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sort  after  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa.  And  the  electrical  disturb- 
ances of  this  last  week  will  very  likely  affect  the  weather  for 
months  to  come." 

"But  not  too  badly  to  prevent  Hitler  getting  on  with  his 
little  old  war  ?"  Nicky  asked. 

"They  might,"  Clive  said.  "It's  all  guesswork,  of  course, 
but  they  might." 

"I  wonder,"  Mr.  Campion  remarked,  "whether  the  'dark 
brethren'  with  whom  Hitler  is  supposed  to  confer,  had  anything 
to  say  about  all  this  ?  Too  much  to  hope,  I'm  afraid,  that  he 
will  accept  these  signs  and  wonders  as  portents,  and  if  he  did, 
Ike'd  put  the  wrong  construction  on  them.  Still,  the  German 
people  might  not.  This  sort  of  thing  does  rather  teach  one  to 
think  cosmically.  I've  never  before  had  the  sense  I  have  now 
of  being  one  of  about  two  thousand  million  parasites  crawling 
about  on  the  surface  of  a  sort  of  globe  that  with  some  eight 
other  more  or  less  similar  globes  goes  careering  round  the  huge 
mass  of  the  sun." 

"Only  seven  other  major  planets  now,  if  Pluto  has  deserted 
us,"  CUve  reminded  him  with  a  smile. 

"Yes.  It  might  be  rather  fascinating,  don't  you  think,  my 
boy,  to  speculate  on  the  significance  of  that  ?"  Mr.  Campion 
suggested.  "We  might,  for  instance,  imagine  that  the  evolution 
of  mankind  on  this  earth  having  proved  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment, the  powers  that  be  have  sent  a  messenger  to  pick  up 
another  subject  for  experiment  from  the  very  fringe  of  the  solar 
system  and  whisked  him  away  into  the  depths  of  space  where 
he  may  one  day  become  the  satellite  of  another  sun." 

"Take  him  some  time,"  Clive  commented.  "Sirius  is  the 
nearest  and  that's  a  matter  of  over  fifty  million  miles  away. 
Roughly  eight  light-years.  So  travelling  at  somewhat  about  the 
speed  we  assumed  for  the  stranger,  he  might  be  the  best  part  of 
a  million  years  on  the  way.    Tedious  journey." 

"Incredible  figures,"  Mr.  Campion  said  with  a  sigh. 

"By  human  standards  of  space  and  time,  yes,"  Clive  agreed. 

After  that  they  came  back  to  more  comprehensible  topics. 
Chve  was  quite  willing  to  be  pumped,  and  answered  their  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  his  ability,  though  in  the  matter  of  what  was 
happening  in  the  little  world  on  which  they  were  living,  he 
suggested  the  advisability  of  waiting  for  the  morning  papers, 
which  might  possibly,  he  said,  be  once  more  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  world. 
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That  conjecture  proved  to  be  well-founded,  and  the  news  next 
morning  recorded,  though  for  the  most  part  vaguely  and  with 
the  scantiest  of  detail,  a  long  series  of  violent  earthquakes. 
Some  of  these,  in  such  places  as  Japan  and  Peru,  were,  at  present, 
no  more  than  unconfirmed  rumours,  but  if  it  were  as  yet  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  loss  of  life  or  material  damage,  there  was 
more  positive  information  about  what  had  happened  the  day 
before  in  Southern  Europe,  which  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Black 
Sea  was  reported  to  have  suffered  extravagant  and  quite  un- 
precedented calamities.  Toulon,  Nice,  Genoa,  Athens  and 
Istambul  were  mentioned  as  places  that  had  been  virtually 
detroyed.  And  CHve's  guess  as  to  the  accompanying  volcanic 
activity  was  confirmed  by  the  news  that  both  Etna  and  Vesuvius 
were  in  fierce  and  continuous  eruption.  Furthermore,  to  bring 
things  nearer  home,  there  had  been  a  quite  serious  earthquake 
in  South  Wales,  where  a  few  people  had  been  killed,  and  a  smaller 
one  in  Derbyshire. 

The  inferred  cause  of  the  recent  phenomena  had  now  been 
revealed  to  the  public,  and,  without  any  of  Clive's  cautious 
reservations,  made  a  news  story  such  as  had  never  before  been 
told  in  the  history  of  the  Press.  "Earth  Avoids  a  Cosmic 
Collision"  was  the  banner  headline  of  the  Daily  Express,  and  the 
account  of  that  escape,  given  on  the  front  page,  assumed  as 
matters  of  astronomical  fact  all  the  information  with  regard 
to  the  near  invasion  of  the  solar  system  by  a  dark  body  coming 
from  the  depths  of  space.  Even  The  Times,  after  a  guarded 
statement  as  to  the  evidence  from  which  the  deductions  had 
been  drawn,  proceeded  as  if  the — literally,  for  once — ^world- 
shaking  event  had  been  sufiiciently  proved,  and  referred  to  an 
early  work  of  Professor  Lowell's  in  which  he  had  given  an 
imaginary  account  of  such  a  possibility  as  this. 

But  all  the  morning  j  oumals  were  unanimous  in  their  assur- 
ances that  the  worst  was  now  over,  that  the  invader  had  missed 
us  by  a  narrow  margin,  and  that  we  might  now  confidently 
anticipate  a  rapid  return  to  normal  conditions.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  this  statement,  it  was  announced  that  cars  and  most 
electrical  appliances  could  now  be  used  again,  and  that  the 
B.B.C.  hoped  to  be  able  to  broadcast  the  news  every  two  hours, 
beginning  at  nine  o'clock  that  morning.  It  was  believed  that 
flying  was  still  unsafe  at  anything  above  a  few  hundred  feet,  the 
magnetic  compass  was  still  unusable,  and  repairs  necessitated 
by  the  fusing  of  overhead  wires  might  keep  the  grid  system  out 
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of  action  for  another  day  or  two.  But  these  inconveniences  could 
be  only  temporary,  and  mankind  as  a  whole  might  heave  a  sigh 
of  great  relief  at  having  escaped  from  an  awful  calamity,  thank 
God  for  all  His  mercies,  and  return  to  its  proper  duties  and 
occupations. 

"Which  means,  I  suppose,"  Mrs.  Campion  commented,  "the 
further  prosecution  of  this  destructive,  murdering  war.  It  looks 
to  me  rather  as  if  this  dark  stranger  of  ours  had  failed  to  do 
his  job." 

"A  little  too  soon  to  say  that,  I  think,"  Chve  said. 

The  weather  was  again  overcast,  and  still  very  close,  with 

a  tinge  of  murky  red  in  a  dark  sky  that  showed  no  pattern  of 

'  louds ;   and  Clive's  expression  had  in  it  something  of  that 

measy  foreboding  it  had  worn  on  his  arrival  at  Blenheim  the 

previous  afternoon. 

"Anticipating  more  earthquakes  ?"  Mr.  Campion  enquired. 

Clive  made  a  rather  obvious  effort  to  pull  himself  together. 
"Well,  it  seems  as  if  the  earth's  little  insides  have  been  rather 
upset  by  all  this  fuss,"  he  said ;  "and  it  may  need  a  few  more 
powerful  eructations  before  it  recovers  stability.  Would  any- 
one care  to  ex.plore  the  park  with  me  ?" 

They  were  all  together  in  the  sitting-room,  where  they  had 
been  reading  and  discussing  the  morning  papers,  and  Mr.  Campion 
looking  at  his  watch  was  surprised  to  find  that  it  was  nearly 
eleven  o'clock. 

"Heavens  !"  he  exclaimed,  jumping  to  his  feet.  "I  ought  to 
be  getting  on  with  that  job  of  mine.  Well,  who'll  take  Clive  for 
a  walk  ?" 

He  left  the  room  before  that  question  was  answered,  and 
walked  briskly  across  the  park  to  his  office.  But  he  did  very 
little  work  when  he  got  there.  Everyone  was  discussing  the 
morning's  news.  Even  such  of  his  friends  as  the  Parkinsons,  who 
had  heard  the  same  account  from  himself  some  days  earlier, 
only  now  for  the  first  time  admitted  the  story  into  the  domain 
of  actuality.  And  this  morning  it  was  being  discussed  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else. 

The  emotion  generally  expressed  was  one  of  relief,  if  it  were 
only  in  receiving  an  explanation  of  the  unparalleled  occurrences 
of  the  past  week.  But  behind  that,  Mr.  Campion  detected  a 
continuance  of  uneasiness.  Confidence  in  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  the  earth  had  been  shaken.  Not  Kepler,  Newton 
or  Einstein  had  truly  converted  the  human  mind  from  its  faith 
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in  the  Ptolemaic  system.  The  evidence  of  the  senses  went  to 
show  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  and  that 
sun,  planet  and  stars  revolved  round  it ;  and  the  average  man's 
faith  in  the  alternative  explanation  was  of  that  intellectual  order 
which  works  no  miracles.  But  this  morning's  news  was  com- 
pelling them  all  to  think  of  the  earth  as  an  almost  negligible 
body  in  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system,  a  body  that  had 
narrowly  escaped  extinction  by  a  casual  visitor  coming  out  of 
the  inconceivable  depths  of  the  vast,  indifferent  Universe.  And 
the  thought  made  them  feel  small,  of  Httle  account  and  perilously 
unsafe. 

Everyone  went  to  listen  to  the  broadcast  of  the  ii  o'clock 
news.  Reception  was  still  very  bad,  interrupted  at  frequent 
intervals  by  the  raucous  screeching  of  "atmospherics",  but  the 
substance  was  sufficiently  intelligible,  and  dealt  almost  ex- 
clusively with  further  details  of  the  European  earthquake 
which  had  been  of  a  scope  and  violence  for  which  there  was  no 
kind  of  precedent  in  the  known  history  of  the  world.  Telegraphic 
communication  was  still  meagre,  interrupted  now  not  by  the 
magnetic  storm  but  by  the  faUing  of  telegraph  posts  and  the 
snapping  of  cables  and  wires.  Nevertheless  there  was  enough 
material  to  indicate  the  outlines  of  an  immense  disaster  and  the 
probabiUty  that  the  death-roll  would  presently  be  counted  in 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Not  a  single  reference  was  made  to 
the  war.  At  the  end  of  the  news  the  announcer  said  that  after 
the  one  o'clock  broadcast,  there  would  be  a  fifteen-minute  talk 
by  an  eminent  geologist  on  the  causes  and  action  of  earthquakes. 

There  was  Httle  comment  at  Blenheim  on  this  further 
elaboration  of  news  in  the  morning  papers.  What  was  there 
to  say,  except  that  the  earth  had  apparently  become  curiously 
unstable  ? 

"My  young  friend,  Spenlow,  speaks  of  the  solar  system  as  a 
delicate  mechanism,"  Mr.  Campion  advised  Parkinson,  who,  for 
once,  was  imable  to  settle  down  to  work.  "All  a  matter  of 
scale,  I  suppose.  The  balance  of  forces  is  equally  sensitive 
whether  you're  dealing  with  billions  of  tons  and  thousands  of 
milHons  of  miles,  or  grammes  and  centimetres." 

"H'm  !  Yes.  I'd  like  to  meet  Spenlow,"  Parkinson  replied, 
and  continued,  "I  wonder  what  effect  this  will  have  on  people 
generally  ?  Assuming,  for  instance,  that  the  worst  is  over  now, 
will  the  war  go  on  again  or  will  people  have  been  so  shaken  up 
by  all  this  that " 
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"They'll  come  to  their  senses  ?"  Campion  suggested. 

"I  think  it  amounts  to  that,"  Parkinson  agreed. 

Mr.  Campion  reflected  for  a  few  moments  on  what  was  known 
to  him  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  before  he  said,  "I 
doubt  it.  You  and  I  and  others  of  our  sort  will,  I  think,  be 
permanently  influenced  by  this  experience.  But  the  majority 
will  soon  settle  down  again  into  their  old  habits  of  thought." 

Parkinson  nodded.  "I'm  afraid  so,"  he  said.  He  was  stand- 
ing very  still,  his  hands  loosely  clasped  behind  his  back,  looking 
)Ut  of  the  window  of  the  room  which  he  and  Campion  shared 
Ls  an  office.  "I  can  understand  some  people  regarding  this  as 
L  judgment  on  our  wickedness,"  he  continued.  "As  a  matter  of 
iact,  I'd  like  to  believe  it,  myself.  It  would  help  to  restore  my 
onfidence  in  man's  importance  if  I  knew  that  the  Creator  of 
the  Universe  had  His  eye  on  us,  and  thought  us  worth  warning. 
Because  I  must  confess  that  my  opinion  of  humanity's  import- 
ance in  the  larger  scheme  of  things  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  this 
morning.     Isn't  yours?" 

Only  a  few  hours  earlier,  Mr.  Campion  had  confessed  to  a 
sense  of  being  no  more  than  one  of  about  two  thousand  million 
parasites  swarming  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  Parkinson's 
solemn  variation  of  that  statement  warmed  him  to  defend  his 
species.  "Doesn't  do  to  let  oneself  be  over-influenced  by  these 
purely  physical  considerations,"  he  said.  "Man  as  an  animal 
may  be  a  fairly  contemptible  creature,  but  the  mere  fact  that 
we  realize  this  contemptibility  in  that  relation  proves  that  there's 
something  in  us  that  transcends  the  brute.  And  after  all,  my 
boy,  what  an  achievement  it  is  to  be  able  to  give  some  account 
of  the  Universe  around  us,  to  have  the  power  of  conceiving  it 
in  the  mind.  Think  of  the  marvellous  optical  devices  men  have 
invented — the  telescope,  the  spectroscope,  the  microscope,  and 
things  of  that  sort,  simply  to  gratify  their  desire  for  knowledge. 
Nothing  contemptible  about  that,  is  there  ?" 

"No,  no,"  Parkinson  acknowledged,  turning  away  from  the 
window  and  staring  earnestly  at  his  friend's  eager,  crumpled  little 
face.  "But  what  an  almost  negligible  proportion  of  the  human 
race  is  represented  by  those  inventors  and  enquirers  of  yours  !" 

"Well,  old  boy,  think  of  that  small  proportion,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied,  "and  keep  your  tail  up." 

After  that,  feeling  the  better  for  his  own  advice,  he  went  on 
with  his  work  until  it  was  time  to  go  home  for  limch. 

He  found  them  all  listening  to  the  one  o'clock  news  bulletin 
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when  he  got  in,  but  there  was  little  fresh  information,  beyond 
the  addition  of  Brindisi  and  Odessa  to  the  list  of  towns  that 
had  suffered  most  severely. 

Nor  was  the  expert  geologist's  talk  very  illuminating.  He 
began  with  the  theory  that  the  land  masses  of  the  earth  were 
sustained  on  a  viscous  medium  of  great  density,  and  went  on 
from  that  to  the  theory  of  "continental  drift"  which  suggested, 
inter  alia,  that  the  coal  beds  of  Great  Britain  once  lay  in  the 
Tropics,  and  the  North  and  South  American  Continents  along 
the  west  coasts  of  Africa  and  Europe.  He  touched  further  on 
such  assumptions  as  that  the  outer  crust  of  the  earth  was  thin- 
nest under  mountain  chains  and  thickest  under  the  ocean  beds  ; 
and  that  to  account  for  the  earth's  mean  density,  five  and  a  half 
times  that  of  water,  the  central  core  must  be  of  the  solidity  of 
nickel  steel.  Returning  to  the  rocky  crust  which  provided  an 
insulator,  perhaps  twenty-five  miles  thick,  between  us  and  the 
great  heat  below,  he  said  that  if  the  earth  were  reduced  to  the 
size  of  an  Association  football  this  outer  covering  would  be 
represented  by  an  envelope  of  thin  cardboard,  one-thirty-third 
of  an  inch  thick.  And  this  with  some  more  technical  detail  as 
to  the  periodicity  of  earthquakes  and  the  zones  in  which  they 
were  most  frequently  active,  was  all  that  Mr.  Campion  retained 
of  the  broadcast. 

"Well,  I'm  not  much  wiser  for  all  that,"  he  said  at  the 
conclusion,  looking  at  Clive.  "I  know  no  more,  for  instance, 
as  to  what  exactly  is  supposed  to  be  happening  at  the  present 
moment,  or  why." 

"And  there's  no-one  who  can  tell  you,"  Clive  said.  "Ordinary 
earthquakes  are  supposed  to  be  local  movements  of  the  earth's 
crust  due  to  cooling  and  shrinking  or  uneven  distributions  of 
pressure.  But  this,  from  what  we  know  already,  is  no  ordinary 
earthquake.  It  isn't  local  in  the  sense  that  the  famous  earth- 
quakes were,  Corinth,  San  Francisco,  Tokio,  Lisbon  and  so  on, 
for  instance.  This  is  a  cataclysm,  probably  world-wide,  due  to 
conditions  of  which  we  have  had  no  previous  experience." 

"And  it  looks  as  if  we're  still  being  nursed,"  Mr.  Campion 
conmiented.  "Children  must  not  be  frightened  by  bogey  stories. 
Irritating  and  rather  alarming  to  those  who  see  through  the 
game,  but  on  the  whole,  I'll  admit,  justified.  Keep  the  people 
quiet.    After  all,  we've  got  no  advice  to  give  them." 

"Only  one  thing  to  tell  'em,  and  that  is  to  evacuate  the 
towns,"  Clive  replied. 
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Mr.  Campion  whistled.  "Gosh !  yes,"  he  said.  "And 
obviously  that  would  never  do." 

"Even  if  it  was  the  only  hope  of  saving  their  lives  ?" 

"But  would  it?" 

"Nearly  all  the  deatlis  in  an  earthquake  are  due  to  falling 
buildings,  and  fires." 

"Yes,  but  try  to  imagine  the  result  of  a  complete  evacuation 
of  all  the  towns  of  England  at  a  few  hours'  notice  1"  Mr.  Campion 
said.  "Why,  I  suppose  well  over  ninety  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  live  in  the  towns.  There  wouldn't  be  shelter 
for  a  tenth  of  them,  and  how  could  they  be  fed  ?  And  talking 
of  food,  what  about  lunch  ?" 

The  morning  gloom,  which  had  brightened  a  trifle  towards  mid- 
day, deepened  so  markedly  during  lunch  as  almost  to  necessitate 
the  use  of  a  lamp — the  electric  light  not  having  yet  been  restored. 

"Oh  !  Good  Lord !  What's  the  matter  now,  I  wonder  ?" 
Mr.  Campion  exclaimed  impatiently,  getting  up  and  going  over 
to  the  open  french  windows  that  gave  on  to  the  back  lawn. 
Then  he  looked  up  into  the  sky,  and  beckoned  to  those  of  them 
who  were  still  seated  at  the  table,  Clive  and  Nicky  having 
already  got  to  their  feet.  "Just  come  and  look  at  this,"  he 
called  to  them,  before  stepping  out  on  to  the  lawn. 

It  was  a  strange  and  threatening  sky  into  which  they  all 
anxiously  gazed,  a  dusky  red  sky  that  had  no  depth  in  it,  but 
seemed  to  be  drooping  over  the  earth  like  a  great  pall  of  fog 
dimly  lighted  from  below  by  the  reflection  of  a  glowing  fire. 
There  was  no  movement  visible  in  the  texture  of  this  sullen  murk. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  higher  atmosphere  had  taken  body  and 
density,  and  if  it  descended  yet  a  little  lower  might  prove  un- 
breathable.  And  its  dreadful  immobility  w£ls  accentuated  by 
the  awful  stillness  below.  There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  nor 
any  sound  of  bird  or  animal  life.  When  Mr.  Campion  spoke  he 
lowered  his  voice  as  if  afraid  to  break  the  silence. 

"Looks  like  a  pretty  nasty  storm  coming,"  he  said  softly. 

"If  only  it  would  break,"  his  wife  murmured. 

"And  bring  the  rain." 

It  was  more  than  three  weeks  now  since  there  had  been  any 
rain  in  England,  and  the  lawn  on  which  they  were  standing  was 
burnt  and  brown. 

And  then  the  general  silence  was  broken  by  a  low,  muttering 
rumble  that  seemed  to  come  from  beneath  their  feet  rather  than 
from  overhead. 
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"Here  it  comes !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Campion,  and  his  wife  and 
Eleanor  made  a  movement  as  if  they  would  go  back  into  the 
house.    Clive  prevented  them. 

"No.  Get  farther  away,"  he  said.  "Get  to  the  other  end  of 
the  lawn." 

**Is  this "  Mr.  Campion  began,  and  was  interrupted  by 

Nicky. 

"Gosh  !  Look  there  !"  he  said,  pointing  across  the  field  that 
came  to  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  to  a  line  of  tall  elms,  some  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  away,  fine  upstanding  trees  which  now 
in  that  intense  calm  were  slowly  leaning  over  to  the  right,  farther 
and  farther  until  they  paused  at  an  angle  at  which  it  seemed 
impossible  they  could  still  stand,  before  they  partly  righted 
themselves  again. 

At  the  same  moment  there  was  a  renewal  of  that  hollow 
muttering  grumble  which  seemed  now  to  come  from  unimagin- 
able depths  below  the  ground,  and  the  little  party  at  the  end  of 
the  lawn  felt  the  earth  press  suddenly  against  their  feet.  For  a 
few  instants  they  had  the  sensation  of  being  slowly  hfted  together 
with  the  garden  and  all  the  visible  landscape,  then  there  was  a 
sideways  tilt  that  set  them  all  staggering  and  clutching  at  one 
another  for  support.  After  that,  feeling  a  little  sick  and  giddy, 
they  found  themselves  standing  again  on  the  immobility  of  solid 
but,  as  they  felt,  no  longer  dependable  earth. 

"Well,  the  house  is  still  standing,"  Mr.  Campion  remarked, 
as  it  undoubtedly  still  was,  a  perceptible  shade  out  of  the 
perpendicular  but  with  no  visible  crack  in  its  sturdy  stone 
walls. 

"Not  safe  to  go  back  to  it  yet,  though,"  CHve  said.  "There 
may  be  a  secondary  shock.    There  generally  is." 

"So  that  was  an  earthquake,  was  it  ?"  Nicky,  looking  white 
and  scared,  addressed  his  question  to  no-one  in  particular. 

"And  a  pretty  bad  one,"  CUve  replied. 

"Those  elms  are  still  standing,"  Nicky  said,  and  they  all 
looked  across  the  field  at  the  elms,  all  of  them  out  of  the  upright 
and  one  of  them  at  such  a  grotesque  angle  that  it  looked  as  if 
it  must  fall  at  any  moment. 

Mrs.  Campion  hastily  turned  her  head  away  and  took 
Eleanor's  arm.     "It  makes  me  feel  sea-sick,"  she  murmured. 

Mr.  Campion  went  over  to  her  and  took  her  other  arm. 
"Horrible  experience,"  he  said.  "I  can  understand  now  what 
an  effect  it  must  have  had  on  CUve." 
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"He  doesn't  think  it's  safe  to  go  in  yet  ?"  his  wife  asked. 
"I  fed  as  if  I  want  to  lie  down." 

"Not  yet.  In  case  there's  another  shock,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied  gently. 

"Well,  you  see,"  Clive  began,  but  at  that  moment  the  rain 
came. 

It  came  without  any  preliminary  of  scattered  drops,  with  the 
sudden  violence  of  a  great  volume  of  water  incontinently  re- 
leased, a  crashing  downpour  that  wetted  them  all  to  the  skin 
almost  before  they  could  move,  beating  up  from  the  baked  earth 
in  fountains  of  spray,  roaring  like  a  cataract. 

Whatever  the  danger  of  returning  to  the  house,  it  was  im- 
possible to  stay  out  in  that  downpour.  It  was  like  standing 
under  a  waterfall,  in  which  one  would  be  suffocated,  drowned, 
for  lack  of  air,  as  surely  as  below  the  surface  of  a  river.  Nor 
was  the  passage  back  to  the  house  so  easy.  They  had  to  press 
their  way  against  the  resistances  of  an  immense  downrush  of 
water  that  smote  them  with  the  force  of  a  solid  body. 

"I've  never  seen  rain  like  this,"  Mr.  Campion  gasped,  leaning 
against  the  jamb  of  the  french  window. 

"Nor  I,"  said  Clive. 

"It  looks  red,"  Arthur  put  in.     "Why's  that  ?" 

It  not  only  looked,  it  was,  red ;  and  as  they  stared  at  one 
another  they  saw  that  they  were  covered  with  a  dull  red  slime. 
And  when  the  rain  ceased  at  last  some  two  hours  later,  it  could 
be  seen  that  the  surface  of  all  the  visible  land  was  streaked  and 
puddled  with  the  rusty  stain  of  that  volcanic  dust  which  had 
been  suspended  in  the  upper  air. 
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"I  WONDER  what  has  happened  to  the  maids  ?"  Mrs.  Campion 
said  breathlessly,  as  she  thankfully  regained  the  shelter  of  the 
house.  Less  than  ten  minutes  had  passed  since  she  had  left  the 
dining-room,  but  she  was  surprised  to  see  the  remains  of  their 
unfinished  meal  still  on  the  table.  So  much  seemed  to  have 
happened  in  that  interval. 

"I'll  see  to  them,"  her  husband  said.    "You  get  upstairs  and 
L^et  those  wet  things  off," 
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But  there  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  be  overcome  before  any 
of  them  could  change  their  clothes.  The  door  would  not  open, 
and  it  soon  became  evident  that  all  that  CUve,  the  strongest  man 
of  the  party  could  do  would  be  to  pull  the  handle  off.  "Been  a 
slight  settlement,  evidently,"  he  said ;  "but  I  beheve  I  could 
get  it  open  from  the  other  side.    I'll  go  round  to  the  back  door." 

"And  will  you  find  out  about  the  maids?"  Mrs.  Campion 
put  in  as  he  made  for  the  window. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  before  they  heard  Clive  putting 
his  weight  against  the  dining-room  door  from  the  passage,  and 
after  one  or  two  attempts  he  succeeded  in  forcing  it  open,  though 
it  could  not  afterwards  be  closed  again.  The  two  maids,  who 
had  sat  out  the  earthquake  in  frozen  terror  seated  in  the  kitchen, 
accompanied  him.  They  were  still  trembling  with  fright,  but 
despite  Emma's  renewed  certainty  that  the  judgment  day  was 
upon  them,  and  that  the  last  trump  might  sound  at  any  moment, 
she  was  prepared  during  the  interval  of  waiting  to  carry  on  her 
ordinary  duties. 

Two  other  doors  on  the  upper  floor  in  the  same  wall  as  that 
of  the  dining-room  had  to  be  forced  open  before  all  the  bedrooms 
could  be  entered,  but  after  that  had  been  done  and  they  were  aU 
in  dry  clothes  again,  they  reassembled  in  the  sitting-room.  The 
two  windows  of  this  room  looked  out  across  the  front  garden 
towards  Woodstock,  but  it  was  impossible  to  see  what  damage 
had  been  done  in  the  town,  through  the  veil  of  the  deluge.  The 
roar  of  that  crashing  downpour  was  still  louder  here  than  it  had 
been  in  the  garden,  drumming  on  the  slate  roof  and  descending 
everjrwhere  in  miniature  cataracts  from  the  overcharged  eaves 
gutters  into  the  pools  of  standing  water  that  half  an  hour  earlier 
had  been  flower-beds.  It  was,  however,  much  lighter  than  it 
had  been  before  the  rain  came,  and  neither  sky  nor  water  was 
now  tinged  with  red. 

Conversation  was  difficult  against  the  background  of  that 
steady  roar  of  water,  and  the}^  were  all  constrained  by  the  feeling 
that  whatever  they  said  must  be  either  obvious  or  irrelevant. 
They  were  waiting  for  something  that  would  provide  a  meaning 
and  an  explanation  of  the  immense  developments  that  were 
transforming  the  known  world  into  a  place  of  which  they  had 
neither  experience  nor  knowledge.  But  at  the  moment  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  wait. 

Mrs.  Campion  and  Eleanor  helped  to  fill  that  interval,  first 
by  a  pretence  of  helping  the  maids  to  clear  away  and  wash  up 
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the  luncheon  things,  a  rather  superfluous  undertaking  which 
gave  them  some  sort  of  occupation  and  an  excuse  for  imitating 
the  methods  of  the  press  by  giving  what  assurance  they  could  to 
Emma  and  Maud.  After  that  was  done  they  got  tea,  an  hour 
earlier  than  usual,  making  that  familiar  meal  an  assertion  of  their 
faith  that  neither  earthquake  nor  flood  could  destroy  the  routine 
of  common  life. 

They  were  still  sitting  about  the  tea-table  when  the  rain 
ceased  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  had  begun.  The  roar  to  which 
they  had  by  now  grown  accustomed  became  less  violent  and 
then  incontinently  stopped,  leaving  a  startling  silence  emphasized 
rather  than  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  water  still  cascading  from 
the  eaves  gutters. 

They  all  jumped  to  their  feet  at  once  and  went  to  the  windows. 
From  here  they  had  their  first  intimation  of  their  own  good 
fortune  in  inhabiting  a  well-built  stone  house  of  two  storeys,  that 
if  it  were  now  slightly  tilted  on  its  original  base,  had  reacted  as 
a  whole  and  not  split  into  a  ruin  of  separate  pieces.  For  from 
what  they  could  see  of  the  town  it  was  certain  that  considerable 
damage  had  been  done.  Most  prominent  in  the  outlook  of  that 
restricted  viewpoint  was  a  pair  of  semi-detached  villas,  which 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  violently  cleft  by  the  action  of  a  mighty 
wedge,  one  half  of  the  block  leaning  away  from  the  other,  with 
an  effect  of  being  perilously  tied  together  by  the  twisted  timbers 
of  the  gaping  roof. 

They  caught  occasional  glimpses,  also,  of  the  figures  of  men 
and  women,  hurrying  into  the  streets,  here  and  there,  now  that 
the  torrential  rain  had  ceased — figures  that  even  at  that  distance 
conveyed  an  effect  of  terror  and  dismay. 

"H'm !  The  next  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  go  and  see  what 
help  we  can  give,"  Mr.  Campion  said  ;  and  added,  "We've  been 
spared  one  of  the  forces  of  destruction  on  this  occasion.  No  fires 
were  possible  in  that  deluge.  Well,  Emily,  we  four  men  will  go 
and  offer  our  services  and  you  four  women  had  better  make  what 
preparations  you  can  for  the  entertainment  of  the  refugees  we 
may  bring  back  with  us." 

Arthur  remarked  that  this  was  worse  than  any  Blitz.  He 
evidently  did  not  share  his  father's  earlier  expressed  opinion 
that  it  was  better  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  God  than  into  the  hands 
of  man. 

The  movement  of  the  earth's  surface  at  that  particular  place 
might  have  been  likened  to  a  smooth  swell  heaving  deliberately 
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across  the  width  of  a  tranquil  sea  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  damage 
was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  expected.  Many  chimneys 
had  fallen  but  few  houses  were  completely  wrecked.  In  the  main 
street,  stone  cornices  and  the  parapet  walls  of  fiat-pitched 
roofs  had  come  down,  and  there  had  been  two  deaths  and  several 
accidents  from  this  cause,  when  the  inhabitants  had  rushed  out 
of  their  houses  at  the  first  shock.  But  the  casualty  list  in  all  was 
only  between  thirty  or  forty,  seven  people  having  been  killed 
outright. 

Help  had  been  delayed  by  the  violence  of  the  rain,  and  when 
Mr.  Campion,  Give  and  the  two  boys  came  into  the  town  some 
of  the  streets  were  still  knee-deep  torrents  of  rushing  water. 
But  the  rescue  work  of  those  trapped  in  the  ruined  houses,  and 
first-aid  to  those  who  had  been  seriously  hurt,  were  now  being 
rapidly  organized,  and  helpers  in  both  connexions  were  warmly 
welcomed. 

And  for  the  time  being  it  seemed  as  if  the  powers  of  des- 
truction had  withdrawn  their  threat.  The  darkness  of  the  past 
few  days  had  Ufted,  and  a  little  before  five  o'clock  the  sun  came 
out  in  a  clear,  rain-washed  sky.  This  was  the  first  natural, 
friendly  evening  since  the  beginning  of  all  the  trouble  a  week 
earUer,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  crisis  had  passed 
and  that  the  earth  and  the  elements  were  recovering  their  usual 
stability. 

The  "Marlborough  Arms"  had  suffered  comparatively  little. 
There  was  a  zig-zag  crack  in  the  stonework  of  the  fagade  extending 
from  the  eaves  to  the  head  of  one  of  the  ground-floor  windows, 
and  the  roof  had  leaked  severely  in  two  places  during  the  down- 
pour. But  two  of  the  main  rooms  at  the  street  level  were  being 
used  as  first-aid  stations  under  the  supervision  of  the  grievously 
overworked  local  practitioner,  no  outside  assistance  having  been 
procurable  so  far.  Most  of  the  people  whose  houses  had  become 
uninhabitable  were  being  temporarily  lodged  there  and  Mr. 
Campion's  first  offer  of  a  refuge  in  his  own  home  was  made  to  the 
Parkinsons — neither  of  whom  had  been  hurt — the  evacuation 
of  their  two  rooms  at  the  hotel  providing  accommodation  for 
half-a-dozen  homeless  people  from  the  town.  The  only  other 
refugee  he  provided  for  was  a  woman  whose  old  house,  sandwiched 
between  two  more  modern  buildings,  had  been  cracked  and  burst 
open  by  the  pressure  on  its  two  sides. 

The  streets  were  almost  clear  of  water  when  the  Campion 
party  made  its  way  home  at  nine  o'clock,  but  in  many  places 
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tliere  were  great  pools  of  slime  that  looked  unpleasantly  like 
blood. 

As  they  tramped  up  the  hill,  Arthur  and  Nicky,  pleasantly 
tired  and  a  little  elated  by  the  work  they  had  been  doing,  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  having  had  the  experience  of  what 
Nicky  referred  to  as  their  first  earthquake  ;  Mr.  Campion  letting 
his  imagination  run,  was  wondering  what  had  happened  elsewhere 
in  England — and  in  Europe. 

"1  expect  it's  been  f;ir  worse  in  the  South,"  he  remarked 
tentatively  to  Clive. 

"Certain,  I  should  .-.in,  ^  live  said,  "lin  prepared  to  hear 
that  we  were  only  on  the  very  edge  of  a  colossal  disaster.  These 
are  no  ordinary  earthquakes.  In  my  opinion,  they  represent  a 
drastic  disturbance  of  the  great  land  masses.  In  which  case 
almost  anything  may  have  happened.  It's  well  on  the  cards, 
for  instance,  that  there  have  been  tremendous  encroachments  of 
the  sea  in  some  places,  and  recessions  in  others." 

"Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  hear  something  from  the  B.B.C.," 
Mr.  Campion  said.  "We  are  such  creatures  of  circumstance,"  he 
continued,  "that  on  this  lovely  evening  any  tragedy  seems 
indecently  bearable.  During  the  awful  gloom  of  the  past  few 
days,  one  had  a  horrible  feeling  of  impending  doom.  Now, 
well,  it's  as  if  nature  had  done  its  worst  and  repented." 

"It's  quite  probable  that  the  worst  is  over,  now,"  Clive 
agreed. 

There  had,  Eleanor  reported  when  they  got  in,  been  no  news 
at  nine  o'clock,  only  an  announcement  that  a  bulletin  would  be 
issued  at  ten  on  the  National  wavelength  of  1500  metres,  which 
had  not  been  used  in  the  home  service  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  war. 

"Now  what  does  that  mean  ?"  Mr.  Campion  enquired.  "That 
the  usual  stations  have  been  put  out  of  action,  or  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  fear  of  the  long  wavelength  being  of  any  assistance 
to  the  enemy  ?" 

"I  can  well  believe  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  war,"  CUve 
replied,  "but  not  so  easily  that  the  Government  has  already 
realized  it." 

No  confidences  were  given  under  that  head  in  the  ten  o'clock 
bulletin,  but  the  exaggerated  caution  displayed  in  giving  the 
account  of  what  had  happened  that  afternoon  in  the  British 
Isles  had  all  the  war-time  air  of  telling  nothing  that  might  be 
of  use  to  the  enemy. 
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"A  severe  earthquake  shock  was  experienced  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  this  afternoon,"  the 
Announcer  began  in  his  gravest  voice ;  "but  osving  to  the 
interruption  of  communications  very  few  details  have  so  far  been 
received.  In  London  there  was  much  damage  to  property  and 
many  casualties,  but  fortunately  no  serious  fires  owing  to  the 
astounding  deluge  of  rain  that  fell  immediately  after  the  shock 
had  passed.  One  alarming  feature  of  the  shock  was  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  Thames,  resulting  in  the  flooding  of  the  Essex 
marshes  and  some  of  the  bankside  districts  of  London." 

From  that  he  went  on  to  give  a  few  samples  of  news  from  the 
provinces,  such  as  the  report  of  encroachments  of  the  sea  in  the 
Kent  and  Sussex  coasts,  most  notably  at  Rye  and  Selsey,  the 
collapse  of  the  spire  of  Chichester  Cathedral,  and  the  flooding  of 
King's  Lynn  and  Hull,  facts  given  with  the  absence  of  illumina- 
ting particulars  which  left  the  hearers  uncertain  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  disasters  recorded. 

There  was  a  just  perceptible  Uft  in  the  Announcer's  voice 
when  he  passed  to  what  news  had  so  far  been  received  from 
Europe,  just  such  a  change  of  tone  as  that  which  on  ordinary 
occasions  differentiated  the  story  of  our  own  bombers'  successes 
from  those  of  the  enemy.  Yet  from  what  news  it  had  been  possible 
to  gather  by  wireless,  Clive's  forecast  of  a  colossal  disaster  seemed 
to  have  been  justified.  There  appeared  Uttle  doubt,  for  instance, 
that  there  had  been  a  vast  inrush  of  the  sea,  incorrectly  described 
as  a  "tidal  wave",  that  had  completely  submerged  Holland, 
Northern  Hanover  and  parts  of  WestphaHa  and  Belgium.  But, 
indeed,  terrible  as  was  this  story  of  an  invading  sea  that  had 
reached  more  than  a  hundred  miles  inland,  it  was  the  sparseness 
of  reports  from  the  Continent  that  had  the  more  tragic  sig- 
nificance. For  the  lack  of  information  as  to  what  was  happening 
could  not  in  this  case  be  attributed  to  the  English  censorship. 
What  reason  could  there  be  for  withholding  the  facts  of  the 
European  disaster  from  the  English  people  ?  No,  the  silence 
must  be  due  to  a  cataclysm  great  enough  to  have  completely 
disorganized  the  means  of  communication,  and  destroyed  the 
wish  to  impart  it.  Nothing,  in  fact,  had  come  through  by  any 
source  other  than  the  radio,  and  the  account  of  the  inundation 
broadcast  from  the  Brunswick  wireless  station  had  been  in  the 
nature  of  an  S  O  S.  It  seemed  probable  that  panic  reigned  from 
one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other,  and  the  single  concern  of  the 
people  was  for  their  own  safety. 
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rhe  little  group  about  the  receiving  set  looked  at  one  another 
with  scared,  wondering  faces  after  the  Announcer  had  closed  with 
the  statement  that  there  would  be  no  further  broadcast  that 
night,  but  that  it  was  hoped  that  a  news  bulletin  might  be  issued 
at  eight  o'clock  next  morning.  It  was  Nicky  who  broke  the 
brooding  silence  by  asking,  "But,  I  say,  what  do  you  suppose 
has  happened  ?" 

"One  thing  seems  pretty  certain,"  CUve  replied ;  "which  is 
that  there  has  been  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  bed  of  the  North 
Sea.  Nothing  else  could  account  for  that  inundation  of  Northern 
Europe,  and  it's  conftrmed  by  the  EngUsh  news  of  the  flooding  on 
the  South  Coast,  in  Essex,  and  at  Lynn  and  Hull.    Only  ..." 

"Only  what  ?"  Mr.  Parkinson  prompted  him  anxiously. 

"Well,  one  doesn't  know  how  much  was  being  kept  back  of 
the  English  news,"  Clive  said.  "But  if  the  sea  has  come  in  over 
the  Netherlands  into  Hanover  and  WestphaUa,  one  would  have 
expected  that  the  whole  of  the  Fens  up  to  Lincoln,  Peterborough 
and  Cambridge  would  be  under  water.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
better  part  of  South  London.    It's  just  a  question  of  levels." 

"I  can  hardly  believe,"  Mr.  Parkinson  said  gravely  ;  "that 
no  mention  would  have  been  made  of  a  disaster  of  that 
magnitude." 

"I  should  scarcely  have  thought  so,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed. 

"They  mayn't  know  yet,  of  course,"  Arthur  put  in. 

"They  must  know  about  London,"  Mr.  Campion  said  testily. 
"They're  carrying  this  infernal  grandmotherly  policy  too  far 
altogether.    Things  like  this,  we  ought  to  know." 

"But  what  do  you  suppose  is  happening  in  Europe,  Walter  ?" 
his  wife  asked. 

Mr.  Campion  looked  distressed  and  passed  the  question  on  to 
Clive,  who  sUghtly  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said  that  simply 
anything  might  have  happened. 

"I  suppose  this'll  be  the  end  of  the  war,  in  any  case  ?"  Mrs. 
Parkinson  said. 

"Oh  !  the  war,"  Mr.  Campion  ejaculated.  "I'd  forgotten  all 
about  it.  Yes,  there'll  be  no  more  need  for  us  to  kill  one  another 
for  the  present.  The  time  has  come,  I  hope,  to  think  of  trying 
to  help  one  another  instead." 

They  were,  however,  to  be  reminded  that  the  war  was  not 
yet  forgotten  in  Woodstock,  when  a  local  A.R.P.  warden  called 
at  half-past  ten  to  warn  them  that  it  was  ten  minutes  after  black- 
out time  and  their  front  windows  were  showing  a  light. 
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"Oh !  my  God,"  Mr.  Campion  protested.  "You're  not 
expecting  an  air-raid  to-night,  are  you  ?" 

"We've  'ad  no  instructions  to  relinquish  the  black-out 
order,"  the  warden  repHed  in  the  official  tone  of  one  well  used  to 
such  excuses  as  these. 

"There  may  be  no-one  to  give  instructions,  for  all  we  know," 
Mr.  Campion  said. 

"Well,  we'll  'ope  it  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  that,"  the  warden 
rephed  with  a  superior  smile.  "In  any  case,  I  must  ask  you,  sir, 
to  darken  your  windows.  I  could  see  your  Hghts  from  my 
garden." 

"Very  well,  very  well.  It  shall  be  done,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
It  was  useless  to  argue  with  a  man  of  that  sort,  but  when  he  had 
returned  to  the  sitting-room  and  complied  with  the  order,  he 
loosed  his  impatience  by  saying,  "Fellows  of  that  sort  are  men- 
tally incapable  of  realizing,  or  adapting  themselves  to,  an 
unfamiUar  situation.  That  chap  would  come  round  asking  us 
to  black-out  our  lights  if  the  rest  of  the  place  were  on  fire.  It's 
the  official  mind,  Parkinson.  An  order's  an  order  until  it  has 
been  revoked.  And  men  like  this  chap  will  go  on  automatically 
doing  his  particular  job  after  it  has  become  absolutely  mean- 
ingless." 

"I  think  that  sort  does,  nevertheless,  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  social  economy,"  Parkinson  said. 

"Unquestioning  obedience.  The  slave  mentality,"  Mr. 
Campion  commented. 

"But  what  would  happen  if  they  tried  to  think  for  them- 
selves ?"  Clive  asked. 

"Chaos.    Absolute  chaos,"  Parkinson  murmured. 

"I  don't  want  them  to  think  independently,"  Mr.  Campion 
protested.  "But  even  in  obeying  orders,  they  might  surely 
display  a  little  intelligence." 

"Might  be  a  dangerous  precedent,  you  know,"  Chve  suggested. 
"The  use  of  their  intelhgence  might  lead  them  to  question  the 
good  sense  of  their  orders." 

"All  of  which,"  Mr.  Campion  replied ;  "is  the  justification 
of  Nazi-ism  and  dictatorship — principles  that  offend  my  feeUng 
for  truth  and  justice.  I  suppose  that  was  what  lay  behind  my 
wish  for  a  cataclysm  that  would  turn  the  thought  of  the  world 
in  a  new  direction.  And  now  we've  apparently  got  our 
cataclysm.  ..."  But  he  paused  too  long  over  his  deduction, 
obviously  a  very  difficult  one  to  draw,  and  Arthur  turned  the 
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conversation  back  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  world  situation 
by  expressing  a  wonder  as  to  what  news  they  would  get  in  the 
morning's  papers. 

"I  suppose  there  will  be  papers  in  the  morning,"  Clive 
speculated. 

"Surely  you  don't  think  that  London  has  been  destroyed,  Mr. 
Spenlow  ?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"I  think  it's  quite  on  the  cards  that  railway  communications 
may  be  seriously  intermpted,"  he  replied.  "But  we  shall  get 
the  B.B.C.  news  at  eight  o'clock." 

When  that  broadcast  was  given,  however,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  devoted  to  instructions  and  warnings  rather  than 
to  news.  The  general  advice  to  the  people  as  a  whole  coming 
presumably  from  an  official  source,  was  that  they  should  so  far 
as  possible  remain  in  their  own  districts.  Communication  of  all 
kinds,  railway,  road,  telegraph  and  telephone,  were  seriously 
interrupted,  but  local  emergency  committees  would  take  over 
the  control  of  food  distribution  and  nothing  whatever  would 
be  gained  by  flying  from  the  towns  into  the  country.  Labour  was 
being  organized  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  restore  the  railways  and 
the  roads,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  urban  districts  were  exhorted 
to  stay  in  them  and  to  get  in  touch  and  collaborate  with  their 
local  committees.  All  work  in  munition  factories  was  tem- 
porarily suspended,  but  the  Government  was  guaranteeing  the 
payment  of  wages  for  at  least  the  next  ten  days. 

It  was  not  until  this  side  of  affairs  had  been  dealt  with  in 
full  that  any  detailed  news  was  forthcoming.  London  had 
evidently  suffered  severely.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  in 
ruins,  Big  Ben  and  the  Victoria  Tower  having  fallen,  as  had,  also, 
the  mezzonine  tower  of  Westminster  Cathedral.  But  the  river 
although  in  flood  from  the  sudden  torrents  of  rain  was  no  longer 
overflowing  its  banks.  Reports  from  Europe  were  still  few  and 
very  vague,  but  it  seemed  certain  that  the  inundation  of  Northern 
Europe  had  now  extended  to  Pomerania,  Danzig  and  East 
Prussia  ;  and  the  general  implication  was  that  the  common 
affairs  of  everyday  life  were  at  a  standstill. 

"Hm !  Forming  emergency  committees,"  Mr.  Campion 
commented  when  the  broadcast  had  been  concluded.  "I  think 
I  shall  try  to  get  into  Oxford  and  find  out  what  has  happened 
there." 

"I'll  come  with  you  if  I  may,"  Clive  said.     "But  what's 
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puzzling  me  chiefly  is  that  while  the  sea  is  flooding  North 
Germany,  it  has  receded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  That 
wouldn't  be  possible  if  the  inundation  was  due  to  a  raising  of  the 
bed  of  the  North  Sea,  as  seemed  almost  certain  from  last  night's 
report.  You  remember  that  then,  encroachments  of  the  sea,  or 
a  tidal  wave  as  they  miscall  it,  had  taken  place  at  Hull,  King's 
Lynn,  Essex  and  round  the  comer  of  Kent  and  Sussex  as  far  as 
Selsey.    You  see  the  only  possible  explanation,  of  course." 

And  then,  as  neither  Mr.  Campion  nor  Mr.  Parkinson  had  got 
as  far  as  that,  he  continued  : 

"A  tremendous  subsidence  of  land  along  that  Northern 
European  coast,  which  has  drawn  off  the  excess  of  water  from  the 
East  Coast  of  England." 

For  perhaps  a  couple  of  minutes  after  that  no-one  spoke. 
CUve  was  staring  abstractedly  up  at  the  ceihng,  trying  to  calculate 
the  probabilities  of  what  had  already  happened  and  what  might 
happen  next,  from  the  insufficient  data  at  his  command.  Mrs. 
Campion,  Eleanor  and  Mrs.  Parkinson  were  grouped  together  in 
silent  apprehension  contemplating  the  wreck  of  the  civilization 
they  had  always  known  ;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Campion  who  first  gave 
voice  to  the  apprehension  of  the  difficulties  that  might  affect 
their  immediate  future. 

"Do  you  think  we  shall  be  able  to  get  food  ?"  she  asked. 

"We  must  find  out  what's  happening,  Emily,"  her  husband 
said.  "Chve  and  I  are  going  in  the  car  to  Oxford.  We  may  be 
able  to  get  information  there." 

"I'll  go  down  to  Blenheim,"  Mr.  Parkinson  added.  They  had 
heard  overnight  that  the  Palace  had  not  suffered  severely  and 
was  still  inhabitable.  "It'll  be  as  well  to  hear  what  the  Depart- 
ment generally  is  proposing  to  do.  I  expect  some  of  them  will 
want  to  get  back  to  town." 

"And  someone  had  better  see  if  they  can't  get  the  doctor  to 
come  and  see  Mrs.  Barrett,"  Eleanor  put  in.  "I'm  afraid  she's 
very  ill." 

"Mrs.  Barrett  ?"  Mrs.  Parkinson  murmured  interrogatively. 

"The  old  lady  we  rescued  last  night,"  Arthur  explained. 

"Yes,  she's  in  the  small  room,"  Mrs.  Campion  added.  "We 
put  her  to  bed  as  soon  as  she  got  here." 

"Well,  will  you  boys  try  and  beat  up  the  doctor  ?"  Mr. 
Campion  asked.  "I  expect  he's  got  his  hands  pretty  full,  but  he 
may  be  able  to  come.    But  first  of  all,  we  must  have  breakfast." 

"We're  still  waiting  for  the  milk,"  Mrs.  Campion  said. 
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"Which  may  not  come  till  midday,  if  it  comes  at  all,"  her 
husband  repUed.  "In  this  new  world  of  ours,  Emily,  we  may  have, 
I'm  afraid,  to  put  up  with  worse  things  than  a  lack  of  milk." 

"I  daresay  there's  enough  for  tea,  if  not  for  coffee  or  the 
cereals,"  Mrs.  Campion  said,  getting  to  her  feet.  "I'll  go  and 
see  Emma." 

"It  has  frequently  been  remarked,"  Mr.  Campion  said  when 
his  wife  had  gone  out,  "that  when  you  travel  you  take  all  the 
circumstances  of  your  familiar  Ufe  with  you,  and  I  foresee  that 
tliat  will  apply  as  much  to  a  change  of  era  as  a  change  of  scene. 
Half  of  Europe  may  be  under  the  North  Sea,  but  our  real  interest 
must  still  be  what  we  are  going  to  have  for  breakfast,  to-day, 
to-morrow  and  next  week." 

"It  will  certainly  be  a  very  vital  question  in  the  immediate 
future,"  Clive  agreed. 

"But  I  say,  pater,"  Arthur  protested.  "You  don't  really 
think  that  we're  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  do  you  ?" 

"It  looks  uncommonly  like  it  to  me,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion 
repUed.  "And,  for  the  moment,  I  fancy  that  the  general  cry 
wUl  be  'back  to  the  land'.  It's  true  that  we've  had  no  information 
yet  as  to  what  has  been  happening  in  America,  but  even  if  they 
can  come  to  our  assistance,  there  are  bound  to  be  some  very 
drastic  changes  in  our  economic  system  of  the  kind  that  may 
necessitate  our  doing  some  real  productive  work  for  our  living." 

"Suit  me  all  right,"  Clive  said,  getting  up  and  going  over  to 
the  window. 

"Me,  too,"  Eleanor  said,  watching  him. 

The  others  were  frowning  perplexedly,  as  if  they  were  unable 
to  visualize  the  possibilities  of  this  new  era.  Mrs.  Parkinson  was 
looking  at  her  hands,  white,  well-kept  hands  that  did  not  suggest 
easy  adaptability  to  land  work. 

The  party  separated  directly  after  breakfast.  Mrs.  Parkinson 
accompanied  her  husband  to  Blenheim,  Arthur  and  Nicky  went 
off  to  find  the  doctor  for  Mrs.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Campion  occupied 
herself  with  the  housework  and  Mr.  Campion  and  CUve  set  out 
in  the  car  to  get  whatever  news  there  might  be  in  Oxford.  It 
was  a  grey  morning  with  a  Hght  ground  mist,  but  looked  as  if  it 
might  clear  later  in  the  day. 

"I'm  more  than  half  expecting,"  Mr.  Campion  said  as  they 
passed  through  the  main  street  of  Woodstock,  "to  meet  a  crowd 
of  refugees." 
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"Quite  possible,"  Ciive  assented.  "Also,  I  shouldn't  be  the 
least  surprised  to  find  the  better  part  of  Oxford  in  ruins." 

There  was,  however,  no  sign  of  any  crowd  ahead  as  they  came 
out  into  the  open  country,  nor  after  they  had  passed  the  turn 
on  the  right  leading  to  Bladon,  Long  Handborough  and  Witney 
did  they  meet  a  single  car.  It  is  true  that  motoring  was  neither 
easy  nor  safe.  In  some  places  the  tarmac  surface  of  the  road  had 
been  destroyed  leaving  twenty  yards  or  so  of  rough  earth  to  be 
carefully  negotiated,  in  others  it  had  been  contorted  into  a  series 
of  steep  hummocks  with  water  standing  in  the  hollows  between 
the  crests,  and  in  one  place  for  a  stretch  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  the  whole  road  had  been  tilted  sideways  Uke  the  "batter"  of 
a  curved  racing  track. 

"Phew  !"  Mr.  Campion  ejaculated  when  having  negotiated 
this  difficult  strip  he  stopped  the  car  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  face.    "This  is  like  motoring  in  a  nightmare." 

"Yes,"  Clive  agreed,  "and  I've  a  kind  of  feeling  that  we 
aren't  going  to  get  much  further.  What  do  you  make  of  that 
horizon  ahead  ?" 

In  front  of  them  the  road  rose  in  a  fairly  steep  incline,  and 
some  half-a-mile  ahead  the  landscape  terminated  in  a  hard  line 
that  held  a  suggestion  at  this  distance  of  being  the  edge  of  a 
cliff. 

"This  hill,  of  course,  is  new  to  me,"  Mr.  Campion  remarked, 
setting  the  car  going  again  and  proceeding  with  great  caution 
over  the  rough,  hummocky  surface.  "It  wasn't  here  the  last 
time  I  came  along  this  road.  And  as  to  that,  well  it  looks  like 
the  end  of  the  world." 

Nor  did  that  hard  edge  change  its  forbidding  aspect  as  they 
approached,  and  fifty  yards  or  so  short  of  it  Mr.  Campion 
stopped  the  car  and  suggested  that  they  should  investigate  on 
foot,  before  going  on. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  going  on  for  them  any  further  in  that 
direction,  for  when  they  came  as  near  that  edge  as  they  could  in 
safety  they  saw  that  between  them  and  Oxford  there  was  an 
impassable  gulf,  a  great  rent  in  the  earth  in  places  a  hundred 
yards  wide,  descending  to  depths  to  which  they  could  see  no 
bottom.  And  this  vast  rent  extended  so  far  as  they  could  see  for 
miles  to  right  and  left  of  them,  not  in  a  straight  line,  nor  of  an 
even  width,  but  in  an  irregular  jagged  crack,  as  if  giant  hands 
had  titanically  split  open  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  had  given 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
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It  would  obviously  be  dangerous  to  approach  the  edge  of 
this  gulf,  from  which  great  masses  of  earth  might  at  any  moment 
break  away  and  fall  into  the  abyss,  a  danger  very  clearly  indicated 
by  great  cracks  that  zig-zagged  here  and  there  in  front  of 
them. 

"Well,  no  need  to  look  any  further  for  the  absence  of  traffic," 
Mr.  Campion  remarked.  Only  bathos  was  possible  in  the  face  of 
iich  a  disaster  as  this. 

"It'll  probably  close  again  as  the  pressure  adjusts  itself. 
They  always  do,"  CUve  said.  "But  I  wonder  we  didn't  hear  it 
happening  yesterday  afternoon." 

"We  couldn't  hear  anything  for  the  roar  of  that  deluge  on 
the  roof,"  Mr.  Campion  repUed. 

For  a  few  moments  they  stood  in  silence  gazing  out  over 
what  they  could  see  of  the  country  ahead  of  them,  and  then  the 
sound  of  a  low  rumbling  made  them  both  start  hurriedly  back 
down  the  road.  If  that  sound  presaged  another  earthquake,  the 
crumbling  edge  of  this  gulf  was  no  place  to  be  caught  in.  But 
when  they  stopped  at  a  safe  distance  from  that  threateningly 
unstable  cUff ,  they  saw  a  smoke  of  dust  rising  from  the  gulf  some 
half-mile  away  on  their  right  and  realized  that  what  they  had 
heard  was  a  small  avalanche  of  earth  and  rocks  falhng  into 
the  gulf. 

"Oh !  Lord,  how  dreadful  is  this  place,"  Mr.  Campion 
murmured.    "Come  on,  Clive,  let's  go  home." 

But  when  they  had  got  back  to  the  car,  turned  it  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  direction  of  Woodstock  and  reseated 
themselves  for  the  adventurous  return  journey,  Mr.  Campion 
did  not  immediately  restart  the  engine.  Instead  he  leaned  forward 
over  the  wheel  and  suddenly  announced  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind. 

"I'm  going  to  get  out  of  this,"  he  announced.  "Whatever 
may  happen  in  the  future,  it's  clear  from  what  we've  already  seen 
and  know  that  for  a  time  the  whole  of  Europe  will  be  completely 
disorganized.  There'll  be  no  use  during  that  time  for  Treasury 
Officials,  CUve,  and  very  Uttle,  I  expect,  for  astronomers.  What 
do  you  think  ?" 

"They'll  be  able  to  do  without  me,  in  any  case,"  Clive  agreed. 

"You're  with  me  then  on  the  main  issue  ?" 

"Absolutely,"  Clive  said.  "But  when  you  say  you're  going 
to  get  out  of  this,  where  do  you  propose  to  go  ?" 

"That's  what  has  just  come  to  me  with  the  force  of  a  great 
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conviction,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "Quite  suddenly,  as  I  was 
turning  the  car.  And  the  more  I  think  of  it,  the  more  certain  I 
am  that  it  is  the  only  thing  to  do.  I'm  going  with  all  my  family 
to  plant  ourselves  on  my  elder  brother,  preparatory  to  planting 
other  things  of  almost  equal  importance.  He's  got  the  family 
place,  such  as  it  is,  and  farms  his  own  land.  Also,  he  has  an 
immense  garden,  much  of  it  wasted  at  present  in  lawns  and 
flower-beds  that  if  put  under  intensive  cultivation  would  provide 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  the  whole  village.  My  brother  and  I 
haven't  seen  much  of  one  another  in  the  last  few  years,  but  it  is 
a  part  of  my  inspiration  that  he'll  certainly  take  us  in." 

"Sounds  a  possible  scheme,"  Clive  said.  "Where  does  he 
live  ?" 

"A  village  called  Halton,  four  miles  from  Peterborough." 

CHve  pursed  his  lips  and  shook  his  head.  "In  the  Fens  ?" 
he  asked. 

"No,  the  other  side.  Halton's  on  the  border  of  Huntingdon- 
shire." 

"I  don't  like  the  sound  of  it  at  all,"  CHve  said.  "If  this 
European  subsidence,  we've  inferred,  isn't  permanent — and  it 
will  be  months  before  we  can  be  reasonably  sure  which  of  these 
sinkings  and  upheavals  are  likely  to  be  permanent  and  which 
aren't — there's  a  strong  probabihty  that  all  the  Ecist  of  England 
will  be  inundated.  And  seeing  that,  the  only  obviously  safe  thing 
to  do  is  to  make  for  the  higher  ground,  especially  that  near  at 
hand.  To  me  the  Cotswolds  seems  very  clearly  indicated. 
Temporetrily,  at  least.  Until  things  are  decently  static  again. 
Don't  you  agree  ?" 

Mr.  Campion  did  not.  He  saw  that  what  CUve  had  said  was 
reasonable  enough,  but  the  reasons  were  based  on  uncertain 
premises.  AU  that  he  could  do  was  to  forecast  the  more  likely 
eventualities.  And  though  no  doubt  the  sensible  man  would 
take  the  course  that  promised  the  best  chances  of  safety,  he, 
himself,  preferred  to  trust  his  sense  of  guidance,  his  inner 
certainty  of  what  was  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do.  He  was  in 
the  exalted  state  of  mind  of  one  who  has  had  an  intuition  of 
truth  and  now  regards  intellectual  reason  as  an  insufficient  and 
fallible  guide,  to  be  used  as  a  staff,  perhaps,  but  not  as  a  sign- 
post. And  that  is  a  state  of  mind  which  does  not  condescend  to 
argument. 

"You  may  be  right,  Clive,  or  you  may  not,"  Mr.  Campion 
said  ;  "but  the  really  essential  fact  so  far  as  I'm  concerned  is  that 
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Halton  is  a  place  that  offers  exactly  the  opportunities  I'm 
looking  for." 

"So  far  as  I  can  see,  there'll  be  no  end  of  opportunities  just 
now  for  anyone  willing  to  undertake  manual  labour,  farm-work 
especially,"  Clive  replied.  In  his  relations  with  Mr.  Campion, 
he  had  so  far  been  always  in  the  position  of  an  expert  adviser,  and 
he  had  little  doubt  that  he  would  be  able,  now,  to  dissuade  him 
from  what  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  foolish  and  risky  project. 

Mr.  Campion  pressed  the  self-starter.  "Well,  we'll  get  back 
IS  safely  as  we  may,"  he  said,  "and  take  the  family  into  council." 

Clive  spoke  very  little  on  the  return  journey.  For  one  thing, 
Mr.  Campion's  attention  was  closely  occupied  in  negotiating  the 
difficulties  of  the  road,  and  for  another,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
reserve  his  case  until  it  could  be  presented  to  the  family  as  a 
whole.  Clive  felt  fairly  sure  of  the  outcome.  He  was  accustomed 
to  getting  his  own  way  in  matters  of  reason  and  commonsense. 

They  did  not  all  get  together  until  lunch,  during  which  meal 
various  reports  were  put  in  of  the  morning's  activities.  Arthur 
and  Nicky  had  been  helping  in  the  town,  but  they  had  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  doctor  to  visit  Mrs.  Barrett,  and  he  had  advised 
Mrs.  Campion,  privately,  that  the  old  lady  might  die  at  any 
moment.  She  had  received  no  physical  injury  beyond  a  few 
bruises  and  small  cuts,  but  she  had  had  a  great  shock  and  her 
heart  was  giving  out. 

The  Parkinsons'  story  was  chiefly  an  account  of  the  very 
mixed  opinions  prevailing  among  the  personnel  at  Blenheim, 
though  a  majority,  in  which  they  themselves  were  included, 
inchned  to  the  advisability  of  waiting  for  instructions  from 
Headquarters.  The  Palace,  in  which  most  of  the  staff  was  being 
accommodated,  was  still  habitable,  and  despite  various  ugly 
cracks  in  the  walls,  jammed  doors  and  windows,  much  fallen 
plaster,  and  in  one  or  two  rooms  unpleasant  gaps  between  the 
floor  and  the  wall,  had  been  pronounced  safe.  "If  there  were 
another  shock,  the  place  might  collapse  altogether,  of  course," 
Mr.  Parkinson  admitted,  "but  most  of  them  are  in  favour  of 
staying  on  until  we  can  communicate  with  London." 

But  when  that  would  be,  no-one  could  say.  It  was  still 
uncertain  how  great  the  damage  had  been  in  London.  Apparently 
Droitwitch,  now  admitted  to  be  the  place  from  which  the  hourly 
news  bulletins  were  being  read  and  transmitted,  was  not  to-day 
in  communication  with  any  London  station,  no  broadcast  having 
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been  sent  out  from  there  since  the  previous  evening.  This 
statement  had  been  given  but  no  explanation  offered,  and  it 
was  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  Usteners  to  decide  between 
visions  of  Broadcasting  House  in  ruins,  a  complete  failure  of 
electrical  power,  a  desertion  of  the  entire  staff  or  merely  of  one 
of  those  "technical  troubles",  for  which  there  would  surely  in  this 
case  be  abundant  excuse. 

"And  what's  happening  in  Oxford,  daddy  ?"  Eleanor  asked, 
Mrs.  Campion  being  so  far  the  only  person  who  had  heard  her 
husband's  news. 

"It's  impossible  to  get  to  Oxford,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "About 
a  mile  this  side  of  the  canal  there's  an  impassable  abyss  a 
hundred  yards  wide  or  more  in  places,  and  heaven  knows  how 
many  miles  deep." 

An  abyss.  The  news  was  perhaps  a  greater  shock  to  the 
listeners  round  the  table  than  the  sight  of  the  thing  itself  had 
been  to  Mr.  Campion  and  Clive,  in  some  measure  prepared  by 
the  wreck  of  the  road  they  had  travelled.  And  it  took  time  and 
many  questions  and  answers  before  anything  approaching  a  true 
conception  of  that  gulf  could  be  realized  by  those  who  had  not 
seen  it. 

"So  you  see,"  Mr.  Campion  summed  up,  "when  we  talk  of  the 
re-establishment  of  communications  with  town  and  throughout 
the  country  generally,  we  shall  have  to  allow  for  what  may  be 
enormous  difficulties." 

"I  see,"  Mrs.  Parkinson  said,  and  in  her  voice  was  the  sound 
of  a  new  understanding. 

And  the  signs  of  that  new  understanding  could  be  seen,  also, 
in  the  faces  of  the  rest  of  the  party.  Not  until  then  had  the  nature 
of  this  world  catastrophe  become  real  to  them.  They  had  had 
experience  of  a  severe  earthquake  in  which  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood a  few  people  had  been  killed.  They  had  heard  reports  on 
the  wireless  of  immense  catastrophes  elsewhere  which  might 
involve  the  deaths  of  millions — all  very  terrif3dng  and  distressing, 
yet  only  exaggerated  versions  of  the  kind  of  calamity  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  at  least  in  their  reading.  But  this  description 
they  had  just  received  of  twisted  and  destroyed  roads,  and,  still 
more  awe-inspiring,  of  that  abyss  which  had  opened  in  the 
county  of  Oxfordshire,  had  revealed  to  their  imaginations  for  the 
first  time  the  conception  of  a  world  in  ruins,  of  an  England 
lacking  in  roads  and  railways,  a  country  cut  off  from  the  rule 
of  a  central  government  and  dependent  for  the  maintenance  of 
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law  and  order  upon  the  native  good  sense  and  respect  for  custom 
of  local  committees  and  the  people  they  had  to  rule.  Here  truly 
they  were  entering  on  that  new  era  of  which  Mr.  Campion  had 
spoken. 

"But,  Walter,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?"  his  wife  implored 
him.  He  had  always  been  a  responsible,  sensible,  managing  little 
man,  and  she  still  relied  upon  him. 

"I'm  planning,  if  we  can  get  there,  to  go  to  my  brother's, 
Emily.  In  Northamptonshire,  you  know,"  he  said,  and  proceeded 
to  explain  at  greater  length  the  plan  he  had  already  indicated 
>  CUve. 

They  all  took  up  the  discussion  of  that  suggestion  in  their 
own  different  manners,  approving,  criticizing,  or  offering  specific 
objections.  But  the  general  tendency  was  towards  acceptance, 
more  particularly  after  the  outstanding  problem  of  the  means 
of  transport  had  found  a  partial  solution  by  the  inclusion  of  the 
Parkinsons,  the  addition  of  whose  car  would  provide  the  extra 
transport  necessary'.  For  the  five  Campions,  the  two  maids  and 
their  luggage  could  not  all  be  packed  into  the  Austin-twelve. 

It  was  not  until  the  expedition  was  almost  decided  upon  that 
Clive  spoke.  "It's  a  perfectly  mad  idea,  in  my  opinion,"  he 
began.  "In  the  first  place  we  shall  have  to  make  a  journey  of 
about  eighty  miles  over  roads  that  will  be  difficult  everywhere 
and  in  some  places  almost,  if  not  quite,  impassable.  And  in  the 
second  place  we  shall  be  going  towards  what  must  be  regarded 
as  the  danger  area  of  the  East  Coast,  divided  from  the  North  Sea 
only  by  a  stretch  of  flat  countr\'  that  would  offer  no  bar  whatever 
to  inundation.  So  Peterborough  is,  on  all  reasonable  grounds, 
much  too  far  away  and  in  the  wrong  direction." 

None  of  them  could  deny  his  reasonableness,  and  so  far  as 
the  "organized  commonsense"  of  science  was  concerned,  he  alone 
could  speak  with  any  authority.  This  was  a  case  in  which  no 
forecast  could  be  made  with  any  certainty,  but  the  balance  of 
probability  was  on  his  side,  and  the  argument  relative  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  roads  was  indisputable.  There  might  very 
well  be  other  chasms  lying  between  them  and  so  relatively  distant 
an  objective  as  Peterborough.  And  at  the  outset  the  two 
Parkinsons  and  Arthur  were  obviously  intimidated.  For  a  few 
minutes  the  problem  was  debated  with  a  new  energ}^  without, 
however,  adding  anything  of  importance  to  what  had  already 
been  said.  And  then  they  all  turned  to  Mr.  Campion,  who  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  dispute  since  Clive  had  spoken. 
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"Yes,  it's  true,"  he  said,  "that  m  certain  particulars  common- 
sense  seems  to  be  against  this  pilgrimage  of  mine,  just  as  it  was 
against  Noah  when  he  built  the  ark.  But  as  regards  Clive's 
argument  for  the  flood,  I  put  it  to  him  and  to  you  that  no-one 
knows  what  may  happen.  No-one  can  possibly  know.  The 
ground  between  Peterborough  and  the  sea  may  have  been  rising. 
It's  quite  as  Ukely  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  why  it  has  not  so 
far  as  we  know  been  flooded  yet,  as  the  one  he  offers. 

"But  what  weighs  with  me  is  first  of  all  that  if  we  can  get 
there,  and  I'm  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind  that  we  shall,  there 
is  a  definite  haven  and  a  definite  means  of  living  waiting  for  us. 
So  far  as  there  can  be  any  certainty  in  present  conditions,  I 
regard  that  as  one.  My  next  reason  may  not  appeal  to  you — it  is 
that  I  feel  just  as  sure  of — shall  I  say — some  higher  guidance  in 
this  thing  as  Noah  was.  The  idea  came  to  me  suddenly  this 
morning  while  I  was  on  the  Oxford  road,  and  I  knew  without 
any  question  that  that  was  what  we  had  to  do.  I  make  no 
apology  for  that.  I've  had  more  than  one  similar  experience  in 
the  past,  and  when  those  inspirations  come  I've  always  done 
wisely  by  trusting  to  them. 

"Finally,"  he  looked  a  little  wistfully  at  CUve  as  he  concluded, 
"I'm  going  to  Halton,  no  matter  what  obstacles  I  may  have  to 
overcome  in  getting  there." 

"I'm  sure  you're  right,  Walter,"  his  wife  said,  and  the 
Parkinsons  and  Arthur,  if  they  were  less  sure  than  Mrs.  Campion, 
gave  way.  They  had  been  infected  with  something  of  their 
gallant  little  leader's  certainty.  At  a  time  when  all  their  familiar 
world  was  breaking  up,  it  was  good  to  find  someone  who  had 
faith  in  his  ability  to  lead  them  into  a  promised  land  that  con- 
tained the  necessities  of  life. 

"And  you,  Give  ?"  Mr.  Campion  asked  when  it  had  been  made 
clear  that  the  rest  of  the  party  was  prepared  to  undertake  the 
great  adventure  of  crossing  eighty  miles  of  EngUsh  country. 

Clive  looked  at  Eleanor,  and  found  that  she  was  looking 
at  him. 

"Of  course,  I  shall  come  with  you,"  he  said  firmly,  and  did 
not  add  that  he  would  do  so  against  his  better  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  ALTERED  WORLD 

After  that  one  tremendous  effort  of  re-adaptation  to  the  new 
stresses  of  compression  and  tension  set  up  as  a  result  of  the 
gravitational  changes  effected  by  the  passing  of  the  "dark 
strtmger",  the  earth  slowly  accommodated  itself  to  its  new 
condition.  Throughout  the  singularly  mild  and  rainy  winter 
that  followed  the  great  earthquake,  there  were  other  less  violent 
upheavals  and  depressions  of  the  land  masses,  but  no  world-wide 
cataclysm  of  the  kind  that  had  initiated  the  great  change.  And 
by  the  following  spring,  it  seemed  that  the  new  physical  order 
was  accomplished  and  the  solar  system  established  in  its  new 
relations. 

The  differences  on  the  whole  were  not  in  astronomical  terms 
very  considerable.  According  to  their  relative  positions  at  the 
time  of  the  cosmic  invasion,  the  major  planets  had  taken  up  new 
orbits  either  shghtly  nearer  or  in  one  case,  that  of  Neptune, 
much  further  from  the  sun.  Those  redispositions  were  not 
calculated  in  detail  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  cataclysm,  with 
the  single  exception,  the  only  case  of  first  importance  to  humanity, 
of  our  own  earth.  This  was  found  to  have  come  an  average  of 
some  three  million  miles  nearer  to  the  sun,  reducing  the  length 
of  the  year  by  about  fifteen  days,  effecting  a  marked  change  in 
the  cUmatic  conditions,  and  necessitating  a  revision  of  the 
calendar. 

When  it  became  possible  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  of 
the  new  EngUsh  coast-line,  it  was  found  that  the  general  tendency 
had  been  towards  the  elevation  of  the  East  and  the  depression  of 
the  West  coasts.  The  seaports  of  East  Anglia  and  Lincolnshire 
were  now  from  one  to  five  miles  inland,  and  the  Wash  had  ceased 
to  be  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  West  Norfolk  being  separated  from 
Lincolnshire  only  by  the  estuaries  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Nene. 
Further  North  the  changes  were  only  sUght,  though  the  Firths 
of  Forth  aind  Tay  were  somewhat  reduced  in  width  and  depth. 
In  the  West  the  most  drastic  alteration  effected  was  that  parts 
of  Bristol,  Newport,  Cardiff  and  Liverpool  were  flooded  at  high 
tide,  which  now  owing  to  the  earth's  greater  nearness  to  the 
sun  rose  on  the  average  about  twelve  inches  higher  than  hitherto. 
A  large  stretch  of  North  Somerset  was  under  water,  and  all  the 
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tidal  estuaries  in  North  Devon  and  Cornwall  overflowed  into  the 
adjacent  low-l>ing  lands,  turning  many  square  miles  of  pasturage 
into  salt  marsh. 

But  the  most  dramatic  change  resulting  from  these  readjust- 
ments was  to  be  found  in  the  Straits  of  Dover.  For  England  was 
now  only  nominally  an  island,  being  joined  to  the  North  coast 
of  France  by  an  isthmus  that  reached  from  Spithead  to  the 
North  Foreland.  In  the  centre,  its  highest  point,  this  isthmus 
developed  a  line  of  low  rocky  hillS;  but  near  the  French  and 
English  shores  exhibited  nothing  but  an  arid  stretch  of  shingle 
and  sand.  Thus  Dover,  Folkestone,  Calais  and  Dieppe  had  to 
be  added  to  the  Hst  of  places  which  were  no  longer  seaports. 

Nevertheless  these  changes  in  the  British  Isles,  great  as  they 
seemed  to  their  inhabitants,  were  almost  negligible  in  comparison 
with  those  which  had  taken  place  abroad.  The  coast  of  Northern 
Europe  now  followed  a  line  that  ran  from  the  Hague — ver}^  little 
of  Holland  remained — through  Hanover  eastward  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula,  and  the  whole  of  East  Prussia  was  now  an  arm  of 
the  Baltic.  Parts  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Denmark  had 
survived  as  considerable  islands,  though  Copenhagen  had  been 
submerged.  Two  more  outstanding  tragedies  of  the  cataclysm 
had  taken  place  one  in  Asia,  where  an  archipelago  was  all  that 
remained  of  the  North  and  South  Islands  of  Japan,  the  other  in 
the  United  States,  where  the  whole  of  Manhattan  Island  with  the 
City  of  New  York  had  collapsed  into  the  Atlantic,  the  loss  of  life 
being  later  calculated  at  more  than  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 
And  everywhere  throughout  the  globe,  great  cities,  including  Lon- 
don, had  been  almost  completely  destroyed  by  the  earth  tremors, 
upheavals  and  the  opening  of  great  fissures,  and  everywhere 
famine  and  pestilence  were  taking  an  immense  toll  of  a  world 
population  already  reduced  by  something  like  a  half  of  its 
inhabitants. 

In  this  new  world  settling  down  gradually  to  its  new  levels 
and  its  changed  orbit  about  the  sun,  the  greatest  war  of  all 
history  had  incontinently  ceased  to  be.  For  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  a  war  when  there  are  no  means  of  communication, 
except  by  aeroplane,  between  chiefs  of  staff  and  the  various 
divisions  of  which  the  army  is  composed.  And  when  all  the 
railways  are  out  of  action,  most  of  the  roads  impassable  and 
there  are  no  telegraphs,  an  army  ceases  to  be  a  unified  whole 
and  becomes  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  widely  scattered 
units,    And  the  German  Army  already  largely  demoralized  by 
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the  electrical  disturbances  that  had  preceded  the  earthquake, 
finding  itself  suddenly  without  leaders  and  threatened  with 
starvation,  rapidly  degenerated  into  an  undisciplined  mob,  all 
national  pride  and  lust  for  conquest  forgotten. 

Moreover,  the  leading  figures  of  the  war  had  ceased  to 
command.  Goebbels  was  killed  by  a  falling  building,  Goering 
severely  injured,  and  Adolf  Hitler,  after  being  lost  for  forty-eight 
hours,  was  found  all  alone,  crouching  in  a  wood,  and  hopelessly 
insane.  All  the  bombast  had  gone  out  of  him,  leaving  a  shrinking, 
pitiful  creature,  suffering  from  the  delusion  that  the  whole  world 
was  combining  to  seek  him  out  and  kill  him.  It  may  be  said  that 
his  conception  of  his  own  supreme  importance  still  persisted,  but 
he  saw  himself  now  not  as  the  supreme  leader  but  as  the  supreme 
quarr>'.    There  is  no  record  of  his  ultimate  fate. 

The  iinmediate  effects  of  the  various  influences  at  work 
inevitably  differed  widely  from  one  locality  to  another.  In  some 
places  where  the  Gennans  were  still  opposed  by  armed  forces, 
sporadic  fighting  continued  until  the  demoralized  invaders  had 
tfeen  driven  out  of  the  occupied  territory.  In  others  there  was 
looting,  strife  and  a  complete  disregard  for  any  kind  of  law.  But 
the  general  tendency  throughout  the  winter  was  for  the  steady 
return  of  the  Germans  to  their  own  country,  driven  partly  by  the 
scarcity  of  food  and  partly  by  the  hostility  of  those  whose  various 
coimtries  they  had  occupied. 

What  records  remain  of  the  conditions  of  Europe  during  the 
winter  and  spring  that  followed  the  cataclysm  rest  mainly  upon 
the  evidence  of  local  eye-witnesses,  and  as  could  only  be  expected, 
their  accounts  differ  enormously.  In  most  places  a  village,  a  town 
or  it  may  be  a  whole  district  came  under  the  control  of  local  com- 
munes, something  in  the  manner  of  the  Russian  Soviets.  These 
were  at  first  liable  to  be  put  out  of  action  by  a  sudden  rush  of 
refugees  from  other  districts  less  favourably  provided  for  in  the 
matter  of  food  supplies,  and  the  result  in  some  of  those  cases  was 
a  kind  of  miniature  civil  war.  By  the  spring,  however,  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  had  become  static,  and  a  proportion  of 
these  communes  were  carrying  on  fairly  successfully,  and  hope- 
fully looking  forward  to  a  good  harvest.  And  speaking  generally 
and  allowing  for  the  different  conditions  obtaining  between  one 
country  and  another,  it  seems  that  the  traditional  respect  for  such 
fundamental  laws  as  those  against  murder  and  theft  continued 
to  maintain  their  influence.  Outbreaks  of  anarchy  usually 
defeated  themselves  very  rapidly.    For  if  a  body  of  anarchists 
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claimed  the  right  to  steal  from  the  communists,  they  were 
equally  justified  in  stealing  from  one  another,  and  the  result  of 
putting  this  principle  into  practice  was  a  steady  diminution  of 
the  number  of  anarchists. 

Wherefore  a  broad  view  of  Europe  at  this  time  presents  it  as 
being  divided  into  a  host  of  scattered  communities,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  almost  impassable  state  of  roads  which 
they  had  had  as  yet  no  time  to  repair ;  and  as  there  could  be 
neither  imports  nor  exports  between  them,  self-supporting,  with 
agriculture  and  stock-raising  as  the  most  dominant  undertakings. 
As  a  rule  all  foodstocks  were  taken  over  by  the  central  com- 
mittee and  doled  out  in  scanty  rations.  Men  and  women  as  a 
whole  were  still  stunned  by  the  shock  of  the  mighty  catastrophe 
that  had  in  so  few  days  completely  altered  their  whole  routine 
of  living,  the  single  concern  of  the  majority  during  that  dark  age 
was  to  maintain  life  as  best  they  could. 

England  and  Sweden  were  the  first  countries  to  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  shock,  not  because  they  had  greater  powers 
of  recuperation  but  because  they  had  suffered  less  havoc ;  and 
by  the  following  spring  organized  work  was  going  on  in  the 
restoration  of  telegraph  fines,  the  remaking  of  roads  and  the 
reconstruction  of  railways.  The  last  undertaking  offered  so 
many  difficulties,  among  them  the  driving  of  new  cuttings  and 
the  building  of  viaducts  and  bridges,  that  it  would  be  a  work  of 
years  to  re-establish  any  approach  to  the  efficiency  of  the  old 
services,  but  some  kind  of  beginning  was  made,  and  here  and 
there  a  makeshift  service  for  goods  traffic,  running  in  places  over 
temporary  rails,  was  started  to  deal  with  the  clamant  problem  of 
food  distribution.  The  first  of  these  was  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  one  of  the  earliest  railways  lines  to  be  constructed 
in  England. 

The  ports  of  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  were  still  functioning, 
as  was  also  that  of  Southampton,  though  the  deeper  channel  had 
shifted  from  the  east  to  the  west  arm  of  the  Solent,  and  while 
road  communication  was  still  beset  with  dangers,  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  transport  from  North  America  and  Canada, 
although  New  York  had  now  been  deleted  from  the  list  of 
harbours.  There  were  a  few  more  sinkings  of  cargo-boats  by 
German  submarines  after  the  great  catastrophe,  as  the  U-boat 
crews  were  probably  the  last  Europeans  to  learn  of  the  new 
world  that  had  come  into  being  while  they  were  out  on  the  high 
seas.  And  those  of  them  who,  returning  to  their  bases  for  supplies, 
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came  to  what  had  been  the  ports  of  North  Germany  must  have 
beUeved  themselves  to  be  either  dreaming  or  demented  when 
they  could  find  no  trace  of  Bremen,  Kiel  or  Wilhelmshaven. 
Tliose  who  made  for  Lorient  and  Brest  received  an  equally  un- 
welcome surprise  though  of  another  order,  for  the  French  had 
regained  possession  of  those  ports  and  refused  to  let  the  U-boat 
crews  land.  Many  of  these  submarines,  turning  up-channel  to 
make  Gennan  ports,  were  beached  on  the  new  Franco-British 
isthmus  where  they  lay  for  many  years,  as  a  witness  to  man's  brutal 
imbecility.  No  doubt  a  proportion  of  their  crews  eventually 
reached  Germany  on  foot  by  way  of  Northern  France. 

There  was  an  unusual  quantity  of  ice  in  the  North  Atlantic 
in  the  early  summer  owing  to  the  permanent  reduction  of  the 
Polar  ice-cap  following  the  increased  heat  of  the  sun.  But  the 
sea  had  become  a  regular  highway  before  any  land  com- 
munications had  been  reopened,  and  in  the  autumn  there  was 
abundance  of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs  in  British  ports  waiting 
to  be  distributed  as  soon  as  it  could  be  put  on  the  roads. 

One  further  comment  must  be  made  in  connexion  with  this 
brief  summary  of  world  changes  following  the  cataclysm,  and 
this  is  that  mankind  as  a  whole  was  being  influenced  towards 
a  new  way  of  life.  In  one  tragic  week  the  old  order  had  been 
broken  down,  and  an  opportunity  created  for  the  coming  of  a 
new  social  and  financial  system.  That  did  not  spring  up  in  a 
night  nor  in  a  year,  but  the  way  towards  it  was  prepared  by 
men's  sudden  loss  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  familiar 
earth.  This  loss  of  confidence  took  many  forms,  but  pervading 
them  all  was  a  growing  realization  of  the  crying  need  for  a 
singleness  of  purpose,  based  on  mutual  good-will  and  understand- 
ing. Human  nature  was  not  changed,  but  with  the  swift 
destruction  of  so  many  old  habits  of  thought  it  had  become 
more  malleable.  For  this  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  that  the  whole  of  mankind 
had  suffered  simultaneously  at  the  hand  of  a  common  enemy. 


CHAPTER  IX 

MR.   CAMPION   FINDS  GUIDANCE 

Mr.  Campion  justified  his  claim  to  guidance,  although  it  took 
the  party  nearly  two  days  to  make  the  trek  of  eighty  miles  from 
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Woodstock  to  Halton.  There  were  nine  of  them  in  all.  The 
pioneer  car,  driven  by  Mr.  Campion  with  Arthur  beside  him, 
took  Mrs.  Campion,  Nicky  and  Emma  at  the  back  ;  the  second, 
driven  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  contained,  also,  his  wife,  Clive  and 
Eleanor.  Maud,  the  housemaid,  had  found  a  job  at  the  "Marl- 
borough Arms",  and  decided  not  to  attempt  the  journey,  a 
decision  accepted  without  remonstrance,  as  an  extra  person  in 
the  Parkinsons'  car  would  have  made  it  uncomfortably  over- 
crowded. 

The  first  stage  was  promisingly  auspicious.  Mr.  Campion 
made  Stonehouse  without  any  serious  difficulty,  and  from  there 
got  on  to  the  main  road  to  Brackley  and  Towcester,  which  as 
far  as  the  former  of  these  two  towns  was  not  too  bad  on  the 
whole.  There  were  patches  here  and  there  of  broken  road  in  the 
crossing  of  which  it  was  found  advisable  for  everyone  except  the 
two  drivers  to  proceed  on  foot,  but  Brackley,  itself,  had  suffered 
little  more  than  Woodstock,  and  it  was  here  that  they  initiated 
the  principle  of  getting  local  advice  as  to  the  state  of  the  roads  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Campion  had  decided  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
economize  the  provisions  they  had  brought  by  getting  a  snack 
at  the  hotel,  but  he  was  met  by  a  steady  refusal  to  provide  them 
with  either  food  or  drink. 

"Sorry,  sir,  very  sorry,"  the  proprietor  said ;  "but  until  we 
can  see  our  way  to  getting  any  more  stuff  in,  we've  got  to  be 
very  careful.  Got  to  think  of  ourselves  as  bein'  on  an  island, 
a'most." 

"Are  the  roads  as  bad  as  that  ?"  Mr.  Campion  enquired. 

The  proprietor  said  they  were  adducing  such  examples  as  an 
uncrossable  abyss  between  themselves  and  Buckingham  and  some 
kind  of  landslide  on  the  road  to  Olney. 

"That's  my  road,"  Mr.  Campion  commented  ruefully. 

"Where  you  making  for,  then?"  the  hotel  proprietor 
enquired,  and  on  hearing  that  the  objective  was  Peterborough, 
shook  his  head  very  discouragingly.  "Well,  I've  heard,"  he 
said,  "as  it's  possible  to  get  to  Olney  by  a  side  road,"  and  gave 
Mr.  Campion  one  or  tv/o  instructions  as  to  how  to  find  it. 

"No  food,  no  drink,  no  anything  except  a  little  advice," 
Mr.  Campion  reported  when  he  rejoined  his  party,  "and  now 
we've  got  to  make  a  detour  to  get  to  Olney." 

And  after  that,  it  was  a  question  of  prospecting  their  way 
a  mile  or  two  ahead  by  the  aid  of  local  advice.    In  some  places, 
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there  were  telegraph  poles  or  trees  across  the  road,  in  others 
fissures,  or  a  stream,  whose  course  had  been  blocked,  had  flooded 
a  dip  to  a  depth  that  could  not  be  forded  in  a  car.  Most  of  the 
people  they  met  were  friendly  and  eager  for  news  of  the  country 
through  which  the  tourists  had  passed,  but  so  far  very  few 
attempts  were  being  made  to  repair  the  road.  What  little  was 
being  done  was  in  the  hands  of  soldiers,  but  most  of  them,  like 
other  able-bodied  men  in  the  various  districts,  were  spending 
their  first  efforts  in  repairing  the  many  houses  that  had  been 
rendered  uninhabitable  by  the  earthquake.  And  everywhere, 
Mr.  Campion  had  a  sense  of  men  and  women  who  had  been 
stunned  by  the  disaster  carrying  on  the  more  necessary  work 
inertly,  with  no  certainty  of  the  future. 

It  was  nervous,  exhausting  work  driving  in  those  conditions 
and  by  the  time  they  reached  Towcester,  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  most  of  the  party  were  tired  and  irritable,  and  when 
they  heard  that  the  town  of  Northampton  was  virtually 
impassable,  a  majority  of  opinion  was  in  favour  of  going  no 
further  that  day. 

"Ah  !  things  are  terrible  bad  in  Northampton,"  their  informant 
told  them.  "  'Aven't  been  able  to  get  'arf  the  people  buried  yet, 
so  I'm  told.  Can't  find  'em,  you  know,  under  ruins  of  the  'ouses 
and  so  on.  And,"  he  looked  apologetically  at  the  women  of  the 
party  ;  "in  this  weather,  you  understand.  'Owever,"  he  con- 
tinued, "they  say  as  there's  a'most  a  clear  road  through  to 
Bedford.  ..." 

To  Bedford  ?  Miles  out  of  their  way  and  who  could  say 
whether  the  road  between  there  and  Huntingdon  would  be 
passable. 

"Sounds  a  good  idea,"  CHve  said  and  the  others  supported  him. 

But  Mr.  Campion  shook  his  head.  He  had  a  sense  of  being 
guided,  just  then,  and  was  prepared  to  trust  that  intuition  in 
preference  to  local  advice. 

"No,  no.  Get  in,"  he  said.  "I'm  not  going  to  give  you  any 
reasons  but  you  must  trust  to  me.  We'll  get  round  Northampton 
somehow  and  I  promise  you  that  we  shall  reach  Wellingborough 
before  dark." 

The}'  obeyed  him.  He  was  the  unquestioned  leader  of  the 
expedition.  But  there  were  signs  of  resentment,  and  Arthur 
and  Mrs.  Parkinson  attempted  some  expostulation.  The  thought 
of  the  almost  clear  road  to  Bedford  where  they  might  stay  the 
night  had  been  distinctly  attractive. 
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And  although  Mr.  Campion  kept  his  promise  that  they 
should  reach  Wellingborough  before  dark,  and  they  found  it, 
when  finally  attained,  to  have  suffered  far  less  severely  than 
Northampton,  and  able  to  provide  them  with  sleeping  accom- 
modation though  not  with  food,  there  were  moments  on  the 
journey  at  which  it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  they  could 
get  any  further,  and  the  three  other  men  of  the  party  tried  hard 
to  persuade  their  leader  to  get  back  to  Towcester  for  the  night. 
The  little  man  had,  however,  refused  to  give  in  or  listen  to  advice. 
Quite  undaunted  and  apparently  the  best-tempered  member  of 
the  party,  just  then,  he  quietly  asserted  his  intention  of  going  on, 
and,  against  their  better  judgment,  they  had  followed  him. 

They  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  refill  their  petrol  tanks  in 
Wellingborough,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  oil  at  all,  and 
had  to  set  out  again  early  the  next  morning  facing  the  prospect 
of  a  final  stoppage  at  the  end  of  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  miles. 
Again  there  was  a  division  of  opinion  among  them  as  to  the  best 
thing  to  do,  Mr.  Campion's  only  supporters  being  his  wife  and 
Nick,  who  as  the  result  of  last  evening's  experience  had  come 
to  regard  him  as  an  inspired  wonder-worker.  But  he,  himself, 
never  for  a  moment  wavered  in  his  perfect  confidence  that  they 
would  reach  their  destination  that  afternoon. 

It  was  a  peaceful  September  day  with  a  heavy  dew  in  the 
country,  and  very  hot  after  the  sun  got  up ;  and  the  road  they 
took  for  IsHp  and  Thrapston  was  by  far  the  best  they  had 
experienced  so  far.  In  short  stretches  they  were  able  to  reach 
a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their 
shortage  of  petrol,  they  would  all  have  been  in  good  spirits. 
But  the  various  attempts  they  made  to  fill  their  tanks  on  the  road 
were  all  in  vain,  and  two  miles  out  of  Thrapston  Mr.  Campion's 
engine  gave  a  couple  of  coughs  and  stopped. 

"And  now  what  ?"  Mrs.  Parkinson  asked  ironically  when  they 
had  all  got  out.    "How  far  is  it  to  walk  from  here  ?" 

"About  thirteen  miles,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  He  was  in  his 
home  country  now,  only  five  miles  from  Oundle,  his  old  school. 
"But  you  won't  have  to  walk." 

Clive  raised  his  eyebrows.  "This  doesn't  look  a  very  likely 
spot  to  get  petrol,"  he  remarked. 

And,  indeed,  on  that  deserted  country  road  with  hardly  a 
house  in  sight,  it  seemed  extremely  unlikely  that  an5/lhing  short 
of  a  miracle  could  provide  them  with  the  means  of  continuing 
their  journey. 
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"The  only  thing  to  do,"  Clive  continued,  "is  for  me  and 
Arthur  to  walk  on  into  Oundle  and  see  if  we  can  strike  oil  there." 

As  they  had  failed  to  obtain  petrol  at  any  of  the  places  they 
had  passed  through  that  morning,  this  proposition  did  not  sound 
a  very  hopeful  one,  but  it  did,  at  least,  offer  a  possible  chance, 
and  some  of  the  party  began  to  cheer  up. 

"Take  you  about  three  hours  to  get  there  and  back,"  Mr. 
Campion  commented  thoughtfully,  "and  the  possibiUty  of  your 
getting  any  petrol  is,  I'm  afraid,  exceedingly  remote." 

"Well,  what  else  can  we  do,  pater  ?"  Arthur  enquired 
impatiently. 

"Give  me  half-an-hour,"  his  father  replied  quietly,  and 
without  waiting  for  a  reply  began  to  walk  on  along  the  road  they 
had  been  following,  leaving  them  to  look  at  one  another  with 
expressions  that,  in  one  or  two  cases,  suggested  an  anxious 
question  as  to  his  sanity. 

Nor  had  Mr.  Campion,  himself,  any  clearer  idea  than  those 
he  had  left  behind  him,  as  to  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  had 
not  lost  faith  in  the  flair  that  had  brought  him,  against  all  the 
probabilities,  to  within  thirteen  miles  of  his  goal ;  but  his  only 
approach  to  anything  like  a  plan  was  to  walk  on  and  trust  to 
what  he  generally  spoke  of  as  Providence.  And  somehow,  he 
believed,  he  would  be  led  in  the  right  direction. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  place  at  which  he  had  left 
the  cars,  he  found  a  narrow  lane  leading  downhill  to  his  left,  and 
turned  into  it,  despite  the  fact  that  as  a  venture  in  search  of 
ptrol  it  seemed  still  less  promising  than  the  main  road.  Indeed 
just  then  he  was  thinking  far  less  of  the  object  of  his  search  than 
of  the  nature  of  intuitional  guidance. 

He  was  nearing  the  bottom  of  the  lane  when,  at  a  turn,  the 
prospect  in  front  of  him,  hitherto  hidden  from  him  by  the  tall 
hedges,  suddenly  opened  ;  and  he  saw  before  him  a  large  aero- 
drome, with  a  car  on  the  runway,  apparently  making  ready  to 
take  off. 

"If  ye  have  faith  ais  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,"  Mr.  Campion 
murmured,  and  hastened  forward  to  the  gate  a  hundred  yards 
ahead. 

The  personnel  of  the  aerodrome  appeared  quite  pleased  to 
see  him.  Casual  callers  there  had  been  almost  unknown  for  the 
past  few  days.  But  here  after  an  enquiry  as  to  where  he  had 
come  from  there  was  no  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  the  country. 

"We've  been  all  over  it  in  the  last  day  or  two,"  the  Wing 
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Commander  explained.  "The  trouble  is  that,  for  the  most  part, 
we  have  to  stay  up.  No  safe  landing-grounds,  you  understand. 
It's  better  further  north,  but  nearly  all  the  aerodromes  west 
and  south  have  been  bust  up.  They're  working  on  some  of  'em. 
But  it  takes  time.  However,  we  keep  up  a  sort  of  general  survey, 
and  as  soon  as  the  landing-grounds  are  re-made,  I  suppose  we 
shall  have  a  pretty  regular  job,  distributing  food  and  so  on.  Bit 
of  a  change  for  us  after  the  war." 

In  answer  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Campion's  about  London,  his 
informant  made  a  gesture  of  despair.  *  'Awful, ' '  he  said.  "Simply 
ghastly.  It  looks  as  if  the  whole  of  London,  north  of  the  Thames, 
had  sort  of  side-sUpped.  I  don't  know  much  about  these  things, 
but  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  just  there  had 
shifted  from  north  to  south,  and  every  blessed  building  had 
collapsed.  A  fellow  who  was  over  there  after  the  big  quake  says 
it  didn't  happen  at  once,  not  the  same  evening,  you  know. 
They'll  never  be  able  to  rebuild  London  again,  from  the  looks 
of  it." 

As  to  petrol,  he  was  quite  willing  to  supply  him,  and  advised 
him  that  the  only  serious  obstacle  between  them  and  Halton 
would  be  the  floods  near  Oundle  station. 

When  Mr.  Campion  returned  with  his  news  accompanied  by 
one  of  the  ground  staff  and  the  required  petrol,  the  remainder 
of  the  party,  after  a  moment  of  incredulous  astonishment,  hailed 
him  with  enthusiasm  as  an  authentic  worker  of  miracles.  Clive 
more  particularly,  having  got  permission  to  change  places  with 
Arthur,  made  a  frank  apology  for  all  the  opposition  he  had 
offered  in  the  earUer  stages  of  their  journey.  "It's  beyond  me," 
he  said,  "but  I  admit  that  there  are  times  when  intuition  beats 
common  reason  out  of  the  field." 

"It  wasn't  intuition.    It  was  faith,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"In  what  ?"  Clive  asked. 

"Well,  shall  I  say  the  universal  fund  of  inteUigence,  upon 
which  we  have  not  yet  learnt  to  draw,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 
"Or  in  a  less  financial  metaphor,  the  cosmic  Mind,  something 
that  is  yourself  and  yet  infinitely  greater  than  any  individual 
self." 

"And  how  do  you  get  in  touch  with  it  ?"  Clive  asked. 

"I'm  only  on  the  fringe  of  discovery,  myself,"  Mr.  Campion 
confessed.  "But  in  my  experience  I  have  found  that  the  great 
thing  is  to  believe,  absolutely,  without  any  afterthought,  that 
you  are  being  guided,  and  you  will  be." 
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"Yes.  I  think  that  might  be  true,"  Clive  admitted.  "But  I've 
never  been  able  to  do  it." 

"That's  because  your  reason,  your  personal  intelligence, 
is  too  strong  for  you,"  Mr.  Campion  advised  him. 

The  floods  at  Oundle  were  nowhere  deeper  than  their  axles, 
and  for  the  last  three  and  a  half  miles  from  Wansford  the  road 
was  perfectly  normal,  the  longest  stretch  of  unbroken  surface  in 
their  whole  journey. 

"It's  like  coming  into  the  Promised  Land,"  Mrs.  Parkinson 
said. 

They  arrived  at  Halton  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Thomas  Campion,  the  Squire  of  Halton,  was  five  years  older 
than  his  brother  and  five  inches  taller,  a  generous,  kindly  man, 
with  the  Consers'ative  habit  of  mind  that  is  characteristic  of 
the  landowner.  His  attitude  towards  Walter,  whom  he  had 
never  been  able  to  take  quite  seriously,  was  that  of  a  fatherly 
elder  brother,  and  he  generally  addressed  him  as  Pook,  a  school- 
boy variant  of  Puck.  Halton  was  one  of  those  places  which, 
possibly  owing  to  some  freak  of  the  geological  strata,  had  been 
almost  untouched  by  the  great  earthquake,  and  Thomas's  chief 
loss  was  a  fine  old  Crown  Derby  vase  that  had  stood  on  a  pedestal 
in  the  drawing-room  and  been  upset  by  the  faint  tremor  that 
was  all  the  village  had  suffered.  Yet  only  four  miles  to  the  east, 
Peterborough  had  suffered  quite  severely,  the  West  Front  of  the 
Cathedral  had  fallen  out  into  the  Minster  Yard,  and  a  swelling 
upheaval  of  land,  crossed  by  a  network  of  fissures,  had  risen  like 
a  vast  macaroon  to  destroy  hundreds  of  dwelling-houses  on  the 
north  side  of  the  city. 

Thomas,  however  taken  aback  by  the  unannounced  arrival  of 
his  brother's  party,  exhibited  no  outward  sign  of  consternation. 
He  had  not,  as  yet,  succeeded  in  grasping  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  that  had  overtaken  the  world,  and  would  have  dis- 
counted much  of  Walter's  testimony  had  it  not  been  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  his  wife  and  of  such  evidently  serious, 
responsible  people  as  Parkinson  and  Clive.  Indeed,  on  the  day 
of  their  arrival,  Thomas  was  still  chafing  at  the  failure  of  the 
post  and  the  complete  absence  of  newspapers.  He  had  a  wireless 
receiving  set  in  his  dining-room,  but  he  had  never  bothered 
about  it  and  it  was  out  of  order.  Wherefore  five  days  after  the 
catastrophe,  he  was  still  persuading  himself  that  the  reports  he 
had  heard  in  the  village  were  grossly  exaggerated.  Nevertheless 
he  was  quite  willing  to  give  temporary'  accommodation  to  tlv  <e 
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refugees.  He  had  ample  room  for  them  all.  For  many  years 
now,  he  had  been  Hving  all  alone  in  that  big  house  of  his.  His 
wife  was  dead,  his  elder  son  had  been  killed  in  a  motor  accident, 
the  younger  was  in  the  R.A.F.  and  his  daughter  was  married  and 
living  in  California. 

It  took  Walter,  with  the  aid  of  his  alHes,  the  best  part  of  a 
week  to  open  his  brother's  eyes  to  the  full  significance  of  the 
collapse  of  civilization.  Further  support  was  afforded  by  Clive's 
re-establishment  of  the  wireless  set.  News  was  still  being 
broadcast  at  intervals  from  Droitwich,  and  five  days  after  the 
Walter  Campions  arrival  at  Halt  on  they  heard  the  first  report 
of  an  airman  who  had  flown  over  London,  a  grievous  and  awe- 
inspiring  report  of  ruin  and  desolation  little  less  disastrous  than 
the  tragedy  of  New  York. 

Further  accounts  of  exploration  from  the  air  followed, 
extending  by  degrees  to  the  Mediterranean  and  Russia,  given  in 
detail  by  the  observer  who  had  accompanied  the  machine  ;  and 
it  was  from  this  source  that  the  first  reUable  news  of  the  new  land 
contours  and  of  the  total  collapse  of  the  war  were  derived.  It 
was  not  until  some  months  later  that  one  or  two  wireless  stations 
on  the  Continent  began  to  function  again,  bringing  a  desperate 
call  for  help,  although  intermittent  communication  with  the 
U.S.A.  had  been  renewed  much  earUer. 

The  first  direct  information  received  by  the  Campions  from 
the  outside  world  was  provided  by  Edward,  Thomas's  surviving 
son,  who  arrived  one  morning  in  October  in  an  old  aeroplane, 
capable  of  making  a  rough  landing.  He  came  down  on  the 
meadowland  by  the  river,  half-a-mile  from  his  father's  house, 
and  after  a  visit  of  a  few  hours  got  safely  off  again  amid  the 
cheers  of  his  relations  and  an  excited  crowd  of  villagers. 

It  was  this  visit  which  finally  persuaded  Thomas  that  his 
brother's  suggestion  of  turning  a  large  part  of  the  Halton  House 
grounds  into  a  market  garden  by  the  following  spring  was  a 
feasible  and  urgent  project.  Edward  had  flown  over  considerable 
tracts  of  England  since  the  great  catastrophe,  and  he  was  very 
insistent  on  the  need  for  raising  as  much  food  as  possible  before 
the  summer.  He,  also,  solved  Thomas's  lingering  doubts  as  to 
what  had  happened  to  the  war. 

"War,  dad  ?"  he  said.  "Well,  I  haven't  been  over  there 
myself  but  I've  talked  to  chaps  who  have,  and  I  assure  you  that 
Europe  is  just  a  calamity.  They  got  it  much  worse  there  than 
we  did  over  here,  and  it's  nothing  more  nor  less  than  one  frightful 
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mess.  In  the  old  days  we  should  have  been  raising  funds  by  the 
million  for  the  help  of  distress,  but  money's  no  dashed  good, 
now  ;  and  we've  got  to  do  something  to  relieve  our  o\s  Iti 

before  we  can  help  anyone  else.  Transport's  the  chief  ^ . 
You  can't  even  use  the  rivers.  They've  altered  their  bed^  in 
lots  of  places,  and  no  end  of  locks  and  staunches  got  swept  away 
in  the  floods.  Queer  thing,  though,  is  that  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  is  still  workable,  and  Manchester  has  suffered  less  than 
many  places  of  that  sort.  The  Government,  such  as  it  is,  has 
been  meeting  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  Probably  be  the  new  capital 
of  England  when  we  begin  to  recover." 

Altogether  Edward's  visit  proved  admirably  tonic.  He 
produced  an  effect  of  being  intelligent,  active  and  practical,  and 
left  them  all  with  a  renewed  intention  of  doing  their  bit  in  the 
long  fight  with  the  wreckage  wrought  by  the  forces  of  nature. 
Their  choice  of  useful  work  lay  between  the  pick  and  the  spade, 
between  working  on  the  roads  or  in  the  garden,  and  every 
indication  pointed  to  the  latter  as  the  more  essential  and  profitable 
occupation  for  them.  Many  people  in  Peterborough  were  on 
the  starvation  line,  and  the  provision  of  food  for  them  was  the 
most  obvious  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  for  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  The  road  from  Halton  was  not  too 
bad  ;  although  in  one  place,  known  as  the  LjTich,  the  water  was 
up  to  the  axles  of  the  car — an  obstacle  that  increased  with  the 
November  rains  and  then  disappeared,  probably  as  the  result  of 
the  bursting  of  some  obstruction  lower  down  the  river. 

They  had  the  satisfaction  of  getting  very  early  results  from 
their  labours,  as  the  winter  proved  exceptionally  mild.  Clive 
had  begun  to  suspect  that  the  reason  for  the  greater  heat  of  the 
sun,  which  looked  perceptibly  larger  than  it  used  to  do,  was 
due  to  a  change  in  the  earth's  orbit,  a  suspicion  that  was 
confirmed  at  the  beginning  of  December  by  a  broadcast  giving 
observations  received  from  the  Cambridge  Observatory  where  the 
equatorial  telescope,  dismounted  by  the  earthquake,  had  been 
restored. 

"But  hang  it  all,  what  do  they  mean  when  they  say  that  the 
year  will  be  about  fifteen  days  shorter  ?"  Thomas  protested  when 
the  broadcast  was  finished.  "Doesn't  sound  possible  to  me. 
Does  that  mean  we  shan't  Uve  so  long  ?" 

"It  can  have  no  effect  on  the  actual  length  of  our  lives," 
CUve  explained,  "only  on  our  reckoning  of  their  length  in  years. 
And  the  year,  the  time  spent  while  the  earth  makes  one  complete 
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circuit  of  the  sun,  will  by  the  new  standard  be  fifteen  days,  or 
thereabouts,  shorter  than  the  old  year." 

Walter  Campion  chuckled  impishly,  "One  could  almost 
beheve,"  he  said,  "that  this  cataclysm  of  ours  was  a  deliberate, 
purposive  effort  of  an  all-wise,  watchful  Providence,  intended  to 
give  mankind  a  new  start." 

Thomas  grunted  disapprovingly.  "I  don't  think  that  this 
awful  catastrophe  is  a  subject  to  be  treated  frivolously,  Pook," 
he  remarked  severely. 

"Never  more  serious  in  my  Hfe,  Tom,"  his  brother  repHed. 

"But  dash  it  all,  pater,"  Arthur  put  in.  "You  can't  mean  to 
suggest  that  the  killing  of  millions  and  millions  of  helpless  people 
is  an  act  of — of  what  you  call  Providence  ?" 

Thomas  nodded  approvingly.  He  and  his  elder  nephew  were 
getting  on  very  well  together.  Arthur  had  taken  readily  to  farm- 
work.  There  was  something  in  the  age-old  routine  of  agriculture 
that  seemed  to  him  fundamentally  natural  and  right ;  and  he 
had  a  deep  respect  for  his  uncle's  farming  lore,  accepting  it  with 
the  humility  of  a  willing  pupil. 

"I'm  not  defending  the  method,  Arthur,"  his  father  said. 
"But  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  one  or  two  interesting 
points  that  seem  worth  consideration.  Here  were  we,  you  know, 
in  the  depths  of  the  most  widespread,  purposeless,  destructive, 
debasing  war  ever  known,  apparently  sinking  deeper  and  deeper 
into  a  horror  and  misery  from  which  we  could  see  no  escape 
except  by  a  complete  reconstruction  of  our  social  system.  Plenty 
of  people  realized  that,  but  not  nearly  enough  to  have  any 
practical  influence,  because  not  even  a  world- war  was  sufficient 
to  raise  the  bulk  of  humanity  from  the  inertia  of  its  automatism, 
its  will  to  go  on  doing  the  same  kind  of  things  it  had  always  done 
in  the  past.  What  a  terrible  impasse  !  Because  all  the  means 
for  overcoming  it,  such  as  re-education,  were  nullified  by  precisely 
the  same  resistance  to  change  which  defeated  us  when  we  tried 
to  preach  the  conversion  of  the  world  to  sanity." 

"Sanity,  eh  ?"  Thomas  commented  with  a  snort. 

"But  surely,  Tom,  you  admit  the  insanity  of  the  war?" 
Walter  said. 

"Insanity  of  Hitler  and  the  Germans,  if  you  like." 

"Which  we  did  our  little  best  to  imitate.  You  can't  believe 
that  it's  a  mark  of  sanity  to  imitate  a  madman." 

"Couldn't  help  ourselves,"  Thomas  muttered. 

"Well,  be  that  as  it  may,"  Walter  said,  taking  up  his  parable 
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again,  "here  we  were  sinking  irrevocably  deeper  and  deeper  into 
barbarism,  as  the  result  of  adopting  methods  which  you  agre« 
were  insane.  And  no-one  could  see  any  way  out  of  it,  except  in 
the  fond  hope  that  the  Axis  powers  would  be  tinally  defeated 
and  that  then  we'd  do  something  very  drastic  and  far-reaching 
to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  madness  of  war.  What  a  hope  ! 
when  victory,  however  final,  would  do  nothing  whatever  to  alter 
that  fundamental  refusal  to  think  on  new  lines,  to  alter  that 
automatism,  that  gross  inertia,  which  was  responsible  for  all  the 
trouble.  And  then,  mark  the  coincidence,  we  received  a 
messenger  from  the  depths  of  space,  who  stopped  the  war  in  a 
week,  upset  all  our  traditions  and  left  us  to  build  up  a  new  world 
in  entirely  new  conditions,  gave  us,  in  fact,  a  chance  to  start  all 
over  again  from  the  bottom  up.  That  looks  to  me  as  if  it  might 
very  well  be  intelligently  purposive,  but  to-night's  news  is  surely 
the  master-touch.  We  are  to  begin  the  next  era  not  only  with 
a  new  earth  but  with  a  new  time.  Could  any  more  ingenious 
trick  have  been  devised  than  this  of  upsetting  an  age-old  habit 
of  thinking  ? 

"Everyone,  in  his  own  way,  has  got  to  face  up  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  time  is  merely  an  arbitrary  abstraction.  It's  a  fact 
that  has  been  put  before  us  very  frequently  in  the  last  few  years. 
Einstein  cleared  the  way,  Dunne  demonstrated  it  reasonably 
and  mathematically,  and  Priestley  wrote  plays  about  it.  But 
what  feeble  propagandists  they  are  compared  to  what  I've  called 
Providence  !  ^lathematical  treatises,  books  and  plays  are  only 
for  the  few,  but  Providence  makes  a  practical  demonstration 
that  no-one  can  overlook.  What  does  a  year  mean  ?  The  time 
taken  for  the  earth  to  complete  a  certain  movement  in  space 
relative  to  the  sun.  Well,  and  we've  been  shown  that  there  is 
nothing  fixed  or  eternal  about  that.  If  that  little  shift  had  been 
made  at  the  hour  of  your  birth,  Tom,  you'd  have  been  two  or 
three  years  older  now  by  the  reckoning  of  earthly  years,  but  not 
a  second  older  in  yourself,  on  that  account.  A  man's  age  depends 
upon  his  life.  He  may  be  old  at  fifty  or  young  at  eighty,  physically 
and  mentally.    Time  is  only  an  illusion." 

"All  very  well  to  talk  like  that,"  Thomas  grunted  ;  "but 
time's  a  mighty  practical  consideration  when  you're  running 
a  farm." 

"Yes,  you'd  have  found  it  rather  awkward  if  the  length  of 
the  day  had  been  altered,  as  it  quite  easily  might  have  been," 
CUve  said, 
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Thomas  looked  as  if  he  would  have  liked  to  say  that  a  possible 
alteration  in  the  day  was  damned  impossible,  but  even  he  was 
beginning  to  be  mentally  influenced  by  these  drastic  cosmic 
changes  of  all  his  cherished  values.  "You  don't  think  that's 
likely,  do  you,  Spenlow  ?"  he  asked. 

"Not  now,"  Give  said.  "But  it's  just  possible  that  there 
has  been  an  alteration  of  a  few  seconds  in  the  time  of  the  earth's 
revolution  on  its  own  axis.  Though  they'd  know  that  by  this 
time  at  the  Observatory,  and  would  probably  have  told  us." 

And  then  Eleanor  came  back  to  that  part  of  her  father's 
long  speech  which  had  most  interested  her,  by  saying,  "But, 
daddy,  if  as  you  said  we  have  got  a  wonderful  chance,  now,  to 
begin  a  new  social  order,  what  ought  we  to  do  about  it  ?" 

"Wise  httle  girl,"  Mr.  Campion  approved  her  with  a  smile. 
"Well,  my  dear,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I'm  going  into  practical 
politics  just  as  soon  as  ever  poUtics  become  practical  by  re- 
establishing the  communications.  It  has  been  borne  in  upon  me 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days  that  that  will  be  a  job  which 
will  suit  me  much  better  than  being  a  Treasury  Official  or  a 
market-gardener. '  * 

"Does  that  mean  that  you'll  have  to  leave  here  ?"  his  wife 
asked. 

"Yes,  my  dear ;  but  not  before  the  spring,"  he  replied.  "Until 
then,  I  shall  dig  and  sow  and  make  plans.  After  that  I  hope  it 
may  be  possible  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  put  my  plans  in 
action.  I  am  very  much  hoping,  too,  that  Clive  will  come 
with  me." 

"I  shall,"  CUve  said  without  hesitation,  but  as  on  the  earlier 
occasion  that  had  demanded  his  following  of  Mr.  Campion,  he 
looked  at  Eleanor. 

"I  shall  come,  too,"  she  said. 


CHAPTER  X 

MR.   CAMPION   CONTEMPLATES  A  NEW  START  IN  LIFE 

On  a  fine  morning  in  the  following  May,  Walter  Campion,  brood- 
ing over  the  ruins  of  the  West  Front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  play  his  part  in  la5dng 
the  foundations  of  the  New  World. 
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The  wreckage  still  lay  where  it  had  fallen,  ^li^  liic  general 
outlines  of  those  three  towering  arches  could  be  traced  in  the 
distorted  ground  plan  they  now  made  on  what  had  been  the 
sward  of  the  Minster  Yard.  Mr.  Campion  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Cathedral  and  he  had  found  im  allegory 
in  the  manner  of  its  building.  That  magnificent  West  Front  had 
been  tacked  on  to  the  Norman  Nave  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
a  fine  piece  of  work  in  itself  but  nothing  more  than  a  facade, 
a  decoration  that  was  not  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  structure. 
Two  centuries  later,  a  massive,  ugly  porch  had  been  built  into 
the  central  arch,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  found  that  the  whole  structure  was  breaking  away  from 
the  Nave,  and  it  had  been  tied  in  by  steel  girders. 

And  in  much  the  same  manner,  he  reflected,  had  civilization 
been  built  up  since  the  end  of  the  Dark  Ages,  not  by  recasting 
the  obsolescent  structure  but  by  additions  and  adaptations 
necessitated  by  the  development  of  thought  and  culture,  until 
in  the  nineteenth  century  the  whole  conglomeration  was  becoming 
manifestly  unsafe.  And  were  all  the  shifts  and  devices  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Communism,  Fascism,  Democracy,  anything 
more  than  attempts  to  plant  new  designs  on  old  structures,  by 
the  imposition  of  elaborate  economic  and  social  facades  upon  a 
civilization  the  members  of  which  were  still  thinking  funda- 
mentally in  the  old  way  ?  Nationalism,  the  doctrine  of  force, 
the  restriction  of  individual  liberty,  still  remained  as  the  essential 
fabric.  There  had  been  no  rebuilding  from  the  foundations  up, 
only  restoration  more  or  less  elaborate,  to  mark  the  period.  And 
because  the  fabric  had  been  unstable,  civilization  had  collapsed 
into  the  ruin  of  war.  And  whatever  the  outcome  of  that  war, 
there  would  probably  have  been  little  chance  of  any  lovely 
buildings,  new  in  principle  and  design,  arising  from  the  wreckage. 
It  had  needed  the  force  of  a  destructive  power,  greater  than  any 
that  could  be  devised  by  man,  to  give  him  his  opportunity  to 
scrap  every  vestige  of  the  ancient  building  and  start  afresh. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  making  that  new  start,  Mr.  Campion 
was  very  hopeful.  The  worst  side  of  human  nature  would  not 
be  miraculously  bettered  by  this  world  catastrophe.  The  evils 
of  pride,  self-seeking,  intolerance,  anger,  lust,  gluttony,  sloth 
could  not  be  cured  by  the  influence  of  extraneous  circumstances. 
But  there  were  plenty  of  good  minds  in  Europe  which  had 
foreseen,  even  before  the  war,  the  need  for  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  society,  and  if  they  could  unite  to  direct  the  new 
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building,  a  new  people,  with  new  ideals,  might  develop  to  rule  the 
regenerated  earth. 

Near  by,  the  statue  of  an  Apostle,  apparently  St.  Peter, 
which  by  some  fluke  had  escaped  whole,  lay  propped  against  a 
heap  of  masonry,  gazing  up  at  the  sky  with  blind  stone  eyes. 

And  what  are  we  to  do  about  you  ?  Mr.  Campion  reflected. 
Your  Master  taught  us  a  better  way  of  life  and  said  that  His  word 
should  not  pass  away.  But  His  rule  was  too  hard  for  us.  We 
distorted  the  letter  of  His  teaching  and  neglected  the  spirit 
altogether,  with  the  result  that  you,  my  dear  Peter,  came  to 
stand  for  an  earthly  and  not  a  heavenly  law.  "This  new 
commandment  I  give  unto  you  that  ye  love  one  another."  And 
your  Church  broke  it  by  torturing,  persecuting  and  killing  its 
neighbour  in  the  name  of  Him  who  had  commanded  us  to  love 
them.  It  looks  as  if  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  the  first 
century  and  start  again  with  the  simple,  original  prescription. 

He  looked  back  into  the  dark  cave  of  the  Cathedral.  Nothing 
had  been  done  as  yet  to  shut  off  that  dusky  interior  from  the 
open  air,  and  he  could  see  a  vista  of  sturdy  Norman  arches  set  on 
massive  pillars  diminishing  up  the  length  of  the  Nave.  "The 
veil  of  the  temple  has  been  rent  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,"  Mr. 
Campion  murmured ;  and  that's  an  omen  we  must  not  neglect. 
It  means  that  we  have  to  speak  a  plainer  language  than  that  of 
ritual  and  dogma,  come  out  of  all  these  enclosures  and  mysteries 
into  the  open  of  the  clear  command.  And  even  if  we  can't  at 
once  achieve  love  for  all  men,  we  can  begin  with  the  frank 
intention  of  goodwill. 

"I  can't  see  exactly  what  you  propose  to  do,  Pook,"  Thomas 
Campion  said  that  evening,  when  his  brother  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  the  road  to  Manchester  without  further 
delay. 

"The  preliminaries  are  simple  enough,"  Walter  replied.  "I 
am  still,  presumably,  a  member  of  His  Majesty's  Civil  Service, 
although  I  have  been  without  pay  for  the  last  eight  months,  and 
in  the  first  place  I  shall  report  myself  to  this  Provisional  Govern- 
ment we  hear  about.  Its  work  at  present  is,  I  gather,  solely  that 
of  reorganization,  with  a  kind  of  general  authority  to  maintain 
law  and  order  ;  and  they're  bound  to  find  a  use  for  me  and  Clive." 

"You  may  include  me,  also,"  Parkinson  put  in. 

"Good  man,"  Walter  congratulated  him. 

"Me,  too,"  Mrs.  Parkinson  added.    The  Ufe  at  Halt  on  did  not 
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suit  her.  She  disUked  gardening,  and  w.freirribly  bored  by 
the  steady  confinement  of  the  conversatiof^Jto  a  discussion  of 
how  this,  that  and  the  other  crop  were  "doing  .  Manchester  had, 
in  her  opinion,  been  an  "awful  hole"  in  the  eld  days,  but  if  it 
were  now  the  seat  of  Government  all  the  more  mteresting  people 
would  probably  be  there. 

"And  that  with  Eleanor  makes  five  of  us,"  Walter  remarked. 
■'Can  you  spare  us,  Tom  ?" 

"Plenty  of  labour  to  be  got,  in  return  for  the  keep  of  the  men 
and  their  families,"  Thomas  repUed.  "Miss  you,  of  course  ;  and 
I  shall  have  to  teach  the  fellows  I  take  on  the  same  things  I've 
been  teaching  you.    But  if  you  feel  ..." 

"That  market-gardening  is  not  our  true  metier  ?"  Mrs. 
Parkinson  suggested. 

"No,  no.  It's  more  than  that,"  Walter  said.  "So  far  as 
Clive,  Eleanor  and  I  are  concerned,  it  amounts  to  a  'call'.  I 
don't  want  to  be  pompous  or  self-important  about  it,  but  we 
want  to  be  in  at  the  start  of  this  new  world.  We  don't  want  to 
see  it  making  all  the  old  mistakes  over  again." 

"Goin'  in  for  socialism,  communism  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  suppose?"  Thomas  commented  disapprovingly.  "I  never 
'  nuld  understand  what  your  politics  were,  Pook." 

"Civil  Servants  don't  have  more  poUtics  than  they  can 
nelp,"  Walter  replied.  "They  can't  afford  them.  They  may 
vote  against  their  chief  in  private,  but  they  can't  dispute  with 
him.  But  as  to  socialism,  communism  and,  as  you  say,  Tom, 
that  sort  of  thing,  I  think  we  shall  avoid  all  the  old  labels  as  much 
as  possible." 

"Because,"  Clive  explained,  "we  really  want  to  avoid  all 
the  old  forms  of  politics." 

"Only  way  to  do  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  to  estabUsh  a 
Dictatorship,"  Thomas  objected.  "Well,  personally,  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  see  England  under  a  Dictatorship." 

"But  it  won't  be  of  the  kind  we've  been  famihar  with."  Walter 
replied  ;  "not  of  the  Hitler,  Mussolini,  Stalin  kind.  We  may  find 
a  leader,  but  he  won't  have  supreme  power." 

"All  seems  very  vague  to  me,"  Thomas  said.  "How  do  you 
propose  to  set  about  it  ?" 

"We  shall  begin  by  finding  the  men  who  really  want  to 
build  a  better  world,"  Walter  replied.  "In  the  present  Govern- 
ment and  out  of  it.  I  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  them  about. 
Men  who  will  work  for  that  end,  without  any  desire  to  serve  a 
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personal  ambitioi>pl^And  among  them  we  shall  discover  a  few 
who  will  have  th^  power  and  the  foresight  to  become  the  chief 
directors  of  our  policy.  It  won't  be  so  much  a  Dictatorship,  Tom, 
as  an  Oligarchy.' ^ 

Thomas,  disliking  the  sound  of  the  last  word,  but  uncertain 
as  to  its  meaning,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  all  sounded  "very 
Utopian". 

"I  most  sincerely  hope  it  will  be,"  Walter  said. 

Thomas  frowned.  "You  know  perfectly  well  what  I  meant, 
Pook,"  he  said.  "Unpractical,  unsound.  That  sort  of  thing's 
been  tried  dozens  of  times  and  never  come  to  anything." 

"No-one  before  has  ever  had  the  chance  we  have,"  Walter 
said.  "And  we  mean  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Humanity  has  had 
a  nasty  shock,  and  we  want  to  get  hold  of  it  before  it  has  had  time 
to  recover." 

"You'll  find  it  a  pretty  stiff  job,  my  lad,"  Thomas  said. 

"I  know  we  shall,"  Walter  agreed. 

Had  he  not  just  been  given  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of 
opposition  they  would  meet  ?  His  brother  represented  a  very 
large  body  of  opinion  ;  and  not  only  among  the  landowning  class. 
That  conservative  habit  of  mind,  the  suspicion  of  radically  new 
methods,  the  distrust  of  any  policy  that  was  not  sanctioned  by 
age-old  tradition,  still  dominated  the  English  mind  and  not  even 
a  cosmic  cataclysm  could  change  it.  No  argument  would  affect 
his  brother.  He  was  as  impervious  to  persuasion  as  that  statue 
of  St.  Peter  lynng  in  the  Minster  Yard.  (He  was  reminded  by 
the  instance  that  a  fairly  soHd  body  of  opposition  might  be 
expected  from  the  Churches.)  But  there  was  an  immense  amount 
of  spadework  to  be  done  before  anything  like  a  settled  poUcy 
with  regard  to  government  could  be  put  before  the  country,  and 
when  it  was,  it  would  have  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  statement  and 
not  an  appeal  for  support.  A  nominal  democracy  had  been  tried 
and  had  failed.  The  new  rule  would  be  government  by  the  few, 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  Dictatorship  by  a  single  mind.  And 
the  few  must  be  those  who  were  willing  to  give  themselves  without 
afterthought  to  the  service  of  humanity,  think  and  plan  for  it, 
direct  it.  Mr.  Campion  was  sure  in  his  own  mind  that  he  would 
be  able  to  find  those  few,  and  that  they  would  be  supported  by 
intelligent  opinion  everywhere,  more  especially  among  the 
younger  generation. 

Walter  Campion  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  was  eager  to  set  out 
on  what  he  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  his  real  life-work.    For 
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the  past  thirty  years  he  had  wanted  to  be  free  to  do  something 
of  this  kind,  but  the  conventions  of  the  society  in  which  he  had 
Uved  had  been  too  strong  for  liim.  Now,  at  last,  he  had  been 
given  a  miraculous  opportunity  and  he  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  it. 

His  plans  for  the  immediate  future,  however,  were  slightly 
modified  by  a  conversation  he  had  with  CUve  later  the  same 
evening.  They  had  gone  out  together  to  have  a  last  look  round, 
do  a  httle  slugging  and  close  the  glasshouses,  and  when  those 
little  jobs  had  been  done,  Chve  said  suddenly,  "Eleanor  and  I 
have  decided  to  get  married." 

"I  thought  you  would,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "I've  no 
objections  to  make." 

"Our  marriage  won't  interfere  with  our  freedom  to  work  on 
this  plan  of  ours,"  CUve  continued.  "Eleanor  is  of  our  way  of 
thinking,  and  she  and  I  will  be  able  to  work  independently  for 
the  same  object.  It's  possible  that  she  might  act  later  as  my 
private  secretary." 

"I  can  see  all  the  advantages,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
"But  there's  the  sound  of  reservation  in  your  voice.  What 
is  it  ?" 

"It  is  that  in  the  present  state  of  things,"  Clive  explained, 
"it  seems  that  the  simplest,  and  in  a  sense  the  safest,  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  get  married  in  the  church  here,  by  banns.  You  can't 
telegraph  or  write  for  a  special  licence." 

"I  see  the  point,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "But  if  you've  neither 
of  you  any  conscientious  objections  to  being  married  in  a  church 
...  No  ?  Well,  I  agree.  That  sort  of  pig-headed  adherence 
to  one's  own  private  beUefs  is  always  obstructive  and  mostly 
futile.    Go  on." 

"Well,  it'll  take  rather  over  a  fortnight,  you  see,"  Clive 
continued.  "We  can  have  the  banns  put  up  for  the  first  time 
next  Sunday  and  be  married  on  the  Monday  fortnight  follow- 
ing. .  .  ." 

"And  in  the  present  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  petrol,  you  won't  be  able  to  risk  the  journey  to 
Manchester  and  back  in  the  interval,"  Mr.  Campion  concluded. 
"That  will  be  all  right,  Clive.  I'll  go  on  with  the  Parkinsons  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  and  you  and  Eleanor  will  join  us  after 
you're  married.  We  shan't  be  able  to  communicate  with  you, 
but  you'll  be  able  to  find  us  through  the  Executive,  or  whatever 
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they  call  it,  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  I'll  leave  a  letter  for  you 
there,  to  tell  you  where  we  are  living.  There  isn't  any  real 
urgency  about  our  going.  Our  present  work  wiU  only  be  re- 
organization under  the  direction  of  the  Provisional  Government. 
But  it  came  to  me  in  the  Minster  Yard  this  morning,  that  I'd 
like  to  be  on  the  spot  as  soon  as  possible,  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
right  people." 

"Absolutely,"  Give  agreed,  and  then  added,  "Do  you 
include  Parkinson  in  that  category  ?" 

"Between  ourselves,  no,"  Mr.  Campion  rephed.  "The  right 
people  we  are  looking  for  in  the  first  place  are  the  men  with 
initiative,  the  makers,  men  of  force  and  originahty,  and  yet  not 
— this  is  the  drastic  quaUfication  that  rules  out  so  many  men  who 
may  have  the  other  quahties — not  self-seekers.  But  Parkinson 
will  have  his  uses.  He'll  be  faithful  to  our  principles,  perhaps 
too  faithful  at  times  because  it's  Ukely  that  certain  of  our 
principles  will  have  to  remain  fluid  for  the  first  few  years.  And 
a  worker,  a  devoted  worker.  We  shall  want  lots  of  Parkinsons 
on  our  executive,  Clive,  men  of  inteUigence  who  will  translate 
our  orders  into  practice.  We  shall  need  our  permanent  officials 
to  interpret  our  will  to  the  people,  and  Parkinson  is  the  perfect 
type  of  bureaucrat,  a  source  of  information  to  his  chief  and  a 
critic  of  the  letter  of  the  law." 

"You've  had  thirty  years'  very  valuable  experience,  of  course," 
Clive  commented.    "In  the  methods  of  government,  I  mean." 

"Yes,  valuable  experience,"  Mr.  Campion  admitted,  "although 
I  was  never  the  ideal  type  of  bureaucrat,  because  any  real 
criticisms  w^ere  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  legislation. 
And  they  always  had  to  be  suppressed." 

For  a  few  minutes  after  that,  they  strolled  up  and  down  in 
silence.  It  was  a  lovely  May  evening  and  the  unusually  forward 
spring  had  already  brought  most  of  the  trees  into  full  leaf. 

Mr.  Campion  broke  the  silence  by  remarking  that  it  was  more 
like  mid- June  than  May. 

"Shorter  year  and  hotter  sun,"  CUve  said,  and  added,  "One 
of  my  jobs  wdll  be  the  construction  of  the  new  calendar." 

"No,  no,  we'll  leave  that  to  the  astronomers,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied.  "We  shall  want  you  for  more  important  work  than  that. 
You're  going  to  be  one  of  our  leaders,  Clive." 
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CHAPTER  XI 

MR.  CAMPION   PLANS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

The  first  recommendation  for  a  leader  is  that  he  shall  have  an 
mshakable  conviction  in  the  rightness  and  necessity  of  his 
own  purpose.  The  second  is  that  he  shall  have  a  clear  sight  of 
the  means  to  attain  it.  Other  recommendations,  such  as  sheer 
ability,  are  important  but  subsidiary  to  these  two.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  the  leader's  endowments,  he  will  not  obtain  a  national 
following  unless  his  purpose  is  of  a  kind  that  can  be  regarded 
with  understanding  and  sympathy  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  purpose  of  Lao  Tse,  Gautama  and  Jesus  made  no  appeal  to 
the  common  mind,  and  is  still  incomprehensible  to  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  mankind.  But  a  Napoleon  or  a  Hitler, 
whose  purpose  coincides  with  the  desire  of  the  nation  he  is 
leading,  can  count  his  followers  by  the  million. 

Walter  Campion,  although  he  had  the  two  essential  recom- 
mendations, never  thought  of  himself  as,  or  wished  to  become,  a 
leader  ;  and  all  his  best  energies  when  he  first  went  to  Manchester 
were  engaged  in  the  search  for  the  right  men.  He  and  Parkinson 
had  been,  as  they  expected  to  be,  welcomed  by  the  executive  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  set  to  work  in  the  Midland 
I  lotel,  which  had  been  taken  over  for  the  use  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Parkinson  had  been  put  back  to  his  old  job,  the  work  for 
which  he  was  best  fitted.  And  at  this  period  the  question  of 
finance  presented  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  In  the  less 
injured  districts  of  the  north  of  England  the  old  currency  was 
still  in  use,  although  no  new  paper  or  coinage  had  been  issued 
since  the  crash,  nor  had  any  serious  attempt  yet  been  made  to 
excavate  among  the  ruins  of  the  London  Banks,  including  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  the  Mint.  As  a  consequence  there  was  a 
great  shortage  of  currency,  and  in  most  places  a  system  of  over- 
coming it  by  the  acceptance  of  notes  of  hand  was  being  used  to 
make  good  the  deficiency ;  but  reversion  to  the  principle  of 
exchange  and  barter  was  the  most  prominent  substitute  for 
the  use  of  monetary  tokens,  and  everywhere  labour  was  being 
wholly  or  partly  paid  in  kind  One  advantage  of  this  shortage 
of  the  means  of  exchange  had  been  a  fall  in  the  price  of  food- 
stuffs, almost  the  only  marketable  commodities  at  present,  nearly 
every  commercial  undertaking  having  temporarily  closed  down. 
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Further  south,  so  far  as  could  be  at  present  ascertained  or 
guessed,  conditions  were  still  more  chaotic.  Reports  were  being 
received  by  aeroplane,  and  work  was  being  done  in  collating 
them,  and  trying  to  form  some  estimate  as  to  what  was  happening 
especially  in  the  more  populous  districts,  what  provisions  were 
being  made  for  feeding  the  people  and  for  nursing  them,  what 
steps  being  taken  for  the  regimentation  of  labour  and  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order.  But  the  material  so  far  collected  was 
absurdly  inadequate,  and  there  were  enormous  discrepancies  in 
the  leports  of  different  observers  of  the  same  place.  Moreover 
any  attempt  at  an  inclusive  conspectus  had  given  way  before  the 
more  urgent  organization  of  relief  work.  There  was  an  unending 
stream  of  requests  for  food  and  material  from  all  those  places 
where  landings  could  be  made,  and  the  organizing  of  distribution 
and,  where  possible,  the  exchange  of  commodities  was  beset  with 
every  kind  of  difficulty,  largely  as  a  consequence  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  of  communication.  As  to  government  in  the  real 
sense,  none  had  yet  been  possible.  The  Manchester  Administra- 
tion was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  enforce  its  orders  should  they  be 
disobeyed,  and  had  had  to  content  itself  with  the  issue  of  instruc- 
tions which  were  of  the  nature  of  advice  rather  than  of  commands. 

Mr.  Campion  had  not  been  in  Manchester  forty-eight  hours 
before  he  realized  which  work  would  give  him  his  best  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  he  found  means  to  get  himself  appointed  as  chief 
secretary  to  the  department  that  was  dealing  with  the  reports 
brought  in  by  aeroplane  from  all  the  districts  south  of  Manchester. 
A  fortnight  later  he  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  a 
scheme  for  the  fuller  exploration  of  the  country's  resources  and 
methods  of  local  government  by  the  visits  of  special  com- 
missioners, of  whom  he  proposed  to  be  the  first.  His  scheme  was 
obviously  sound  and  urgently  needed,  but  three  weeks  went  by 
before  it  was  formally  authorized  by  the  Grand  Committee  which 
was  the  country's  temporary  substitute  for  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  interval  gave  Mr.  Campion  a  much-needed 
opportunity  to  get  in  closer  touch  with  various  members  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  to  ascertain  which  of  them  would 
be  those  with  whom  he  would  be  able  to  collaborate  when  the 
real  work  of  reconstruction  began. 

They  were,  inevitably,  a  very  mixed  lot.  Some  of  them 
had  been  in  the  Government  that  was  in  power  at  the  time  of 
the  catastrophe,  and  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  Manchester 
by  road  or  air.    Most  of  these  exhibited  the  usual  tendencies 
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of  what  Mr.  Campion  always  thought  of  as  the  "departmental 
mind";  some  of  them  were  energetic  and  practical,  qualities  much 
needed  at  that  crisis,  but  with  no  plans  other  than  the  recon- 
struction of  civilization  on  the  lines  with  which  they  had  always 
been  familiar.  Yet  even  among  this  less  promising  material  he 
found  a  few  who  had  been  shocked  out  of  their  old  mental  habits 
and  might  presently  be  tempted  to  join  the  party  that  he  had 
visualized  as  the  makers  of  the  new  world.  To  these,  he  talked 
with  a  measure  of  reserve,  less  as  a  propagandist  than  as  one  who 
put  forward  tentative  and  admittedly  idealistic  propositions  for 
the  reconstruction  of  society.  He  was  afraid  to  scare  men  of  this 
type  by  the  use  of  those  old  political  terms  to  which  they  would 
automatically  react  unfavourably,  and  avoiding  as  far  as  possible 
any  mention  of  such  ideologies  as  Democracy,  Fascism  or  Com- 
munism, laid  the  emphasis  on  the  virtues  of  co-operation,  a  word 
that  could  not  possibly  give  offence  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
all  it  stood  for  was  so  painfully  obvious.  He  believed  that  the 
first  essential  in  dealing  with  men  of  this  potentially  convertible 
type  was  to  get  that  idea  of  co-operation  deeply  planted  in  their 
minds  and  let  them  work  out  for  themselves  all  that  it  might 
later  imply  in  practice.  In  those  conversations  he  could  be  very 
persuasive  but  he  never  argued. 

With  certain  others  among  those  who  had  for  one  reason  or 
another  been  co-opted  into  the  Provisional  Government  since 
the  disaster,  he  spoke  more  plainly,  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to 
gauge  their  real  quality.  His  test  in  this  connexion  was  not  the 
poUtical  leanings  they  had  shown  before  the  cataclysm,  but  the 
singleness  of  their  wish  to  serve  the  good  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  An  honest  Tory  was  more  to  his  liking  than  a  place- 
seeking  Radical.  For  he  foresaw  that  when  the  real  work  of 
reconstruction  began,  all  the  fundamental  premises  of  the  old 
political  Conservatism  would,  in  the  new  conditions,  become 
ridiculous.  The  ownership  of  private  property,  for  instance, 
which  had  been  so  essential  a  principle  in  the  old  world,  could 
not  possibly  be  maintained  at  a  time  when  the  common  need 
demanded  that  the  essentials  of  life  should  be  shared.  Moreover, 
the  inducement  to  profit-making  would  be  largely  countered  by 
the  breakdown  of  the  financial  system.  For  many  years  to 
come  money,  as  represented  by  currency,  would  be  com- 
paratively valueless.  Wherefore  a  man's  former  political  opinions 
counted  for  nothing  with  Mr.  Campion  in  comparison  with  ai\ 
honest  desire  to  do  what  was  best  for  the  people. 
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And  to  one  man  Mr.  Campion  gave  his  full  confidence.  This 
was  Charles  Mason,  a  young  engineer  of  thirty-five  who  had  been 
in  charge  of  a  munitions  factory  in  Coventry  during  the  war, 
and  had  made  his  way  to  Manchester  on  foot.  No  reserve  was 
necessary  in  his  case,  because  in  their  first  conversation  Mason 
had  given  expression  to  opinions  which  had  coincided  so  nearly 
with  those  of  Mr.  Campion  that  no  misunderstanding  between 
them  was  possible.  There  was,  however,  a  preliminary  disagree- 
ment on  the  question  of  method.  Mason  had  no  plan  of  action, 
but  his  natural  inclination  was  to  come  into  the  open  at  once, 
and  make  some  kind  of  demonstration  in  favour  of  State  owner- 
ship. And  one  evening  after  he  had  been  in  Manchester  for  six 
weeks,  Mr.  Campion  gave  Mason  his  full  confidence. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  remonstrated.  "To  come  into 
the  open  with  a  declared  policy  of  that  sort  would  defeat  our 
ultimate  purpose.  Let's  use  our  common  sense  in  this  affair  and 
try  to  foresee  the  probable  outcome  of  our  line  of  action.  If 
we  try  to  get  together  a  following  on  the  old  lines,  we  shaU  find 
ourselves  back  again  before  we  know  where  we  are  in  the  slough 
of  party  poHtics.  And  that  you  will  agree  is  an  eventuahty  to 
be  avoided  at  all  costs." 

"Even  the  cost  of  our  principles  ?" 

"Never  for  one  moment,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "Never,  in 
any  circumstances,  shall  we  shift  an  inch  in  that  matter.  But 
what  we  have  to  consider  is  how  we  can  best  put  them  into 
practice.  Now,  and  for  the  next  few  years,  the  Administration 
will  be  very  largely  confined  to  the  practical  work  of  feeding  and 
rehousing  the  people.  During  that  time  we  shall  be  almost 
exclusively  an  agricultural  people  and  necessity  will  demand  that 
all  capital  shall  be  administered  by  central  authorities.  Those 
authorities,  I  imagine,  will  be  local  emergency  committees,  but  as 
communications  are  reopened  they  will  all  become  responsible 
to  the  central  Administration.  In  those  years,  then,  we  shall  be 
a  sociahstic  state  without  knowing  it,  simply  because  that  will 
be  the  best  and  most  obvious  way  of  dealing  with  the  emergency. 
And  the  real  crux  will  not  come  until  there  is  a  superfluity  of 
necessary  commodities  and  labour." 

"And  how  do  you  propose  to  prepare  for  that  crux  ?"  Mason 
asked. 

"By  the  education  of  opinion,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "In  the 
first  place,  here  in  Manchester.  You  and  I  and  my  son-in-law, 
Clive  Spenlow — you'll  like  him,  he's  your  sort — will  get  in  touch 
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with  the  right  men.  We  must  do  that  privately  in  the  first 
instance.  We  don't  want  to  get  labelled  as  revolutionaries, 
Communists  or  what-not,  but  just  to  be  associated  with  the  most 
forward  movement  in  constructive  work.  We  must  not  think  of 
ourselves  as  a  political  party,  but  we  shall,  in  effect,  form  a  sort 
of  caucus  that  will  by  degrees  take  over  the  Administration  by 
sheer  force  of  abiUty  and  knowledge.  There  won't  be  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  revolution.  Our  common  purpose  will  be 
achieved  by  a  natural  growth  of  opinion  arising  from  the  new 
conditions.  And  by  the  time  we  are  ready  to  take  hold,  our 
poUcy  will  be  the  one  inevitable  means  of  inaugurating  the  new 
civilization.  But  we  must  be  patient,  my  dear  Mason.  We 
must  avoid  arousing  opposition  and  ill-will,  not  because  we  fear 
it  but  because  it  would  be  a  denial  of  our  main  principle 
of  co-operation." 

"Yes,  I  can  see  that,"  Mason  agreed.    "And  the  first  step  ?" 

"Is  exceedingly  important,"  Mr.  Campion  rephed.  "I  have 
got  the  job  of  going  out  to  inspect  various  centres  with  the 
object  of  reporting  on  conditions,  criticizing,  confirming  or  aiding 
the  work  of  local  committees,  and  seeing  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  distributing  labour  and  placing  it  where  it  is  most  needed. 
And  I  propose  to  get  you  and  my  son-in-law  to  work  on  the  same 
job  and  to  persuade  as  many  others  of  our  following  as  possible 
to  undertake  it,  also.  Because  you  see,  Mason,  we  shall  by  that 
means  get  the  experience  and  information  which  will  mark  us 
out  as  those  most  fitted  to  undertake  the  new  Administration 
when  the  time  is  ripe  to  form  it.  We  shall  have  the  expert  know- 
ledge that  will  be  the  decisive  factor  in  shaping  the  new  State." 

"Yes.  The  broad  lines  of  that  proposition  look  Uke  a  far- 
sighted  political  move,"  Mason  commented. 

"No,  my  dear  fellow,"  Mr.  Campion  repUed  earnestly.  "Don't 
look  at  it  like  that,  or  you  will  find  yourself  being  influenced  by 
all  the  bad  old  associations.  Ours  isn't  a  poUtical  move  in  the 
famihar  sense,  chiefly  because  we  shall  never  be  seeking  power 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  any  personal  advantage.  Our  purpose  is 
the  betterment  of  the  people,  and  because  they  cannot  see  for 
themselves  what  will  ultimately  be  best  for  them,  we  have  to 
work,  quietly  it  may  be  at  first,  on  their  behalf.  This  awful 
cataclysm  has  altered  nothing  but  social  and  physical  conditions. 
We  shall  everywhere  find  people  thinking  and  acting  on  the  lines 
that  have  always  been  famihar  to  them.  But  they  will  be  more 
©asily  persuaded  and  led  than  they  could  have  been  when  all 
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the  familiar  responses  were  upheld  by  their  surroundings.  They 
will  be  forced  to  think,  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
carry  on  in  the  old  routine.  And  we  shall  have  to  direct  their 
thinking  into  new  channels.  In  those  years  immediately  ahead 
of  us,  they  will  be  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  And  when  our  chance  comes, 
it  is  that  principle  of  co-operation  which  we  must  confirm  and 
extend  until  the  very  idea  of  one  man  controlling  the  means  of 
wealth,  solely  for  his  own  benefit  and  enjoyment,  will  be 
unthinkable." 

"It  will  be  a  very  great  work,  if  we  succeed,"  Mason  said. 

"The  greatest  of  which  we  are  capable,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 
"And  for  that  reason  we  must  be  wise  in  our  generation,  and  not 
endcinger  its  ultimate  success  by  courting  opposition  at  the  outset. 
Moreover,  as  I  began  by  saying,  to  do  that  would  be  to  infringe 
our  principles  of  good- will  and  co-operation.  We  want  to  make 
friends,  not  enemies.  To  persuade,  not  to  argue.  We  have  a 
chance  such  as  has  never  before  been  possible  in  history,  and  we 
must  put  not  only  all  our  heart  into  it  but  all  our  inteUigence 
as  well." 

"Yes,  I'm  with  you,"  Mason  asserted.  "And  I'm  prepared 
to  follow  you.  How  soon  shall  I  be  able  to  get  to  work  on  this 
job  of  visiting  the  distressed  areas  ?" 

"Within  a  day  or  two,  I  hope,"  Mr.  Campion  told  him.  "I 
have  been  left  a  fairly  free  hand  in  choosing  volunteers  for  that 
service.  The  chief  difficulty  so  far  has  been  in  getting  'planes. 
Fast  fighters  and  heavy  bombers  can  only  be  used  at  present 
when  we  are  making  for  places  where  the  landing-grounds  have 
already  been  reconchtioned.  And  at  present  there  are  very  few. 
But  machines  capable  of  making  a  rough  landing  are  coming 
in  now.  ..." 

"And  fuel?" 

"No  difficulty  there.  We  can  draw  on  all  the  secret  dumps 
provided  for  the  R.A.F. ;  and,  as  yet,  there  is  only  a  very  small 
demand  for  petrol  for  other  purposes." 

"And  when  am  I  to  meet  your  son-in-law  ?  What  did  you  say 
his  name  was  ?" 

"CHve  Spenlow.  You  shall  meet  him  and  have  a  talk  with 
him  to-morrow  when  you  come  up  to  the  Midland  to  sign  on.  I'll 
tell  him  about  you  to-night." 

Mr.  Campion's  report  of  Mason  to  Give  contained  just  a  hint 
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of  warning.  "He's  absolutely  sound,"  he  advised  him,  "but  over- 
anxious to  make  a  beginning  before  we're  in  a  position  to  do 
any  real  good.  And  when  you  and  he  discuss  things  together  I 
want  you  to  stress  the  necessity  for  getting  as  full  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  what  is  happening  and  what  people  are  thinking 
all  over  the  country  before  we  make  any  attempt  to  control  the 
Administration." 

"Absolutely  sound,  that,"  Give  agreed.  "We  must  be  quite 
sure  when  the  time  comes  that  we've  got  a  soHd  backing  of 
opinion.  Personally  I  don't  think  there's  a  doubt  that  we  shall, 
judging  from  what  people  are  saying  here  in  Manchester.  There 
are  plenty  of  reactionaries,  of  course,  among  the  men  who  were 
big  employers  before  the  crash,  and  look  forward  to  getting  back 
eventually  to  the  old  conditions." 

"Naturally,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "But  they  must  be  con- 
verted by  facts  and  not  by  argument.  Not  that  anyone  ever  is 
converted  by  argument.  ..." 

Clive  laughed.  "No,  you  gave  me  an  object  lesson  in  that 
particular,"  he  said,  "on  the  occasion  of  our  great  trek.  You 
never  condescended  to  argument,  but  just  gave  us  all  a  demon- 
stration by  doing  something  that  was  against  all  reason." 

"That  was  an  exceptional  case,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied,  smiling;  "and  no  precedent  for  the  work  we've  got  in 
front  of  us.  We  shadl  need  all  the  intelligence  and  reason  we  can 
bring  to  that." 

"Quite,"  Clive  agreed.  "But  your  inspiration  will  be  the 
base  of  it,  nevertheless." 

"Inspiration  ?"  Mr.  Campion  repeated  reflectively. 

"Call  it  your  flair  for  apprehending  the  right  guiding 
principles,"  Clive  amended.  "It's  there  I  follow  you.  I  don't 
see  them  until  \^ou  point  them  out  to  me." 

Mr.  Campion  had  what  he  counted  as  a  rare  stroke  of  luck 
next  morning,  one  of  those  encouraging  signs  from  heaven  that, 
so  long  as  he  was  working  on  the  side  of  the  angels,  help  would 
come  to  him  from  every  side.  He  had  introduced  Clive  to 
Charles  Mason  and  sent  them  off  to  talk  together,  when  a 
messenger  came  to  his  own  private  office  to  say  that  Mr.  Edward 
Campion  would  like  to  see  him. 

Uncle  and  nephew  had  taken  a  fancy  to  each  other  in  the 
course  of  the  latter's  short  visit  to  Halton,  and  Mr.  Campion  had 
often  thought  since  that  Edward  might  become  a  useful  disciple. 
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"I  was  over  at  Halton  again  last  week,"  Edward  explained 
when  he  had  cordially  greeted  his  uncle  and  sat  down.  "And 
the  pater  told  me  where  you  were.  I've  brought  you  a  letter 
from  Aunt  Emity,"  he  continued,  laying  it  on  the  table ;  "but  I 
may  tell  you  that  they  were  all  well  and  cheerful,  and  raising 
perfectly  marvellous  crops." 

"And  what  are  you  doing  ?"  Mr.  Campion  asked,  when  they 
had  exchanged  a  few  more  general  remarks. 

"Flying  here  and  there,  shifting  stuff  from  one  place  to  another 
where  possible,  and  providing  what  information  I  can  to  local 
headquarters.    I  suppose  you  get  reports  now  and  then  ?" 

"Of  a  sort,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "But  we  are  just  beginning 
a  much  more  detailed  enquiry  by  members  of  the — shall  I  say. 
Secretariat,  here,  of  which  enquirers  I  shall  be  one,  and  Clive 
another.  We  shall  have  to  land,  of  course,  and  get  in  touch  with 
local  committees." 

"Be  a  pretty  sticky  job,  won't  it  ?" 

"That  we  shall  find  out  by  experience,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
"But,  look  here,  Edward,  the  first  thought  that  came  to  me 
when  I  heard  you  were  here,  was  that  you  might  come  as  my 
pilot." 

"Great  idea.  I'm  on,"  Edward  responded  warmly.  "You 
can  get  me  detailed  for  the  job,  of  course  ?" 

"Yes.  No  difficulty  about  that,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "I've 
been  in  touch  with  various  pilots  at  the  landing-ground,  but 
I'd  sooner  have  you  than  any  of  'em." 
"I've  had  a  lot  of  experience,  of  course." 
"Yes,  but  it  isn't  only  that,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "I've  got 
a  hunch,  Edward,  that  you're  just  the  sort  of  man  I  want  on  this 
job,  not  only  as  an  expert  pilot  but  as  one  of  our  future  com- 
missioners. In  any  case  I'll  book  you  for  this  first  journey  of 
mine  as  pilot,  and  we'll  talk  things  over  at  length." 

"I'd  be  infernally  glad  to  get  on  to  some  really  useful  con- 
structive work,"  Edward  acknowledged. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion  replied,  leaning  forward  and 
speaking  very  gravely,  "this  is  the  most  useful  and  constructive 
work  in  the  world  just  now  ;  the  work  that  is  going  to  decide  the 
future  of  mankind." 

"Marvellous,"  Edward  assented  quietly,  but  with  an  effect 
of  meaning  what  he  said.  "And  what  about  our  bus  and  our  crew, 
uncle  ?  I  came  solo,  just  to  make  a  friendly  call  on  you.  But  I 
take  it,  for  this  job  of  yours,  we'd  better  carry  an  observer  and  a 
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iiiechaiiic.  And  we  shall  want  a  bus  that's  a  good  lander.  Speed 
no  object,  I  suppose  ?" 

"None  whatever,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "Well,  I'll  give  you 
an  authority  to  choose  a  machnie,  and  engage  an  observer  and 
a  mechanic  for  our  first  trip,  which  I  hope  to  start  out  on  to- 
morrow morning  ;  and  while  you're  doing  that  I'll  make  out  the 
necessary  papers.  Still  has  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  red  tape, 
I'm  sorry  to  say,  but  we're  cutting  it  down  to  the  minimum." 

"Where  do  you  propose  to  go  to-morrow  ?"  Edward 
ked. 

"I'd  thought  of  Leicester,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "I  see  by 
one  of  the  reports  I've  had  that  Leicester  got  it  very  badly." 

"Practically  wiped  out,"  Edward  said.  "And  I  imagine  that 
the  remnants  of  the  population  are  all  settled  on  the  land 
round  about." 

"H'm  !  As  bad  as  that !"  Mr.  Campion  commented.  "For 
my  first  enquiry,  I  should  prefer  some  place  where  they  are  carry- 
ing on  to  a  certain  extent.    Any  suggestions  ?" 

"Yes.  Look  here,  I've  been  working  from  Henlow ;  and  I 
think  you'd  find  the  sort  of  conditions  you  want  to  study  both  in 
Bedford  and  Hitchin.  Entirely  different  in  each  case,  by  the 
way.  The  boss  in  Bedford  is  a  retired  colonel  and  the  Hitchin 
fellow's  a  Quaker." 

"Adnurable,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "And  we'll  have  a  look  at 
Leicester  from  the  air,  en  route." 

"By  the  way,  uncle,"  Edward  said  as  he  was  leaving. 
"Better  carry  a  six-shooter.  We  always  do.  There  are  a  lot  of 
toughs  about  in  some  of  these  places." 

Mr.  Campion  pursed  his  mouth.  "No,  no,  my  boy,  I  couldn't 
possibly  do  that,"  he  said.  "I  am  going  as  a  Commissioner,  not 
as  a  representative  of  the  law.  Moreover,"  he  added,  his  face 
crumpling  into  a  smile,  "if  I  had  a  pistol,  nothing  would  ever 
induce  me  to  use  it." 

"H'm  !  I  see."  Edward  was  evidently  reflecting  on  the 
implications  of  his  uncle's  refusal  to  use  firearms.  "Well,  I'm  sure 
you're  right  in  a  way.    Only,  just  now  .  .  ." 

"No,  my  son,"  Mr.  Campion  interrupted  him.  "That's  the 
old  excuse  for  the  use  of  force.  Necessitated  by  the  conditions. 
And  the  conditions  are  aggravated,  as  a  result.  If  we  begin  by 
shooting,  we  shall  have  to  go  on.  And  now  we've  got  to  take 
the  opportunity  of  trying  the  other  method,  we  must  not  begin 
by  shooting  or  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.    Murder  breeds  murder. 
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my  lad,  because  force  always  breeds  opposition,  and  so  we  get 
wars  without  end." 

"Then  you'd  sooner  that  I  and  the  other  two  fellows  took  no 
arms  with  us  ?" 

"Much  sooner." 

"But  you've  no  objection  to  our  wearing  uniform  ?" 

"No.  It's  the  most  direct  statement  of  our  authority ;  and 
lenience  is  more  effective  when  it  can't  be  mistaken  for  weakness." 

Edward  nodded.  "That's  sound  enough,"  he  said ;  "but 
you'll  find  yourself  up  against  a  mighty  stiff  proposition  in 
Colonel  Miles,  that's  the  Bedford  boss.    He's  a  cracker." 

"Good.  I  look  forward  to  meeting  him,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied,  smiling.  "I'm  fully  prepared  to  meet  stiff  propositions  on 
this  job  of  ours." 


CHAPTER  XII 

OBJECT  LESSONS  IN   GOVERNMENT 

A  GEOLOGY  that  has  knowledge  only  of  the  upper  strata  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  insufficient  to  explain  the  curiosities  and 
apparent  anomalies  of  the  effects  of  the  great  cataclysm  on 
England.  Speaking  generally,  there  seemed  to  have  been 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  tidal  wave  which  moved  from 
west  to  east  across  the  whole  country,  leaving  behind  it  a  slight 
depression  on  the  west  and  a  relatively  large  upheaval  on  the 
east  coast.  But  a  comparison  with  the  levels  marked  on  the 
old  contour  maps  shows  how  very  various  were  the  reactions  of 
the  upper  strata  in  different  places.  There  is  at  present  no 
explanation,  for  instance,  of  why  Leicester  and  Northampton 
should  have  been  virtually  wiped  out,  as  if  they  had  been 
deUberately  shaken  to  pieces,  while  Bedford  had  lost  only  about 
two-fifths  of  its  buildings  and  Hitchin  even  less  than  that. 

Mr.  Campion,  flying  low  over  Leicester,  was  able  to  see  that 
in  that  neighbourhood  the  cosmic  reaper  had  laid  a  broad  swathe 
of  indeterminate  length  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide  from 
north  to  south,  and  that  within  that  band  very  few  buildings 
were  still  standing.  In  the  villages  some  of  the  less  ruinous 
houses  had  been  roughly  made  habitable,  walls  shored  up  and 
rents  in  the  roof  covered  with  tarpaulin.     But  many  of  the 
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people  were  apparently  living  in  shacks  and  tents,  grouped  into 
smsdl  encampments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  farms. 

The  harvest,  an  unusually  abundant  one,  was  being  gathered 
and  most  of  the  field  workers  stopped  to  watch  the  aeroplane 
pass  over,  hailing  it  with  gestures  that  in  some  cases  had  the 
effect  of  an  invitation  to  land,  accompanied  by  shouts,  the  sound, 
although  not  the  sense,  of  which  was  occasionally  faintly  dis- 
rprnible  above  the  roar  of  the  engines. 

Yes,  I  expect  there  are  many  things  they'd  be  glad  to  have 
li  we  could  bring  them  here,  Mr.  Campion  reflected,  but  they'll 
have  to  wait.  Incidentally  he  made  a  note  that  threshing  was  in 
progress  on  the  fields  that  were  actually  still  being  reaped  at  the 
other  end,  a  fact  that  suggested  the  need  for  the  new  corn  as  being 
very  urgent.  There  were  a  fair  number  of  horses  at  work,  but 
some  of  the  reaping  was  being  done  by  hand. 

They  arrived  at  Henlow  in  time  for  lunch,  which  Mr. 
Campion  and  Edward  took  with  the  Wing  Commander  in  charge 
of  the  aerodrome,  a  middle-aged,  rather  stout  man  whose 
conversation  was  mainly  concerned  with  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  aerodromes  in  the  matter  of  supplies.  He  was  even  able  to 
offer  his  guests  a  cigarette,  though  obviously  relieved  when  Mr. 
Campion,  who  had  lost  the  habit  of  smoking  in  the  past  eight 
months,  did  not  accept  it. 

The  journey  from  Henlow  to  Bedford  was  possible  by  car, 
although  in  many  places  the  roads,  here  as  elsewhere,  had  an 
effect  of  having  been  stretched  by  pressure  from  below,  the 
tarmac  being  split  by  longitudinal  or  transverse  fissures,  some 
of  them  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  wide.  Three  miles  out 
of  the  town,  however,  they  came  upon  a  squad  of  men  working 
on  repairs,  filling  in  the  cracks  with  stones  and  soil,  and  tamping 
them  to  a  level  surface.  The  men  were  stripped  to  the  waist, 
for  it  was  a  very  hot  afternoon,  but  their  trousers,  boots  and  the 
tunics  piled  by  the  side  of  the  road  showed  that,  whether  or  not 
they  were  still  in  the  Army,  they  were  continuing  to  wear  its 
uniform.  And,  Mr.  Campion  inferred  from  the  looks  of  them, 
with  none  too  good  a  grace. 

"Not  much  effect  of  willing  service  there,"  he  remarked  to 
Edward  after  they  had  passed. 

"Well,  I  fancy  road-making  is  by  way  of  being  a  punishment 
drill,"  Edward  said. 

"Which  means  that  those  fellows  were  virtually  convicts 
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with  non-commissioned  officers  in  place  of  warders,"  Mr. 
Campion  replied.    "Abominable." 

"You'll  find  the  Colonel's  a  convinced  disciplinarian," 
Edward  said. 

It  was  the  lower  part  of  Bedford  that  had  suffered  most  in 
the  cataclysm,  and  down  by  the  river,  which  had  evidently 
been  in  flood  earlier  as  the  meadows  were  still  grey  with  silt, 
the  town  looked  as  if  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  very  effective 
air-raid.  The  road-bridge  over  the  Ouse  had,  also,  suffered  and 
been  temporarily  repaired  with  baulks  of  timber.  Farther  on, 
however,  except  for  a  few  shored-up  walls  there  was  little  sign  of 
damage,  and  the  Grammar  School,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied 
by  Colonel  Miles  and  his  staff,  was  almost  untouched. 

The  Colonel,  of  whom  Mr.  Campion  obtained  audience  with 
very  little  delay,  was  an  impressive  figure  of  a  man,  six-foot-three 
in  height  and  more  than  proportionately  broad.  A  fresh- 
complexioned  man,  in  his  middle  fifties,  clean-shaven,  wearing 
uniform  below  the  waist  but  above  it  a  soft  linen  shirt  and  an 
alpaca  jacket. 

He  welcomed  Mr.  Campion  and  Edward  quite  genially,  and 
as  soon  as  they  had  sat  down  began  to  talk. 

"So  you're  a  Special  Commissioner  representing  the  Govern- 
ment," he  began,  turning  the  full  glare  of  his  gold-rimmed 
spectacles  upon  Mr.  Campion.  "And,  if  I  may  say  so,  it's  high 
time  that  the  Government  acknowledged  our  existence.  We've 
been  carrying  on,  you  know.  Campion,  in  face  of  a  great  shortage 
of  essential  supplies,  which  I  hope  you  will  now  be  able  to 
remedy.  Some  of  them  may  be  difficult  until  better  transport 
faciUties  are  available.  Tractors,  for  instance.  We  shall  badly 
need  more  tractors  for  the  autumn.  Last  year  we  used  whippet 
tanks  in  some  cases  for  ploughing,  but  they're  by  no  means  a 
perfect  substitute.  Then  if  we  could  get  steel  rails,  we  could 
start  on  the  job  of  repairing  the  railway,  if  it  were  only  a  single 
track  to  begin  with.  And  I'd  be  glad  of  a  few  practical, 
experienced  engineers.  ..." 

"Yes ;  if  you'll  make  a  list  of  all  your  most  urgent  require- 
ments," Mr.  Campion  managed  to  get  in  at  this  point,  "I  will 
see  that  it  goes  to  the  proper  quarter  and  gets  attention." 

"Still  a  brisk  demand  for  red  tape  in  Manchester,  I  suppose  ?" 
Colonel  Miles  suggested. 

"We're  doing  our  best  to  reduce  it,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 

"Good,"   Colonel  Miles  replied,     "Method   and  order  are 
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absolutely  necessary.  I  have  to  depend  upon  them,  here.  But 
they  should  be  used  to  simplify  organization,  not  to  elaborate  it. 
However,  you  know  that  as  well  as  I  do.  Now  to  get  down  to 
essentials,  what  is  the  actual  purpose  of  your  visit  to  us  ?" 

This  was  not  the  sort  of  man  Mr.  Campion  had  expected 
..om  Edward's  description,  not,  for  instance,  the  barking,  hide- 
bound old  soldier  of  the  famihar  tradition.  Colonel  Miles  was 
evidently  a  man  of  real  intelligence  and  ability,  who  knew  what 
he  wanted  and  the  best  way  to  get  it.  If  he  were  amenable  in 
certain  particulars,  though  he  had  the  air  of  one  who  could  be 
neither  led  nor  driven,  he  was  a  man  that  Mr.  Campion  would 
eagerly  welcome  as  an  ally.  But  as  an  opponent,  he  would  prove 
a  powerful  enemy,  a  man  who  would  attract  and  hold  a  large 
following  by  the  force  of  his  personality. 

"The  essential  object  of  this  and  other  visits  to  every  part 
of  the  country,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  "is  to  get  as  full  an  under- 
standmg  as  possible  of  the  actual  conditions  obtaining  in 
different  places  at  the  present  time.  We  have  been  getting 
reports  through  the  air  service,  but  they  were  quite  insufficient  for 
our  purpose.  ..." 

"Which  is  ?"  Colonel  Miles  interrupted  him. 

"To  re-establish  a  controlling  Government." 

"Of  the  Parliamentary  and  Democratic  order  ?" 

"Not  yet.  Our  first  concern  is  to  get  the  country  on  its  feet 
again." 

"How  long  do  you  expect  that  will  take  you  ?" 

"Five  or  ten  years." 

"All  that,"  Colonel  Miles  assented,  and  continued,  "Do  I 
understand  this  is  your  first  visitation,  Campion  ?  It  is  ?  Well, 
then,  you  don't  know  yet  what  you're  up  against,  and  so  far  as 
Bedford  and  its  neighbourhood  are  concerned,  I  am  in  a  position 
to  tell  you.    Are  you  prepared  to  stay  here  for  some  days  ?" 

"I  shall  stay  until  I've  got  all  the  information  I  require,"  Mr. 
Campion  replied. 

"Two  or  three  days  should  be  long  enough,"  Colonel  Miles 
advised  him.  "Now,  I  suggest  that  I'd  better  give  you,  at  once, 
some  account  of  what  we've  been  doing  here  and  that  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  you  should  make  a  tour  of  personal  inspection 
about  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  generally." 

After  which,  interrupted  only  by  an  occasional  question  from 
Mr.  Campion,  the  Colonel  talked  continuously  for  two  hours. 

In  making  that  very  able  summary  of  the  history  of  Bedford 
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since  the  cataclysm,  he  did  not  brag  of  his  own  originality  and 
resource.  For  the  most  part,  he  used  the  first  person  plural, 
identifying  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  with  all  that  had 
been  undertaken.  But  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  his  two  listeners 
that  the  Colonel  had  been  virtually  a  dictator  during  the  whole 
nine  months,  had  taken  hold  of  the  situation  immediately  after 
the  earthquake  by  setting  an  armed  guard  about  the  ruins  to 
prevent  looting,  and  from  that  time  on  had  worked  and  governed 
under  martial  law. 

He  had  taken  control  of  the  Banks,  and  paid  labour  by 
cheque  drawoi  upon  the  account  of  the  Committee.  These 
cheques  were  cashed  by  the  Banks  in  their  own  paper  which 
they  had  had  printed  in  various  values  from  sixpence  to  a  pound  ; 
and  as  these  notes  were  seldom  returned  to  the  Banks,  except  to 
exchange  very  worn  notes  for  new  ones,  the  credit  of  the  Banks 
as  representing  the  Committee  was  limited  only  by  the  amount 
of  their  note-issue,  which  could,  if  desired,  be  increased  to  any 
extent.  This  system  would  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been 
confined  to  the  town  of  Bedford  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
and,  as  the  Colonel  admitted,  once  communications  with  the 
rest  of  England  were  reopened,  the  local  currency  could  not  be 
maintained.  But  as  a  provisional  means  of  exchange  it  had 
worked  admirably,  having  been  made  possible  by  a  rigid  control 
of  all  food  prices  and  by  the  fact  that  except  for  food  there  was 
very  little  to  buy. 

He  had,  also,  organized  labour  and  fixed  the  rates  of  wages, 
making  them  proportionate  to  the  ardour  and  unpleasantness 
of  the  work  entailed  rather  than  to  the  skill  of  the  operators. 
"If  a  fellow  prefers  a  cushy  job,  he  can  have  it,"  the  Colonel 
explained,  "but  he'll  only  get  paid  just  enough  to  five  on.  No 
luxuries  like  lamb  and  green  peas  for  him." 

Colonel  Miles  had,  in  short,  created  a  small  self-supporting 
state,  by  measures  that  could  be  maintained  indefinitely  so  long 
as  Bedford  remained  islanded  from  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
lack  of  communications.  And  there  could  be  no  question  that 
he  had  made  a  success  of  all  that  he  had  undertaken.  Neverthe- 
less, Ustening  to  the  Colonel's  expositions,  following  him  in  visits 
of  inspection,  or  talking  privately  to  members  of  the  Committee 
and  to  various  representatives  of  industry  and  labour  Mr. 
Campion  could  see  very  plainly  that  here  was  no  model  for  future 
government. 

In  the  first  place  this,  like  all  dictatorships,  was  dependent 
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upon  the  capacity  and  power  of  leadership  of  a  single  man. 
Colonel  Miles  had  created  the  conditions  and  his  presence  was 
necessary  to  maintain  them.  Take  him  away  and  the  system, 
since  it  was  artificial  and  had  been  imposed  upon  the  people 
without  their  consent,  would  very  soon  collap)se.  In  the  course 
of  those  private  conversations,  Mr.  Campion  had  heard  many 
complaints  of  "unfairness",  both  from  the  middle  classes  and 
from  labour. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Colonel's  system  of  government  had 
arisen  out  of  necessity  and  was  dependent  for  its  successful 
running  on  its  isolation.  Once  it  became  easy  for  members  of 
the  Bedford  comnumity  to  migrate  to  other  towns,  there  would 
bf  no  means  of  enforcing  discipline. 

It  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  Mr.  Campion's  visitation,  and 
.liter  he  had  received  a  long  typewritten  list  of  all  the  more 
urgent  needs  required  by  the  Bedford  Committee,  that  the 
Colonel,  preparing  to  bid  the  Commissioner  "good-bye",  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  said,  "Well,  and  what's  your  verdict  on  us  ? 
Are  you  going  to  make  a  favourable  report  on  our  work  ?" 

This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  manifested  the  least 
curiosity  as  to  Mr.  Campion's  judgment  on  what  had  been  told 
and  shown  to  him.  Hitherto  his  attitude  had  been  that  of  a 
ruler  explaining  his  methods  to  the  plenipotentiary  of  a  foreign 
power.  But,  with  his  thoughts  on  that  hst  of  necessities  for 
which  he  had  indented,  it  may  be  that  he  considered  it  worth 
while  to  recognize  the  suzerainty  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Campion,  though  he  felt  a  httle  like  David  confronting 
Goliath,  did  not  hesitate  over  his  reply.  "In  the  circumstances, 
and  given  your  theories  of  government  by  force,"  he  said,  "I 
don't  think  any  man  could  have  done  better  than  you.  In  the 
old  days  you  would  have  deserved  and  received  a  title.  But 
I  most  sincerely  hope  that  when  a  Central  Government  is  re- 
established, it  will  not  adopt  your  methods.  Meanwhile,  I  hope 
you  will  carry  on  as  long  as  you  can,  and  that  you  will  be  strong 
enough  to  avoid  a  revolution." 

The  Colonel  looking  very  thoughtful  was  tapping  his  admirable 
teeth  with  a  long  pencil.  "As  to  the  revolution,"  he  said,  "I 
have  no  doubt  of  my  ability  to  deal  with  it.  And  although  I 
am  not  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  your 
criticism,  I  do  not  see  how  the  immediate  need  for  discipline 
could  have  been  dealt  with  in  any  other  way.    It  was  a  choice 
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between  military  and  mob  rule.  No,  what  I  did  was  undoubtedly 
best  for  the  majority.    There  was  nothing  else  to  be  done. 

"Well,  Campion,"  he  continued,  rising  from  his  chair  and 
stretching  out  his  hand,  "I  rely  on  your  good  services  in  the 
matter  of  having  those  supplies  sent  to  me,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
more  urgent.    Where  are  you  going  next  ?" 

"I'm  taking  a  couple  of  days  at  Hitchin,"  Mr.  Campion  said  ; 
"and  then  returning  to  Manchester.  After  which,  as  soon  as 
I've  written  and  turned  in  my  reports,  I  shall  be  off  again  to 
other  districts." 

"I  wish  you  the  best  of  luck,"  Colonel  Miles  replied  warmly. 
"From  what  I  hear,  you'll  find  things  in  a  pretty  muddle  at 
Hit  chin.  A  man  named  Truslove  is  the  Chairman  of  their 
Administrative  Committee.  A  well-meaning  fellow  but  far  too 
squeamish." 

"Stout  fellow,  our  Colonel  Miles,"  Edward  remarked  as  he 
drove  his  uncle  back  to  Henlow. 

"But,  fortunately,  a  very  rare  bird,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 
"I  doubt  if  we  shall  find  his  like  anywhere  else." 

"Anyway,  he  knows  his  stuff  and  he  certainly  seems  to  have 
made  a  job  of  Bedford,"  Edward  submitted. 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion  said ;  "but  the  trouble  is  that 
his  method  of  government  can  never  be  permanent.  Oppression 
by  force  breeds  resistance,  and  ends  sooner  or  later  in  revolutions 
that  do  nothing  more  than  transpose  the  positions  of  oppressors 
and  resist ers.    We've  got  to  find  a  better  way  than  that." 

"I  suppose  we  have,"  Edward  agreed.  "But  you  can't  get 
on  without  discipline.  Do  you  remember  the  trouble  there  was 
in  various  places  with  the  children  after  an  air-raid  ?  Fearful 
young  toughs  some  of  them  were,  shifted  from  the  East  End  of 
London  ;  and  jolly  stem  measures  had  to  be  taken  to  stop  them 
from  looting.  No  good  being  squeamish,  as  the  Colonel  would 
say,  in  a  case  like  that.  Those  young  toughs  had  to  be  jumped  on 
at  once,  good  and  hard." 

"Justifiable,  perhaps,  as  an  emergency  measure  in  the 
conditions  of  the  bad,  old  civilization,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 
"But  a  tradition  that  we  don't  want  to  re-establish  in  the  new 
civilization  we're  hoping  to  found.  We  have  to  begin  from  the 
root  up,  and  change  the  conditions  that  produced  the  yoimg 
toughs.  They  were  a  symptom  of  the  smash-and-grab  life  that 
was  forced  upon  them  by  having  to  choose  between  poverty  and 
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crime.  If  you  didn't  fend  for  \uurself,  you  went  under.  And 
they  always  had  before  them  the  example  of  our  captains  of 
industry  who  were  doing  the  same  tilings,  under  the  protection 
of  the  law.  The  underlying  principle  of  our  society,  though  we 
disguised  it  as  well  as  we  could,  was  'every  man  for  himself,  and 
devil  take  the  under-dogs'.  If  wc  adopt  a  different  principle  we 
shall  get  different  results," 

"Yes,  I'm  with  you  really,  uncle,"  Edward  admitted.  "But 
as  a  matter  of  practical  politics,  1  foresee  the  need  for  discipline 
at  the  start.    We  shall  have  a  lot  of  toughs  to  deal  with." 

Mr.  Campion  sighed.  "Yes,  those  who  have  been  brought  up 
on  the  'kill  or  be  killed'  principles,"  he  said  ;  "and  will  not  be 
easily  converted  to  any  others.  However,  we'll  see  to-morrow 
what  friend  Truslove  has  to  teach  us  in  that  connexion." 

Mr.  Can;pion,  confronted  with  the  massive  intellectual  and 
Physical  qualities  of  the  Ruler  of  Bedford,  had  felt,  like  David 
meeting  Gohath,  the  need  for  a  sling,  if  he  were  not  to  be 
trampled  underfoot  by  the  sheer  weight  of  his  adversary's 
personality  ;  but  he  had  for  him  nothing  of  the  reverence  he  could 
not  fail  to  accord  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Hitchin  Committee. 
Colonel  Miles  had  had  a  weighty  self-confidence,  but  he  had 
shown  at  their  last  meeting  that  it  was  not  completely  invul- 
nerable. He  would  continue  to  enforce  his  will  on  the  inhabitants 
of  his  own  Uttle  kingdom.  For  him  there  was  no  alternative  to 
carrying  on  as  he  had  begun,  since  it  was  the  natural  expression 
of  his  individuahty.  Nevertheless,  there  was  something  in  him 
that  knew,  however  tiny  a  part  it  played  in  the  private  council  of 
his  own  mind,  that  there  was  a  better  way. 

But  Anthony  Truslove  was  completely  single-minded.  With 
him  there  could  be  "no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning". 
No  opposition,  no  evidence  of  his  own  failure  to  put  his  principles 
into  practice,  could  ever  induce  in  him  a  single  twinge  of  doubt 
as  to  the  truth  of  his  beliefs.  In  other  days,  he  would  have  gone 
happily  to  the  stake  rather  than  deny  a  single  article  of  his 
creed.  And  by  reason  of  a  profound  inner  certainty  that  he 
continually  expressed  in  his  speech  and  practice,  he  had  the  face 
of  one  who  is  at  peace  with  himself,  not  deeply  lined,  as  is  the 
fighting  face  of  the  fanatic,  but  calm,  gentle  and  uncritical. 

Mr.  Campion  recognized  Anthony  Truslove  as  a  saint  the 
moment  he  saw  him,  but  did  not  on  that  account  expect  to  find 
that  all  was  well  in  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  Hitchin.    A 
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saint  may  have  great  influence  on  those  with  whom  he  comes 
into  personal  contact,  but  make  a  very  indifferent  leader  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

"We  are  doing  our  best,"  was  the  summary  of  Mr.  Truslove's 
report,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  work  of  the  Hitchin  Com- 
mittee had  been  mainly  charitable.  Pa3mient  to  workers  was 
being  made  almost  exclusively  in  food  and  free  lodging.  "And,  at 
present,"  Mr.  Truslove  explained,  "we  are  making  no  distinctions 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  undertaken.  For  several  months 
past  now  we  have  all  of  us  had  virtually  the  same  rations.  There 
has  been  no  privileged  cIslss.  I  and  the  other  members  of  our 
Committee  are  paid  for  our  work  with  nearly  the  same  rations 
as  the  unskilled  labourer,  what  advantage  there  is  being  in  his 
favour  since  his  work  is  the  more  exhausting,  physically." 

"I  suppose  you  had  a  lot  of  trouble  just  at  first  ?"  Mr. 
Campion  remarked,  thinking  of  Colonel  Miles  and  his  armed 
guard  over  the  wrecked  houses. 

"Less  than  you  might  imagine,"  Mr.  Truslove  replied.  "In 
those  first  days,  the  people  were  a  little  stunned  by  the  extent 
of  the  calamity.  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  dead  and 
injured,  and  the  dead  had  to  be  buried  hurriedly  to  the  best  of 
our  ability,  and  the  injured  attended  to — both  of  them  urgent 
calls  to  which  there  was  a  ready  response.  But  we  had  our 
looters,  nevertheless.  Mostly  young  men,  and,  indeed,  some 
women,  too,  who  had,  I  think,  a  rather  reckless  feeling  of  release 
from  all  law  and  order.  There  was,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  some 
fighting  over  that  between  the  rougher  element  and  those  who 
resented  the  thieving  and  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 
But  certain  of  my  friends  and  myself  who  had  already  begun  to 
form  a  Committee  of  Safety,  did  not  find  the  looters  unamenable 
to  reason.  We  went  among  them  and  pointed  out  how  urgently 
their  help  was  needed,  and,  in  fact,  persuaded  most  of  them  with 
little  difficulty  to  put  their  hands  to  useful  work.  And  the  others 
very  soon  foUowed  their  example.  Public  opinion  was  too  strong 
for  them." 

"And  what  do  you  do  now  with  your  shirkers  and  idlers  ?" 
Edward  asked. 

"If  a  man  will  not  work  neither  shall  he  eat,"  Mr.  Truslove 
replied  quietly. 

"But  how  can  you  prevent  him  from  begging,  borrowing  or 
stealing  the  means  of  existence  ?"  Mr.  Campion  enquired. 

"Well,  there  again,  the  force  of  pubUc  opinion  is  the  most 
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important  influence,"  Mr.  Truslove  replied.  "We  have  all  been 
brought  nearer  together  by  this  great  calamity,  and  that  has 
resulted  in  a  greater  unanimity  of  feeUng.  Anyone  who  deliber- 
ately and  persistently  refuses  to  do  work  of  which  he  is  physically 
or  mentally  capable,  or  one  who  manifestly  wastes  his  time,  has 
to  face  the  perpetual  censure  and  contempt  of  his  fellows,  a  very 
powerful  incentive  to  amend  his  ways.  As  to  actual  crime,  of 
which  there  has  been  I'm  thankful  to  say  very  httle,  the  criminal 
comes  under  the  condemnation  of  the  same  tribunal.  Flagrant 
offenders  have  been  brought  before  the  Committee,  but  we  have 
found  no  better  corrective  than  handing  them  over  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  One  advantage  of  that  is  that  the  verdict  and 
sentence  of  the  community  as  a  whole  do  not  excite  the  same 
resentment  as  those  of  a  constituted  authority.  And  there  is 
perhaps  no  better  way  of  bringing  home  a  sense  of  guilt  to  anyone 
than  by  making  him  realize  that  his  sin  deprives  him  of  the 
affection  and  good- will  of  his  fellow  beings.  When  God  put  the 
brand  of  murderer  on  his  brow,  Cain  found  his  punishment 
greater  than  he  could  bear. 

"However,  I  can  see,"  he  continued,  "that  these  methods  of 
ours  have  been  unusually  effective  here  largely  because  we  are 
such  a  small  community.  It  might  be  difficult  to  apply  them 
when  an  ill-doer  was  not  so  nearly  exposed  to  the  condemnation 
of  his  fellows.  Last  spring  some  of  what  I  may  call  our  worst 
characters  left  us  and  went  to  Bedford  sooner  than  face  the 
pubhc  displeasure.  Most  of  them,  however,  returned  after  a 
few  days  and  have  given  very  little  trouble  since.  We  treated 
them  as  prodigal  sons,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  be  back." 

"And  what  about  the  children  ?"  Mr.  Campion  asked,  with 
a  thought  to  Edward's  "young  toughs". 

"We  are  educating  them,"  Mr.  Truslove  replied ;  "trying  to 
teach  them  to  be  socially  minded.  Children  like  to  give  service 
when  it  is  not  forced  upon  them,  and  on  broad  Hues  we  prefer  a 
system  of  rewards  to  one  of  punishment.  There  are  inevitably 
some  difficult  children,  but  they  are  in  a  very  small  minority  and 
their  playmates'  opinion  is  an  excellent  educative  influence. 
They  soon  find,  you  know,  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  be  naughty, 
especially  when  they  see  that  other  children  don't  admire  them 
for  it. 

"I've  always  believed,"  he  continued  after  a  short  pause, 
"that  the  qualities  in  children  and  young  people  which  are  so 
often  manifested  in  destruction  can  find  a  more  satisf>dng 
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expression  in  construction  if  the  opportunity  and  some  kind  of 
inducement  are  available.  Nearly  all  of  us,  I  fancy,  have  the 
desire  to  make  things,  but  in  the  world  we  Hved  in  before  the 
catastrophe  the  opportunity  and  inducement  to  do  -  so  were 
comparatively  rare.  Everything  was  made  for  us,  much  of  it 
by  mass  production  which  did  not  satisfy  even  the  creative 
instincts  of  the  workers  employed,  since  the  greater  part  of  their 
work  consisted  in  the  mechanical  repetition  of  a  single  operation. 
Now  the  need  for  making  is  very  urgent,  and  we  are  finding  that 
even  our  roughest  characters  are  finding  a  diversion  for  their 
energies  in  the  work  of  rebuilding  houses,  of  remaking  roads  and 
in  the  handicrafts.  They  see  the  results  of  their  work  and  know 
that  they  are  useful  and  much-needed  results.  And  the  children 
are  very  easily  tempted  to  imitate  that  example.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  much  useful  work  to  be  found,  even  for  children." 

"Should  I  be  safe  in  supposing,"  Mr.  Campion  asked  with  a 
smile,  "that  you  are  none  too  anxious  to  be  interfered  with  by 
a  Central  Government,  that  despite  the  trials  and  deprivations 
of  the  past  nine  months  you  are  finding  that  your  people  here 
are  in  some  ways  happier  than  they  were  before  the  cataclysm  ?" 

"I  think  the  tendency  is  certainly  in  that  direction,"  was  the 
answer.  "Adversity,  if  it  is  shared,  brings  out  the  best  in  us.  We 
become  more  sympathetic,  more  ready  to  help  one  another. 
And  since  we  have  been  forcibly  deprived  of  such  selfish  dis- 
tractions as  drinking,  smoking  and  the  picture-palace,  we  have 
found  a  substitute  in  our  social  lives,  and  our  work  for  the 
community.  And  I  can  say  quite  definitely  that  there  has  been  far 
less  boredom  among  us  than  in  our  days  of  comparative  luxury." 

"I  can  well  beUeve  it,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 

There  were  no  personally  conducted  tours  of  exhibits  in 
Hitchin  as  there  had  been  in  Bedford,  but  Mr.  Campion  and 
Edward  made  the  acquaintance  of  other  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee  and  of  various  other  people  in  the  town, 
including  some  of  the  manual  workers.  And  from  this  source 
they  gathered,  as  they  had  been  able  only  partly  to  infer  from 
Anthony  Truslove's  conversation,  that  it  was  his  influence  and 
example  which  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  quietude  and 
comparative  contentment  of  the  Hitchin  community.  He  never 
spared  himself,  working  fifteen  hours  a  day,  keeping  in  constant 
touch  with  the  people,  alwa^^s  gentle  and  kindly,  not  a  ruler  but 
a  guide.    From  Colonel  Miles's  point  of  view  the  result  might  be 
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judged  as  a  "pretty  muddle".  There  was  comparatively  little 
organization,  no  regimentation,  and  labour  was  not  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  But  if  the  happiness  of  the  people  was  the  main 
consideration,  Anthony  Truslove  had  succeeded  where  Colonel 
Miles  had  failed. 

"And  there  you  have  one  answer  to  your  demand  for  the 
need  for  discipline,"  Mr.  Campion  said  to  Edward  on  the  eve  of 
their  return  to  Manchester.  "Raise  the  level  of  public  opinion 
to  the  point  at  which  it  ranks  the  benefit  of  the  community 
before  that  of  the  individual  and  it  will  become  a  restraining 
force  far  more  effective  than  punishment  by  law." 

"Yes,  it  works  in  a  small  community  with  a  Truslove  at  the 
head  of  it,"  Edward  replied  ;  "but  could  it  possibly  have  worked 
in  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  before  the  bust-up  ?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Campion  said  firmly.  "But  if  we  adopt  Truslove's 
principles,  and  educate  the  children  in  them  from  the  beginning, 
we  shall  have,  within  a  generation,  a  civilization  very  different 
from  that  which  has  so  recently  been  destroyed.  Well,  my  boy, 
you  have  had  a  very  instructive  glimpse  of  two  methods  at  work. 
Now,  which  would  you  choose  as  a  basis  for  the  building  of  a 
new  society  ?" 

"Oh  !    Truslove's,  every  time,"  Edward  said. 

"Well,  stick  to  that  and  work  on  it,"  Mr.  Campion  replied  ; 
"and  I  shall  find  a  place  for  you  in  the  new  administration  I 
hope  to  form  in  about  five  years'  time." 


CHAPTER  XIII 

A  GANG  OF  TOUGHS 

The  cataclysm  had  caught  Great  Britain  at  a  time  when  it  was 
virtually  an  armed  camp,  with  a  large  army  dispersed  about 
the  country  prepared  to  resist  a  German  invasion  ;  and  it  must 
be  said  of  the  army  as  a  whole  that  it  responded  splendidly  to 
the  great  emergency.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  men 
gave  themselves  willingly  to  the  urgent  task  of  saving  the  civil 
population,  and  the  idle  or  criminal  minority  was  compelled  to 
join  them  by  the  pressure  of  general  opinion.  There  was  no 
room  for  idlers  or  wastrels  in  those  urgent,  arduous  conditions. 
Nevertheless  there  were  a  few  exceptions,  places  here  and  there 
in  which  something  like  mob  rule  held  power  for  a  time. 
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The  rumour  of  such  a  community  reached  CUve  when  he 
was  exploring  the  district  of  Bristol  and  Avonmouth.  It  was 
brought  from  South  Wales  by  the  crew  of  a  collier,  which  had 
crossed  the  Bristol  Channel  in  search  of  coal.  And  after  some 
difficulty  he  succeeded  in  getting  in  touch  with  the  Captain  of 
the  boat  in  question. 

"Ah  !  sir,  place  is  in  a  sad  mess  what  I  can  make  of  it,"  the 
Captain  told  him.  "There's  a  gang,  they  tell  me,  in  South 
Monmouth  behaving  very  rough  and  dirty,  and  no-one  to  keep  'em 
in  hand." 

"Aren't  there  any  committees  or  local  councils  such  as  you've 
got  here  ?"  Clive  asked. 

"Seems  not,"  the  Captain  said.  "Cardiff  and  Penarth,  you 
understand,  sir,  are  under  the  sea.  Not  many  got  out  of  there, 
I'm  told.  Newport  is  mostly  under  water  at  high-tide.  In  fact 
we  steamed  up  to  Newport  station  and  picked  up  a  cargo  of  coal 
from  the  goods  yard.  Stranded,  we  was,  for  nine  hours,  and  it 
was  then  we  heard  what  we  did  from  some  women  as  had  come 
in  to  pick  up  anythin'  they  could  find  in  the  shops,  though  they'd 
been  picked  pretty  clean  already,  I  fancy.  Caerleon,  they  come 
from.  But  what  I  could  make  of  it,  it  was  more  Pontypool  way 
where  the  worst  trouble  was.  Fellow  there,  by  the  name  of 
Aaron  Williams,  they  said,  as  'ad  been  playin'  up  Old  Nick,  in 
a  manner  of  speakin'.  Terrible  goings-on,  by  their  account. 
And  no-one's  business  to  stop  'em." 

"Oh  !  no,  you're  wrong  there,"  Clive  assured  him.  "It's  the 
Government's  business  to  stop  them,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
we  shall  do  it." 

"There's  still  some  sort  of  Gover'ment,  then,"  the  Captain 
remarked ;  adding  thoughtfully,  "I  wasn't  sure,  you  know,  sir, 
how  far  we  was  within  our  rights  in  gettin'  that  coal.  Would 
you  say  as  that  was  agin  the  law  ?" 

"It  was  wanted  by  your  local  Committee,  I  suppose  ?"  Clive 
asked. 

"That's  right,"  the  Captain  said.  "But  properly  speakin' 
that  coal  belong  to  the  railway  company." 

"Only  there  aren't  any  railway  companies,"  CHve  said ; 
"so  the  Committee  are  within  their  rights  in  saving  the  coal 
from  being  washed  away,  and  using  it.  Don't  worry  your  head 
about  that.  Captain.  Whatever  your  Committee  asks  you  to  do 
for  them  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  Government." 

The  Captain  looked  reUeved. 
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It  was  but  another  instance  among  many  such  that  the 
Commissioners  saw  in  their  tours  about  the  country,  of  the 
strongly  surviving  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  private  proj^erty. 
And  at  present  it  was  an  attitude  that  it  was  well  to  encourage. 
The  fear  of  a  vanished  law  kept  the  community  in  order.  The 
people  must  not  start  to  think  for  themselves  too  soon. 

Clive  made  a  note  of  the  Captain's  story  in  his  official  report 
on  the  Bristol  area,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  it  to  his  father-in- 
law,  and  Edward,  whom  he  found  in  Manchester  on  his  return. 
*T  think,"  he  concluded,  "that  I'd  better  make  a  special  visit  to 
Pontypool  and  see  what  can  be  done  there.  It  looks  to  me  rather 
like  a  police  job." 

Mr.  Campion  pursed  his  mouth  and  shook  his  head.  "I  want 
to  avoid  police  jobs,"  he  said ;  "though  we  may  be  driven  to 
them  in  exceptional  cases.  No,  I'll  go  down,  myself,  with 
Edward,  and  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  first  instance." 

"Just  the  two  of  you  ?"  Clive  asked. 

"With  a  couple  of  mechanics,"  Edward  amended.  "We 
know  nothing  of  any  landing-grounds  down  there.  Have  to  be 
prepared  for  accidents." 

But  CUve  did  not  appear  satisfied.  "Rough  lot,  those  South 
Wales  miners,"  he  said.    "Where's  Charles  ?" 

"At  Norwich,"  Mr.  Campion  told  him.  "But  he  may  be  back 
any  day,  now.    Why  ?" 

"Because  I  think  this  is  a  case  in  which  we'd  better  all  go 
together,"  Clive  said  ;  "and  take  four  mechanics  instead  of  two." 

"Show  of  force,  eh  ?"  Mr.  Campion  commented.  "Go  and 
prove  to  'em  that  might  is  not  right,  by  employing  a  stronger 
might  than  their  own  ?  Tell  'em  that  we  don't  want  to  fight  but, 
by  jingo,  if  we  do,  they'll  get  licked." 

Clive  looked  stubborn.  "It  isn't  safe  for  you  to  go  alone," 
he  said ;  "and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to  go  and  risk  your  life  in 
an  affair  Uke  this.  We  can't  afford  to  lose  you.  Don't  you  agree 
with  me,  Edward  ?" 

"Absolutely,"  Edward  said. 

"Uncommonly  nice  of  you  both  to  feel  like  that,  and  I 
appreciate  it,  deeply,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "But  this  appeals 
to  me  as  a  test  case,  in  which  we  can  try  out  our  principle  of 
conciUation  as  opposed  to  threat,  of  leading  rather  than  driving. 
And,  honestly,  I  don't  trust  you,  CUve,  or  Edward  or  Charles  to 
represent  me  in  testing  that  policy  on  these  chaps.    You'll  lose 
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your  tempers  with  them.  You're  prepared  to  do  that,  now,  in 
anticipation.  No,  I  must  go,  myself.  This  is  a  chance  I  don't 
want  to  miss." 

"But  you'll  let  us  come  with  you,"  Clive  persisted. 

"With  a  body  of  armed  mechanics  ?" 

"Two'll  be  enough,  and  they  needn't  be  armed,"  Edward  said. 

"Then  shall  I  be  actually  any  better  off  than  if  I  went  alone  ?" 

"Yes,"  Clive  said.  "I  don't  suppose  these  miners  have 
reverted  yet  to  the  stark  disregard  for  Ufe  of  the  American 
gangster,  and  they  would  hesitate  to  kill  six  men,  without  any 
cause  having  been  given.  Moreover,  we  might  leave  a  pilot  and 
a  mechanic  in  the  'plane,  who  could  get  away  if  there  was  any 
dirty  work.  ..." 

"So  that  we  could  threaten  the  fellows  with  an  awful  revenge 
if  they  didn't  behave  themselves  ?"  Mr.  Campion  suggested. 
"No,  it's  all  wrong  from  my  point  of  view  ;  and  I  should  actually 
feel  safer  if  I  were  alone  with  the  fellows  than  if  I  had  you 
behind  me." 

But  Clive  refused  to  be  persuaded  ;  and  the  next  day  Charles 
Mason,  returned  from  Norfolk,  put  his  weight  into  the  same  scale. 
"It  would  be  sheer  idiocy,"  he  said,  "to  let  Mr.  Campion  go 
alone." 

"Well,  well,"  Mr.  Campion  said  at  last ;  "I  am,  I  hope,  a 
reasonable  man,  and  if  you  all  insist,  I  will  take  the  added  risk 
which,  in  my  opinion,  your  company  will  confer.  But  when  we 
get  there  you  mustn't  interfere  with  my  conduct  of  the 
negotiations." 

None  of  the  party  had  been  over  this  bit  of  country  since 
the  change,  and  over  the  Black  Mountains,  south  and  west  of 
Brecon,  they  got  their  first  sight  of  one  of  those  great  upheavals 
which  had  touched  Great  Britain  in  only  two  places,  though 
there  had  been  so  many  along  what  had  been  known  as  the 
"earthquake  belt".  The  other  British  instance  was  in  Cornwall, 
with  Bodmin  moor  as  the  centre  of  greatest  disturbance.  For 
some  months  after  the  cataclysm  there  had  been  an  active  volcano 
between  the  destroyed  heights  of  Brown  Willy  and  Rough  Tor. 

Seen  from  above,  this  country  of  west  Monmouthshire  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  torn  up  by  some  vast  explosion  from  below.  All 
the  vegetation  had  been  destroyed,  mountains  had  been  split 
open  and  overturned  to  lie  dispersed  in  a  scattered  ruin  of 
immense  rocks.     In  some  places  there  had  evidently  been  an 
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overflow  of  molten  lava,  which  had  now  congealed  into  lakes  of 
smooth  black  stone.  And  in  one  valley  it  seemed  as  if  a  vein  of 
carboniferous  earth  had  been  spewed  up,  for  there  the  troubled 
rocks  had  the  appearance  of  broken  masses  of  coal. 

Farther  south,  however,  the  marks  of  devastation  on  this 
titanic  scale  rapidly  decreased.  The  country  became  green 
again,  there  were  signs  of  recent  cultivation,  and  a  few  houses 
here  and  there  were  still  standing.  Flying  as  low  as  he  dared 
and  cruising  about  in  search  of  a  possible  landing-ground, 
Edward  could  see  that  the  mining  village  of  Pontypool  was  only 
a  heap  of  ruins,  but  that  a  couple  of  miles  east  on  the  lower 
ground  there  was  what  might  be  described  as  an  encampment, 
about  which  many  figures  were  standing  looking  up  at  the 
aeroplane.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  scattered  group  of 
huts  the  land  had  been  put  under  cultivation,  and  the  only 
near  landing-ground  that  looked  to  Edward  at  all  possible  was 
a  reasonably  flat  meadow  in  which  perhaps  a  score  of  cows  were 
grazing — stupid  beasts,  but  surely  they  would  be  scared  out  of 
the  way  by  a  landing  'plane. 

By  way  of  experiment,  Edward  came  down  to  twenty  feet 
and  flew  up  the  field  in  the  reverse  direction  from  that  in  which 
he  judged  it  best  to  attempt  his  landing,  a  manoeuvre  that 
confirmed  his  expectation,  for  the  cows  stampeded  hysterically 
towards  the  brook  that  formed  the  boundary  of  the  field  on  its 
longest  side.  Then  rising  and  turning  in  a  bold  curve,  he  came 
back,  dipped,  touched,  and  after  a  very  bumpy  run  of  a  few 
hundred  yards,  managed  to  stop  when  his  propeller  was  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  hedge. 

"So  here  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Campion  cheerfully ;  "and  I  see 
that  we  are  going  to  have  quite  a  reception" — a  remark  justified 
by  the  fact  that  apparently  every  man,  woman  and  child  from 
the  settlement  half-a-mile  away  were  making  for  them  at  a  run. 

"Yes,"  Edward  replied  ;  "and  we've  got  to  turn  this  infernal 
old  bus  round  by  hand,  before  we  can  get  up  again." 

"Plenty  of  time,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "Charles,  Clive  and  I 
will  go  and  meet  the  deputation,  while  you  and  your  mechanics 
get  busy  with  the  'plane." 

"But  look  here,  uncle  .  .  ."  Edward  began  to  protest. 

"Shoosh  !  Shoosh  !"  Mr.  Campion  soothed  him,  climbing 
down  from  the  'plane.  "I  assure  you  that  I  shan't  need  a  body- 
guard." 

Edward  looked  at  Clive,  who  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders 
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to  intimate  that  the  Httle  man  was  probably  right,  and  that  in 
any  case  they  would  have  to  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Campion  and  his  two  supporters  met  the  head  of  the 
procession  that  was  Uned  out  between  them  and  the  settlement, 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  aeroplane — half-a-dozen  youths, 
who,  when  he  greeted  them  with  a  cheerful  "good-morning", 
grinned  sheepishly  and  looked  behind  them  to  see  how  far  ahead 
they  were  of  the  main  body. 

"You  might  find  a  job  helping  them  to  turn  the  'plane," 
Mr.  Campion  continued,  waving  his  arm  towards  it,  "while  I  and 
my  friends  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Aaron  Williams.  This  is  where 
he  lives,  isn't  it  ?" 

"Mr.  Williams,"  one  of  the  youths  repeated  and  nodded  his 
head.  Then  they  looked  at  one  another,  guffawed  and  shambled 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  'plane. 

"Intelligent  lads,"  CUve  commented  when  they  had  gone. 

"Welsh-speaking,  possibly,"  Mr.  Campion  said ;  "though  I 
believe  it's  imusual  to  find  anyone  who  doesn't  speak  English  in 
Monmouthshire." 

It  was  evidently  the  'plane  that  was  the  chief  attraction,  for 
among  the  next  score  or  so  of  those  they  met  only  four  stopped 
and,  after  exchanging  a  rather  surly  "good-morning",  turned 
back  with  Mr.  Campion  towards  the  settlement. 

"I've  come  to  see  Mr.  Aaron  WilUams,"  Mr.  Campion 
explained  in  a  friendly  voice  to  a  tall,  clumsy-looking  man  who 
was  walking  on  his  left  side. 

"This'll  be  Mr.  WilUams,"  the  man  replied,  pointing  to  a 
short,  burly  figure,  now  within  a  few  yards  of  them.  "He's  the 
boss  here." 

Although  Mr.  Campion  had  beUeved  it  unnecessary  to  be 
backed  by  a  bodyguard,  Aaron  Williams  apparently  had  not  been 
of  the  same  opinion,  for  he  was  accompanied  by  a  dozen  rough- 
looking  men,  who  as  the  two  principals  met  formed  a  ring  about 
them  and  Mr.  Campion's  two  companions. 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  WiUiams,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "We've  come  from  the  Government  to  see  how  you 
are  off  for  supphes.  And  we  brought  two  hundredweight  of 
sugar,  and  two  gross  of  matches  with  us  as  an  earnest,  guessing 
that  you  would  almost  certainly  be  short  of  those  things." 

Aaron  WiUiams  took  the  proffered  hand  without  enthusiasm. 
His  own  was  very  square,  thick  and  calloused,  and  Mr.  Campion 
was  glad  that  he  did  not  in  this  particular  of  shaking  hands 
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exhibit  more  heartiness.  "We  can  do  with  'em,"  he  said,  looking 
from  Mr.  Campion  to  Charles  and  Clive,  and  then  throwing  a 
glance  at  the  aeroplane,  now  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children.  "We  can  do  with  'em.  So  you  come 
from  the  Gover'ment,  do  you  ?  Now  what  sort  of  Gover'ment 
would  that  be  ?"  He  had  a  round  face  that  suggested  humour, 
and  as  he  spoke  he  was  smiling  with  an  effect  of  amused 
condescension, 

"We  call  it  a  Provisional  Government,"  Mr.  Campion 
explained  ;  "and  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  get  the  country 
going  again." 

"Same  as  before,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No.  Very  differently.  We  are  not  making  any  new  laws 
at  present,  just  doing  what  we  can  to  feed  the  people  all  over 
the  country,  and  help  them  to  organize." 

"Come  from  London,  to-day  ?" 

"No.    Manchester." 

"Manchester,  eh  ?" 

"Yes.    London  was  practically  wiped  out." 

"Ah  I"  Aaron  WiUiams  commented  indifferently.  "Well,  we 
don't  want  no  Gover'ment  interferin'  here,  mister.  We're  gettin' 
along  quite  tolerable  by  ourselves" — an  announcement  that  was 
confirmed  by  a  grunt  of  approval  from  the  ring  of  men  about 
them. 

"Well,  we've  already  visited  a  great  number  of  districts,"  Mr. 
Campion  repUed  genially  ;  "and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
tell  me  what  you  are  doing  here  to  maintain  law  and  order." 

Aaron  WilHams  grinned  complacently.  "My  word  goes  round 
about  here,  mister,"  he  said ;  "and  that's  good  enough  for  us." 

"Ah  !  good  enough  for  you!"  a  female  voice  cried  out  from 
the  background  ;  "but  it's  bad  enough  for  some  of  us  !" 

Mr.  Campion  turned  and  saw  a  woman  trying  to  push  herself 
forward  and  being  forcibly  impeded  by  two  of  what  were 
presumably  Aaron  Williams'  backers.  "I  should  like  to  hear 
what  this  woman  has  to  say,"  he  said.  "It's  part  of  our  job, 
you  know,  to  hear  complaints  and  settle  disputes  in  a  friendly 
way." 

"Now,  see  here,  my  little  man,"  Aaron  Williams  replied 
calmly.  "Best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  get  back  to  your  airplane 
and  push  off,  while  I  give  you  the  chance." 

Mr.  Campion  shook  his  head.  "That  wouldn't  be  to  your 
advantage  at  all,  Mr.  WilUams,"  he  said.    "If  I  were  to  go  back 
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to  Manchester  and  report  that  you  refused  to  give  me  any 
information  as  to  how  you  were  running  this  Uttle  settlement 
here,  steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  find  out.  It'^  all  one 
country  still.  All  under  the  same  laws.  But  if  you'll  be  frank 
with  me,  and,  to  begin  with,  let  me  hear  what  this  woman  has  to 
say,  everything  can  be  settled  peaceably." 

"Well,  looks  as  if  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  not  to  let  you 
go  back,  then,"  Aaron  WiUiams  repHed.  "Easy  enough  to 
stop  you." 

"Possibly."  Mr.  Campion's  smile  was  still  quite  friendly. 
"But  that  would  serve  you  even  worse,  wouldn't  it  ?" 

"How  d'you  make  that  out  ?"  Aaron  Williams  asked, 

"They  know  in  Manchester  where  I've  come  to  to-day,"  Mr. 
Campion  said ;  "and  if  I  and  my  party  don't  return,  I'm  very 
much  afraid  there  would  be  trouble — quite  serious  trouble." 

-'Ah !  and  then  you'd  get  what  you  deserve,  Aaron  Williams  1" 
the  woman  cried  out  again.    "You  and  your  bullies  !" 

"You'll  get  what  you  deserve,  if  you  don't  hold  your  jaw," 
threateningly  retorted  one  of  the  two  men  who  were  now  holding 
her  by  the  arms. 

Mr.  Campion  could  see  her  clearly  now,  a  tall,  middle-aged, 
black-haired  woman  whose  determination  appeared  to  be  as 
great  as  her  courage.  "Why  are  you  afraid  of  letting  this  woman 
speak,  Mr.  WiUiajns  ?"  he  asked. 

"No  use  listenin'  to  her  lies,"  Aaron  Williams  began,  but  was 
interrupted  by  a  sudden  clamour  of  shouting  from  the  crowd 
about  the  aeroplane. 

"Eh  ?  What's  that  ?"  he  continued,  looking  suspiciously 
at  Mr.  Campion.    "How  many  men  are  you  got  over  there  ?" 

"Five.  A  pilot  and  four  mechanics,"  Clive  answered.  "All 
armed." 

Mr.  Campion  looked  up  at  him  reproachfully.  "This  is 
contrary  to  my  orders,  Mr.  Williams,"  he  said.  "Let  us  go  and 
see  what's  wrong  over  there  at  once." 

But  as  he  turned  to  go  back  to  the  'plane,  Aaron  WiUiams  laid 
a  heavy  detaining  hand  on  his  shoulder.  "I'm  not  so  sure  of 
that,"  he  said.  "They  won't  dare  to  do  much  while  we  got  you 
and  these  other  two  fellers  here.  And  if  it  comes  to  a  fight,  we'd 
likely  get  the  best  of  it,  I'm  thinking." 

"It  won't  come  to  a  fight,  if  you'll  let  me  get  back  and  stop 
it,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"Ah  !    And  how  can  I  be  sure  of  that  ?** 
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"Firstly  because  I  give  you  my  word  for  it,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied  quietly.  "And  secondly  because  it  wouldn't  be  common 
sense.  As  representing  the  Government,  I  have  come  to  persuade 
you  to  live  decently,  to  make  this  a  peaceable,  profitable  settle- 
ment like  all  the  others  about  the  country.  And  how  can  I  do 
that  by  setting  you  an  example  of  force  and  brutality  ?  If  I 
had  a  hundred  anned  men  here,  I  could  compel  you  to  do  what  I 
require,  but  that  wouldn't  prove  to  you  that  I  was  right,  any 
more  than  you  would  prove  that  you  were  right  by  killing  all 
of  us  who  are  here.  As  two  sensible  men,  Mr.  Williams,  you  and 
I  can  settle  this  question  as  to  what  is  best  for  all  the  p)eople 
living  here,  without  any  fighting  or  threat  of  force  on  my  part." 

The  little  man's  sincerity  was  beyond  all  doubt,  and  Aaron 
Williams,  watching  him  very  steadily,  and  evidently  weighing 
his  own  and  his  followers'  chances  of  making  the  best  of  a 
situation  that  promised  none  too  well  for  them  now  that  this 
blasted  Gover'ment  was  aware  of  their  existence,  made  a 
temporary  concession  by  saying,  "Well,  you're  a  spunky  little 
cock,  mister,  and  we'll  make  a  beginnin'  by  seein'  what's  goin* 
on  yonder."  And  with  a  jerk  of  his  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
aeroplane  that  gave  his  followers  their  marching  orders,  he 
began  to  walk  towards  the  crowd  in  the  next  field,  still  keeping 
his  hand  on  Mr.  Campion's  shoulder. 

The  clamour  had  subsided  while  this  conversation  had  been 
going  on,  but  as  they  approached  it  became  evident  that  the 
aeroplane,  which  was  now  facing  down  the  hill,  had  been  turned 
into  a  fortress.  The  crowd  encircling  it  had  retreated  to  a  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards,  under  the  threat  of  the  guns  trained 
upon  them  by  the  five  occupants  of  the  'plane. 

"Dear,  dear,  what's  all  this  ?"  murmured  Mr.  Campion  as, 
accompanied  by  Aaron  Williams,  he  pushed  through  the  crowd 
and  crossed  the  open  space  to  the  pilot's  cabin  through  the  side 
windows  of  which  Edward  was  leaning  with  his  pointed  gun. 

"Some  of  these  roughs  started  to  attack  us,  sir,"  Edward 
explained.    "It  looked  as  if  they  meant  to  sabotage  the  'plane." 

"No  orders  of  mine,"  Aaron  Williams  said,  though  he  showed 
no  sign  of  surprise ;  and  then  as  the  crowd  was  now  showing 
a  tendency  to  draw  in,  he  turned  to  the  group  that,  with  Clive 
and  Charles,  had  followed  them,  and  added,  "Keep  'em back,  boys. 
We  got  to  get  to  the  rights  of  all  this." 

He  was  certainly  the  undisputed  leader  of  his  following,  for 
he  was  obeyed  at  once  without  any  outward  evidence  of  resentment. 
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Two  of  the  men,  Mr.  Campion  noticed,  were  still  holding  the  dark 
woman  by  the  arms. 

*Tut  away  your  guns,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  addressing  Edward 
and  the  crew  of  the  'plane.  "I  thought  it  was  understood  that 
no  arms  should  be  carried." 

"Pretty  lucky  we  had  'em,  all  the  same,  sir,"  Edward  repHed, 
on  a  note  of  apology.  "Been  in  Queer  Street  if  we  hadn't,  I 
assure  you." 

"You  see,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  turning  back  to  Aaron 
WiUiams,  "how  wrong  a  thing  force  is.  If  there  had  been  a  hght 
here  what  good  could  it  possibly  have  done  to  anyone  ?  No 
wrongs  can  ever  be  righted  by  killing  our  fellow-men." 

"Ah  !  well,  got  to  be  done  sometimes,"  Aaron  WiUiams 
replied.  "But  what  you  and  me  has  got  to  settle  is  what  you  and 
your  Gover'ment  is  aiming  to  do  with  us." 

"Exactly  the  same  as  we're  doing  elsewhere,"  Mr.  Campion 
replied.  "Help  to  get  you  on  your  feet,  supply  you  with  anything 
you  badly  need,  and  ask  you  in  return  to  keep  the  law." 

"And  how  do  you  know  we  don't  ?" 

Mr.  Campion  glanced  at  the  dark  woman  standing  still  in 
custody  a  few  yards  away.  "Even  if  I  hadn't  known  from  the 
report  one  of  our  Commissioners  brought  from  Avonmouth,"  he 
said,  "I  should  have  been  sure  of  it  from  the  fact  that  you  refused 
to  let  that  woman  speak." 

"Heard  about  us  from  Avonmouth,  did  you  ?"  It  seemed 
that  Aaron  WiUiams,  counting  up  his  hand,  found  it  unpleasantly 
lacking  in  winning  cards.  "Well,  mister,  what  I'd  Uke  to  know," 
he  continued,  "is  what  your  Gover'ment  aims  to  do  about 
anythin'  that  may  have  took  place  here  the  past  few  months." 

"We  shaU  take  no  notice  of  that,"  Mr.  Campion  repUed 
promptly.  "At  present  we're  not  in  a  position  to  judge  things 
of  that  sort,  certainly  not  to  punish  them.  Immediately  after 
the  great  calamity  there  was  no  law  anywhere.  Everyone  was 
fighting  for  himself.  But  let  me  teU  you,  Mr.  WUliams,  that  as 
soon  as  the  people  aU  over  England  began  to  recover  from  the 
first  shock  of  this  awful  catastrophe  they  started  to  puU  together 
to  get  things  straight  and  in  good  order  again.  And  nowhere 
are  they  now  more  happy  and  weU-fed  than  in  those  places  where 
they  did  aU  puU  together  and  work  for  the  good  of  everyone. 
And,"  he  looked  very  straight  and  challengingly  into  his  com- 
panion's eyes,  "it's  no  good  telling  me  that  you've  puUed 
together  here." 
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"There's  been  a  bit  of  fightin',"  Aaron  Williams  acknowledged 
with  a  grin.  "But  I  got  the  upper  hand  of  'em,  now.  A  good 
lot  of  'em  has  gone  off  to  other  places  one  way  or  another, 
and " 

"I'll  wager  that  they  were  your  best  field- workers,"  Mr. 
Campion  interrupted  him.  "From  what  I've  seen  of  your  crops, 
I  don't  think  much  of  them.  And  now  there's  very  little  left  to 
loot  round  here,  you'll  soon  begin  to  feel  the  pinch  if  you  can't 
get  the  best  out  of  your  land." 

This  was  no  mere  guess  on  Mr.  Campion's  part,  but  a  shrewd 
inference  based  upon  his  recent  experience  in  other  districts. 
For  everywhere  he  had  found  that  the  land-workers  were  the 
most  peaceable  and  industrious  members  of  the  community,  and 
that  turning  to  the  land  from  other  occupations  induced  the  same 
spirit  in  others.  To  Aaron  Williams,  however,  this  statement  of 
the  difficulty  that  had  already  begun  most  seriously  to  confront 
him  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  some  secret  knowledge  gained  he 
knew  not  how. 

"Did  they  tell  you  that  at  Avonmouth  ?"  he  asked. 

"No,  man,  no,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "It's  obvious  even 
from  the  little  I've  seen  here  to-day.  I  know  from  experience 
that  the  best  men,  the  best  workers,  won't  stand  for  your  sort 
of  rule,  and  if  they're  not  strong  enough  to  fight  you,  why,  of 
course,  they  just  get  away  to  some  district  where  their  work  is 
needed  and  where  they  will  be  treated  decently." 

"Seem  to  know  a  hell  of  a  lot,  don't  you  ?"  Aaron  Williams 
grumbled,  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  impressed. 
"However,  what's  this  about  the  Gover'ment  sendin'  us  the  stuff 
as  we  most  want  ?"  he  continued.    "Are  you  ready  to  do  that  ?" 

"Certainly.  We're  doing  it  everywhere.  What  is  it  you're 
short  of?" 

"Well,  flour  mostly,  though  we'll  be  glad  of  the  sugar,  too. 
We  got  some  grain  now  from  this  harvest,  but  we  have  to  grind 
it  between  fiat  stones." 

"We  can  give  you  flour  in  exchange  for  your  grain,"  Mr. 
Campion  said.  "And  you  shall  have  more  sugar.  But  my 
advice  to  you,  Mr.  Williams,  is  to  break  up  this  small  and 
unsuccessful  community  of  yours,  and  cross  the  Bristol  Channel. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  over  there  for  men  and  women  who  are 
ready  to  work,  but  no  room  anywhere  for  those  who  are  not. 
What  do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

But  Aaron  Williams  appeared  very  uncertain  as  to  what  he 
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would  say  to  that.  He  was  an  able  man  in  his  own  way,  and  had 
already  begun  to  foresee  the  difficulties  that  lay  ahead  of  him, 
more  particularly  the  shortage  of  food.  But  he  was  not  yet 
willing  to  surrender  his  leadership.  He  had  had  a  taste  of  power 
and  enjoyed  it. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Campion  continued  as  he  received  no  reply  to 
his  question,  "that's  for  you  to  decide.  I  shall  go  over  to 
Avonmouth  when  I  leave  here  and  arrange  with  their  Committee 
about  the  sending  of  flour  and  more  sugar.  It  can  come  by  boat 
to  Newport,  and  they  will  take  your  grain  in  exchange.  But  as 
a  last  word,  I  warn  you  that  you're  going  to  have  trouble  here 
before  next  winter  if  you  don't  take  my  advice.  You  may  have 
got  your  men  in  hand  now,  but  will  you  be  able  to  keep  them  in 
hand  when  the  pinch  comes — the  pinch  of  threatened  starvation  ? 
Because  you  mustn't  expect  us  to  keep  you  in  idleness.  You'll 
get  no  more  flour  when  you've  no  more  grain  to  trade  for  it. 
Workers  are  wanted  over  there,  wanted  everywhere,  and  those 
who  won't  work  will  have  to  starve.  Think  that  over,  Mr. 
Williams,  and  make  your  choice.  Now,  tell  your  men  to  let 
that  woman  come  over  here,  I  want  to  speak  to  her." 

Aaron  Williams  licked  his  lips,  hesitated,  glanced  at  the 
aeroplane,  then  turned  to  the  men  who  were  still  restraining 
the  tall  woman  and  beckoned  them  with  a  jerk  of  his  head. 

"Let  go  of  her  arms,"  Mr.  Campion  said  as  the  woman  was 
brought  over  to  them,  and  after  looking  to  their  leader  for 
instructions,  the  men  obeyed. 

"Now  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  ..."  Mr.  Campion  paused 
for  her  name. 

"Mrs.  Jones,"  she  told  him. 

"I  want  you  to  tell  me,  Mrs.  Jones,  if  you'd  like  me  to  take 
you  with  us  to  Avonmouth  when  we  go  ?" 

"I  got  five  children,"  she  said. 

"We  could  take  them,  too." 

She  paused,  looked  at  Aaron  Williams,  and  then  said : 
"What  you  going  to  do  about  us  here,  mister  ?  Are  you  goin'  to 
punish  'em  as  'as  done  wrong  ?" 

"No,  there  is  to  be  no  punishing,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"You  don't  know  what's  gone  on  'ere,"  she  began,  but  Mr. 
Campion  cut  her  short. 

"I  know  quite  enough,"  he  said ;  "and  I've  Mr.  WilUams' 
word  for  it  that  there'll  be  no  more  of  that  kind  of  thing.  He  may 
even  decide,  as  I've  advised  him,  to  break  up  this  settlement  of 
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yours  and  cross  the  Channel  to  where  there's  more  food  and  work 
for  everyone." 

"That  right  ?"  Mrs.  Jones  asked,  looking  at  Aaron  Williams. 

"Looks  likely,"  he  replied  indifferently. 

"Then  I'll  stop  'ere,  mister,  and  thank  you,"  Mrs.  Jones  said 
to  Mr.  Campion.  "They  won't  do  me  no  'arm.  There's  a  good 
few  on  my  side,"  she  continued,  raising  her  voice  and  looking 
round  at  the  crowd  which  had  now  drawn  together  about  the 
focus  of  what  was  evidently  the  chief  happening. 

"Ah !  that  there  is  !"  another  woman's  voice  agreed,  and  from 
one  or  two  other  places  there  came  a  ragged  murmur  of  assent. 

"She'll  be  all  right  ?"  Mr.  Campion  asked,  looking  at  Aaron 
Williams,  and  receiving  a  nod  of  assent,  turned  to  CUve  and 
Charles,  who  had  stood  silently,  admiringly  by  him  throughout 
this  long  conference,  and  said,  "Get  that  stuff  out  of  the  'plane, 
will  you  ?" 

And  whether  because  these  strange  visitors  had  evidently 
been  approved  by  the  boss,  or  because  they  viewed  with  thankful 
eagerness  the  bounty  of  those  14  lb.  bags  of  sugar  that  were 
being  passed  one  after  another  out  of  the  'plane,  the  crowd  were 
now  exhibiting  a  cheerful  and  friendly  spirit. 

"Well,  good-bye,  Mr.  Williams,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  holding 
out  his  hand.  "I'll  leave  you  to  do  what  you  think  best  about 
the  safety  of  the  people  you  have  charge  of  here.  Don't  forget 
that  there's  no  threat  of  punishment  for  anything  that's  been 
done  in  the  past,  but  that  it's  up  to  you  to  make  good  in  the 
future." 

"I  expect  you're  in  the  right  of  it,"  Aaron  Williams  conceded. 
He  was  clever  enough  to  know  that  he  had  not  a  single  trump  in 
his  hand 

The  aeroplane,  pointing  downhill,  began  to  move  at  the 
first  turn  of  its  propellers  ;  and  it  seemed  doubtful  for  a  moment 
whether  it  would  gain  sufhcient  speed  to  rise  from  the  ground 
before  they  reached  the  farther  hedge.  But  Edward  cleared  it, 
if  only  by  inches,  and  then  roared  triumphantly  up  into  the  air 
accompanied  by  the  fervent  cheering  of  the  crowd. 

"Little  short  of  a  miracle,"  was  the  verdict  of  Edward, 
Clive  and  Charles  Mason,  delivered  an  hour  or  two  later  the 
same  day. 

"In  the  circumstances,  perhaps  it  was,"  Mr.  Campion  said 
dryly.     "But  you  must  realize,  now,  you  three,  that  the  use 
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of  force  can  never  finally  settle  any  of  the  problems  we  are 
confronted  with  in  this  new  world  we  hope  to  build.  Force,  or 
even  the  threat  of  force,  provokes  strife  and  resistance.  If  we 
had  gone  down  in  force  and  eliminated  the  worst  element  in 
that  settlement,  we  should  have  been  committing  a  crime  no 
less  abominable  than  any  our  friend  Williams  may  have  com- 
mitted in  the  past.  And  somehow,  sometime,  we  should  have 
had  to  suffer  for  it.  To  put  a  hypothetical  case,  the  report  of 
what  we  had  done  would  have  got  about,  and  when  we  come,  as 
we  may  eventually,  to  face  an  electorate  with  our  programme  of 
mercy  and  justice,  of  honest  and  right  dealing  with  the  people, 
that  foul  blot  on  our  record  would  have  been  brought  up  against 
us.  No,  my  dear  fellows,  in  the  work  we  hope  to  do  we  must 
be  utterly  consistent,  even  to  the  point  of  martyrdom,  if  neces- 
sary. And  unless  you  are  wilUng  to  follow  me  in  that  ..." 
he  paused  and  smiled  at  them  affectionately,  before  concluding, 
"then  the  next  time  I  hear  of  trouble  of  this  sort,  I  shall  deal  with 
it  alone." 

"We  shall  not  try  to  cross  you  again,"  CHve  replied,  and 
there  was  that  in  his  voice  which  said  that  he  recognized  in  his 
leader  a  greater  man  than  himself. 

From  reports  that  reached  them  later,  they  learned  that 
more  than  half  of  the  Aaron  Williams  settlement  crossed  the 
Bristol  Channel  within  three  weeks  of  Mr.  Campion's  visit,  but 
that  the  boss  himself  and  the  remainder  of  his  following  held 
out  for  another  two  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  so  far 
as  could  be  gathered,  there  was  a  violent  quarrel  in  the  course  of 
which  several  men  were  killed,  and  as  a  result,  the  gang  dis- 
persed to  various  parts  of  Wales.  It  seems  probable  that 
Aaron  Williams  was  among  the  killed,  for  he  was  never  heard 
of  again. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

JOSEPH  MALLOCK  IN  OPPOSITION 

In  the  course  of  many  visits  subsequently  paid  by  Mr.  Campion 
and  his  assistants  in  the  same  duty  to  different  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  they  found  a  few  other  small  communities  of  the  Mon- 
mouthshire t3^e  which  it  was  necessary  to  disperse,  but  the 
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overwhelming  majority  presented  variants  of  the  methods  of 
provisional  government  adopted  by  Colonel  Miles  and  Anthony 
Triislove.  Even  in  those  places  where  the  big  towns  had  not 
suffered  so  severely  there  had  been  an  inevitable  migration 
into  the  country'  to  find  those  essentials  of  life  that  towns  do 
not  produce.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmmgham,  for  example, 
there  were  as  many  as  eight  separate  communities  under  the 
rule  or  guidance  of  as  many  Emergency  Committees,  whose 
methods  differed  so  widely  in  some  cases  as  to  cause  consider- 
able friction  between  one  community  and  the  next  as  soon  as 
the  repair  of  the  roads  made  intercommimication  again  com- 
paratively easy. 

The  loss  of  life  as  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  cata- 
clysm had  been  very  great,  but  the  death-roll  must  have  been 
more  than  doubled  in  the  following  winter.  A  proportion  of 
this  was  due  to  actual  starvation,  but  in  the  early  spring  a 
sickness,  subsequently  known  as  the  "White  Death",  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  the  "influenza"  epidemic  of  1918-19  had 
been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  something  like  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  survivors.  A  few  years  after  the  cataclysm  a  rough 
census  revealed  that  the  population  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  had  been  reduced  to  about  two-fifths  of  its  former  figures, 
that  is  to  say  to  less  than  twenty  milUons. 

And  in  the  first  two  years  following  the  great  catastrophe, 
the  energies  of  mankind  were  almost  entirely  directed  to  fighting 
the  common  enemies  of  pestilence  and  famine,  an  undertaking 
that  was  lightened  to  some  extent  by  the  richness  of  the  harvests. 
Partly  as  a  result,  it  appears,  of  the  vast  chumings  and  up- 
heavals suffered  by  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  ground  had 
been  astonishingly  regenerated ;  and  in  many  places  yielded 
as  abundantly  as  virgin  soil.  But  a  factor  of  almost  equal 
importance  was  the  increased  heat  of  the  sun,  and,  for  a  reason 
not  yet  fully  explained,  the  improvement  of  the  EngUsh  climate, 
which  had  now  its  fairly  regular  wet  seasons  in  early  spring 
and  late  autumn,  and  open  winters  with  a  mean  temperature 
approximating  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  south  coast  of  France 
before  the  change.  The  English  summers,  however,  were 
not  entirely  arid.  A  south-west  wind  sometimes  brought  an 
abundance  of  rain  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  hottest  months,  but 
the  cold,  wet  summers  of  ear  her  years  seemed  to  have  become 
things  of  the  past. 

One  explanation  of  this  difference  may  be  found  in  the 
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marked  decrease  of  the  polar  ice-caps.  In  the  first  spring  after 
the  change  the  North  Atlantic  was  made  very  dangerous  for 
shipping  by  the  prodigious  quantity  of  floating  ice  which  had 
broken  away  from  the  polar  basin  ;  and  when  the  sea  froze 
up  again  the  following  winter,  the  permanent  ice-barrier  had 
retreated,  on  an  average,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  nearer  to  the 
pole. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  increased  fruitfulness  of  the  soil 
and  the  enormous  reduction  of  population,  most  of  the  country's 
work  in  those  first  years  was  directed  to  the  production  of  food 
and  its  distribution.  There  were  inevitably  shortages  in  some 
districts  and  surpluses  in  others,  and  the  first  active  under- 
takings of  the  Provisional  Government  were  concerned  with 
redressing  these  inequalities  by  the  transportation  of  food 
from  one  district  to  another.  To  take  one  important  instance, 
the  growing  of  beet  for  sugar — of  which  owing  to  the  complete 
absence  of  imports  there  was  a  serious  shortage — ^was  con- 
fined to  comparatively  few  localities,  and  it  was  obviously  a 
government  job  to  take  over  the  necessary  beet  sugar  plants 
and  the  growing  of  the  beet,  and  compensate  these  neighbour- 
hoods for  the  shortage  of  arable  by  providing  them  with  cereals. 

This  poHcy  was  not  deliberately  intended  as  leading  the 
way  to  state  ownership  of  all  the  means  of  production,  distri- 
bution and  exchange.  It  was  regarded  both  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  as  an  emergency  measure,  for,  indeed, 
all  the  measures  taken  at  that  time  must  be  so  described.  But 
once  the  principle  was  admitted  and  the  practice  become  accept- 
able, they  were  continually  being  extended  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  people  ;  and  although  the  nominal  ownership  of  the 
land  by  private  individuals — such  as  Thomas  Campion  at  Halton 
— was  not  disputed,  the  Government  had  the  right  to  all  the 
surpluses  that  might  be  produced.  No  doubt  this  right  would 
have  been  fiercely  disputed  under  the  old  conditions,  but,  at 
this  time,  such  surpluses  were,  in  fact,  valueless  to  their  owners, 
since  there  was  no  means  of  selling  them. 

As  to  the  gradual  reorganization  of  certain  manufactures 
that  followed  a  little  later,  it  must  be  remembered,  firstly, 
that  all  the  old  limited  liability  companies,  the  owners  of  plant 
and  property  in  so  large  a  proportion  of  cases,  had  simply  ceased 
to  exist,  neatly  bankrupted  by  the  cataclysm  to  leave  neither 
a  credit  nor  a  debit  balance.  And,  secondly,  when  the  owner- 
ship of  any  surviving  plant   and  material  was  the  property 
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of  an  individual,  it  was  quite  useless  to  him,  seeing  that  he  was 
unable  to  find  labour,  and  if  he  had  been  able,  could  not  have  paid 
for  it.  Finally,  the  fiercest  reactionary  had  to  admit  that 
prevailing  claim  of  national  emergency,  and  learn  to  be  grateful 
for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

So,  by  an  almost  invisible  process,  the  way  was  being  pre- 
pared, as  Mr.  Campion  had  foreseen,  for  Great  Britain  to  become 
a  socialistic  state  without  being  aware  of  it.  This  process  was 
greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  had  become, 
for  the  time  being,  entirely  self-supporting.  Certain  imports, 
most  prominently  petrol,  would  be  needed  later,  but  at  present 
there  were  no  means  of  paying  for  them,  since  there  were  no 
goods  to  exchange.  That  was  a  problem  that  would  have  to 
be  faced  later,  meanwhile  the  existing  supplies  of  petrol  in 
the  country  would  last  for  some  years,  the  consumption  being 
only  a  small  fraction  of  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  before 
the  change. 

The  determining  factor  in  those  first  years  was  that  the 
Government  had  the  monopoly  of  transportation  by  air,  and 
so  long  as  that  remained  the  principal  means  of  distribution 
there  was  never  any  serious  challenge  to  the  rights  of  the  Central 
Administration.  But  as  the  roads  were  gradually  reconditioned, 
motor-lorries  steadily  supplanted  aeroplanes  for  all  shorter 
distances.  The  first  effect  of  this  was  to  make  the  different 
local  Committees  more  independent  of  state  assistance ;  the 
second,  and  more  important,  was  the  opening  up  of  communica- 
tion between  those  communities  which  were  brought  into  touch 
with  one  another  by  this  traffic.  For  the  first  two  or  three 
years  after  the  change  the  different  centres  of  population  might 
be  likened  to  the  separate  islands  of  an  archipelago,  wherein 
the  people,  their  interests  absorbed  by  their  own  needs,  were 
solely  responsible  for  the  methods  by  which  they  were  supplied. 
During  that  time  the  only  politics  were  local  disputes  with 
regard  to  such  questions  as  the  membership  of  the  Committees, 
and  England  was  no  more  a  single  nation  than  it  had  been  in 
the  days  before  the  Saxon  kings.  The  majority  of  the  adult 
population  was  still  state-conscious,  believing,  so  far  as  they 
thought  at  all,  that  they  were  still  subject  to  the  law  of  the 
Land.  But  they  were  learning  by  enforced  practice  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  man  to  his  neighbours,  learning  that  the 
welfare  of  the  individual  was  best  served  by  thinking  first  of 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 
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This  was  a  maxim  which  the  average  man  was  unable  to 
realize  in  the  old  competitive  society,  with  its  innumerable 
specialized  operations  and  class  distinctions.  A  bank  clerk 
mechanically  entering  and  adding  figures  in  a  ledger  could 
have  no  sense  that  his  work  had  any  importance  or  interest 
for  the  manual  labourer,  and  it  had  not  in  fact  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  A  man  never  saw  the  effect  of  his  own  work, 
if  it  had  any,  on  the  community  at  large,  because  in  a  community 
of  forty-five  million  people  the  reactions  and  interdependence 
of  the  different  workers  in  the  vast  machine  were  completely 
beyond  his  grasp.  But  in  a  community  of  two,  five  or  even 
ten  thousand  people,  all  of  them  engaged  on  the  same  kind  of 
work,  the  contribution  of  each  individual  to  the  whole  had  its 
manifest  use  and  value.  He  ploughed,  sowed  and  reaped  that 
the  community  might  be  fed,  built  that  it  might  be  housed, 
toiled  at  handicrafts  that  it  might  be  clothed  and  shod.  And 
his  personal  rewards  were  a  share  in  those  things  he  helped  to 
produce,  and  the  approval  of  his  fellows.  Thus  he  served 
a  communal  purpose  that  he  could  not  fail  to  apprehend  and 
appreciate. 

And  Mr.  Campion  and  the  other  Commissioners  he  appointed, 
travelling  about  Great  Britain,  examining  the  work  of  Com- 
mittees and  talking  quietly  to  the  people,  were  learning  at 
first  hand  the  conditions  throughout  the  country  and  the  new 
trend  of  the  public  opinion  that  was  arising  from  them.  In 
Manchester,  the  "Commissioners'  Department"  had  come 
first  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Government,  and  afterwards 
the  mainspring  of  the  Executive. 

It  was  not  until  three  years  after  his  coming  to  Manchester 
that  Mr.  Campion  began  to  foresee  the  approaching  need  to 
state  his  poUcy  openly.  He  knew  that  he  had  the  making  of  a 
large  and  powerful  following  among  the  members  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  but  so  far  he  had  done  nothing  to  con- 
soHdate  it,  and  had  given  his  full  confidence  to  three  only  of 
his  fellow-workers — his  nephew,  Charles  Mason  and  CHve. 

Mrs.  Campion  had  now  joined  her  husband,  bringing  Nick 
with  her — Arthur  had  preferred  to  remain  and  work  with  his 
uncle — and  they  lived  in  a  small  self-contained  flat  on  one 
of  the  upper  floors  of  what  had  originally  been  the  Midland 
Hotel.  It  was  a  cheerful,  sunny  flat  in  the  new  conditions  now 
prevailing.    For  Manchester  was  now  a  very   different   city 
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from  that  familiar  to  its  inhabitants  before  the  change.  The 
humidity  had  gone  from  the  air,  so  that  even  had  there  been 
any  cotton  to  weave,  it  could  have  been  woven  only  by  the 
artificial  production  of  moisture  in  the  mills.  Moreover,  in 
the  absence  of  the  coal-smoke  formerly  belched  forth  from  the 
numberless  chimneys  of  mills,  factories  and  private  houses, 
the  air  was  now  as  clear  and  bright  as  it  had  ever  been  in  those 
European  towns  in  which  coal  fires  were  almost  unknown.  By 
degrees  the  rain  had  washed  the  buildings  and  there  were  no 
fresli  accumulations  of  soot  to  darken  them  again.  And  if 
Manchester  could  not  be  described  as  a  beautiful  city,  it  had 
wonderfully  become  a  bright  and  cheerful  one. 

And  life  there,  sooner  than  in  any  other  town  in  Great  Britain, 
came  to  be  carried  on  by  something  distantly  approaching  the 
methods  of  the  old  civilization.  The  Government  currency  was 
being  used  as  a  convenient  mode  of  exchange.  This  paper, 
printed  in  the  city  and  issued  by  the  government-owned  Banks, 
was,  however,  much  more  frankly  and  realizably  a  mere  token 
than  it  had  been  of  old.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  various 
other  centres  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  it  had  an  agreed 
value  and  would  purchase  a  fixed  quantity  of  goods  at  an  in- 
variable price  unaffected  by  shortages  and  surpluses — the 
tariff  having  been  originally  worked  out  on  a  theoretical  basis 
and  variously  modified  in  subsequent  practice.  But  elsewhere 
throughout  the  British  Isles  this  tariff  was  not  recognized,  so 
that  whereas  in  some  places  a  man  could  live  on  the  Govern- 
ment's £1  note  for  a  week,  in  others  it  would  not  buy  him  a 
loaf  of  bread.  And  since  there  was  no  guarantee  behind  the 
currency  except  the  Government's  good  faith  and  its  power  to 
control  prices,  it  was  obvious  that  should  the  Government  be 
turned  out  of  office  by  any  means,  the  new  Government  would 
be  perfectly  free  to  repudiate  their  paper.  Lastly,  the  validity 
of  the  established  exchange  tariff  would  be  threatened  so  soon 
as  the  Government  ceased  to  be,  as  it  at  present  actually  was, 
the  only  employer. 

It  was  on  a  bright  mid-April  afternoon  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  new  era  that  Mr.  Campion,  in  conference  with  his  three 
nearest  associates,  decided  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  franker 
statement  of  their  policy.  In  a  meeting  of  the  Administrative 
Assembly,  which  corresponded  in  some  degree  to  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  notice  of  a  motion  had  recently  been  put  forward 
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by  one  of  the  members  for  the  consideration  of  the  revival  of 
industry,  with  the  suggestion  that  a  select  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  facilities  afforded  in  various 
centres  and  report  to  the  House.  The  member  in  question 
had  been  the  owner  of  a  large  steel  works  before  the  change, 
a  man  of  determination  and  strong  personality  who  had  been 
sitting  as  one  of  the  members  for  Sheffield  in  the  old  House  of 
Commons  at  the  time  of  the  great  catastrophe.  His  name  was 
Joseph  Mallock  ;  and  his  motion  was  to  be  laid  before  the 
Assembly  and  debated  that  evening.  Mr.  Campion,  as  Chief 
Commissioner,  and  the  first  expert  on  conditions  throughout 
the  country,  had  been  delegated  to  reply. 

"It's  here  that  we  come  in  sight  of  the  real  crux,"  he  said 
to  Charles  Mason,  Clive  and  Edward  in  the  conference  he  held 
in  his  private  office  two  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
"What  Mallock  is  really  after  is  the  re-estabhshment  of  private 
ownership,  but  there  will  be  no  hint  of  that  in  the  terms  of  his 
proposals.  What  he  aims  at  first  of  all  is  to  get  the  factory 
whistle  going  again,  establish  himself  as  manager  of  the  various 
concerns  as  a  whole,  and  then  when  he  is  strong  enough  hold 
up  the  Administration  and  dictate  his  own  terms.  If  he  succeeds 
in  his  first  ambitions  as  he  is  quite  capable  of  doing,  it  might 
even  come  to  a  small-scale  Civil  War,  with  himself  in  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  armaments." 

"HeU !"  Charles  Mason  ejaculated.  "We've  got  to  stop 
that,  at  any  price." 

"Any  price  but  one,"  Mr.  Campion  replied,  "the  price  of 
adopting  our  adversary's  methods,  which  is  to  say  that  we  must 
do  nothing  to  oppose  force  by  force.  If  we  begin  on  the  assump- 
tion that  might  is  right,  we  shall  very  soon  be  drifting  back  into 
the  old  horror  of  war." 

"Almost  anything  would  be  better  than  that,"  Edward 
commented. 

"Do  you  propose  to  advise  the  House  to  vote  against  the 
motion  ?"  CHve  asked. 

"Impossible  to  do  that,  without  seriously  weakening  our 
position,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "He  will,  of  course,  base  his 
recommendation  on  two  main  arguments,  both  of  them  irrefut- 
able. The  first  is  the  need  for  the  manufacture  of  the  imple- 
ments needed  for  agriculture,  and  in  face  of  the  frequent  requisi- 
tions embodied  in  our  reports  for  new  machinery  of  this  type 
we  can  hardly  plead  that  the  stuff  isn't  needed.    The  second 
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is  the  necessity  for  the  production  of  goods  that  can  be  exported 
to  provide  us  with  the  means  of  exchange.  He  will  almost 
certainly  instance  petrol  as  the  chief  of  these,  which  we  know 
could  now  be  obtained  from  America  if  we  had  any  way  of  buying 
it.  The  U.S.,  by  the  way,  are  beginning  to  reorganize  them- 
selves more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  the  old  individualistic  society. 
There  will  be,  I  gather,  some  important  differences  in  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  principles  will  be  disguised  from  the  people 
under  some  assumption  or  other  of  collectivism.  And  there 
will  also,  of  course,  be  great  differences  in  method  between 
one  State  and  another.  But  the  general  drift  will  be  to  put 
power  again  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

"Well,  Mr.  Mallock  knows  that  as  well  as  we  do,  and  I've 
little  doubt  that  he  will  suggest  an  enquiry  into  America's  most 
pressing  needs  at  the  moment  with  a  view  to  producing  the 
manufactures  that  will  be  the  most  welcome  in  exchange  for 
oil.  He  may  possibly  offer  himself  as  the  chief  member  of  that 
mission,  whereby  he  will  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge he  gets  to  strengthen  later  his  argument  for  the  return, 
in  some  degree,  to  private  ownership.  However,  the  immediate 
point  is  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  oppose  his  general  argument 
for  the  production  of  export  goods  on  any  reasonable  grounds. 
There  are  many  things  that  we  need  from  abroad  besides  oil, 
and  the  only  way  of  getting  them  is  to  make  stuff  with  which 
to  pay  for  them." 

"You'll  agree  to  those  two  proposals  then?"  Mason  said. 

"I  must,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "But  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  assume  throughout  that  whatever  rebuilding  of  factories 
and  later  whatever  manufactures  are  put  in  hand,  will  be  strictly 
Government  undertakings.  I  shall  just  take  that  for  granted 
and  so  will  the  majority  of  the  House.  And  Mallock  and  his 
following  will  not  dare  to  come  into  the  open  yet,  especially  on 
what  will  be  at  this  stage  an  irrelevant  side  issue." 

Clive  nodded.  "I  understand  your  position  and  really 
approve  it,"  he  said  ;  "although  it  has,  if  I  may  say  so,  rather 
an  unpleasant  smack  of  the  old  party  poHtics.  However,  that 
seems  to  be  unavoidable.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now  in 
the  way  of  forming  a  party  ?" 

"We  must  begin,  I'm  afraid,"  Mr.  Campion  replied,  "by  a 
form  of  what  used  to  be  called  'lobbying',  for  wliich  this  motion 
of  Mallock's  will  provide  an  admirable  excuse.  We  must  talk 
to  the  members,  separately  as  far  as  possible,  and  try  to  gauge 
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their  leanings.  I've  already  done  quite  a  lot  of  that  sort  of 
thing  and  I  have  a  list  here  for  you  of  the  whole  House,  marking 
{a)  those  who  will  almost  certainly  follow  us,  {b)  the  more  doubt- 
ful, (c)  the  most  likely  members  to  oppose  us  and  {d),  about  half 
the  total  you  will  notice,  those  who  have  still  to  be  sounded. 
These  are,  of  course,  very  private  documents,"  he  added,  laying 
the  three  copies  of  his  lists  upon  the  table,  "and  must  not  be 
left  lying  about. 

"There's  just  one  more  thing  I  want  to  say,"  he  continued, 
"and  that  is  a  word  of  advice  to  you  as  to  method.  We  are 
entirely  agreed  as  to  our  object.  What  we  want  to  see  is  a 
stable,  peaceful  society  of  men  and  women,  a  state  that  is 
utterly  impossible  under  the  conditions  of  private  ownership 
with  its  perpetual  inducements  to  exploit  the  workman  for  the 
benefit  of  the  employer.  And  we  know  from  personal  experience 
that  never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  circumstances  been 
more  favourable  for  the  building  of  such  a  State.  The  founda- 
tions are  already  laid.  As  a  consequence  of  the  catastrophe, 
people  have  come  to  know  one  another  far  more  intimately 
than  in  the  old  days.  The  professional  and  trading  classes 
have  been  forced  to  abandon  their  class  prejudices  and  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  farm  labourers,  navvies  and  artisans  ; 
and  on  the  whole  the  result  has  been,  in  our  experience,  to  breed 
good-will.  They  have  been  brought  together  in  a  common 
purpose,  as  the  members  of  an  army  used  to  be,  but  in  this 
case  the  purpose  is  an  immediate  and  realizable  one  for  in  bene- 
fiting others  they  benefit  themselves ;  and  the  enemy  is  not 
their  fellow-men  but  the  resistances  of  Nature. 

"Well,  in  approaching  the  members  of  the  Administration 
that  is  the  kind  of  stuff  I  want  you  to  discuss  with  them.  Tell 
them  your  experiences,  tell  them  anecdotes  of  what  you've 
actually  seen  and  heard,  without  talking  politics  or  suggesting 
the  need  for  a  policy.  Give  them  a  picture  of  what  Hfe  is  like 
at  the  present  moment,  in  nearly  every  place  you've  visited, 
and  try  to  judge  by  their  comments  how  they  react  to  it.  Have 
you  any  objection  to  that,  Charles  ?" 

Mason  shook  his  head.  "It  isn't  my  natural  way  of  setting 
about  things,"  he  admitted ;    "but  I'll  do  my  best." 

"The  point  is  rather,"  Edward  put  in,  "that  if  one  takes  a 
definite  stand  on  some  principle  or  other,  one's  so  liable  to 
provoke  opposition.  You  tempt  a  man  to  argue  with  you, 
and  he  presently  convinces  himself  that  he  must  be  right." 
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"In  short  we  have  to  persuade  and  lead,  not  to  attempt 
compulsion,"  Clive  said. 

"Exactly,"  Mr.  Campion  added  ;  "and  in  the  time  to  come 
we  sliall  be,  I  hope,  a  'Direction'  rather  than  a  Govern- 
ment." 

The  Administration  at  that  time  consisted  of  eighty-one 
members,  of  whicli  rather  more  than  half  had  been  sitting 
members  of  Parliament  at  the  time  of  the  great  catastrophe. 
An  inner  executive  council  of  ten  members,  of  whom  Mr.  Cam- 
pion was  one,  corresponded  more  or  less  to  the  old  Cabinet, 
but  there  was  at  present  no  Upper  Chamber  whether  of  senators 
or  peers.  The  conferences  of  this  assembly  more  nearly  re- 
sembled the  meetings  of  a  committee  than  those  of  the  old 
Parliament.  The  place  of  the  Speaker  was  taken  by  a  chairman, 
virtually  at  this  time  Prime  Minister,  who  not  only  directed 
the  debate  but  spoke  himself  on  occasion,  and  had  a  casting 
vote.  His  name  was  Alexander  Graliam,  a  Scotsman  of  good 
abiUty  whom  Mr.  Campion  counted  as  likely  to  be  a  supporter 
of  his  own  policy.  He  had  been  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Administration  in  the  summer  of  the  first  year  after  the  great 
change. 

In  this  Administration  there  had  been,  so  far,  no  such  broad 
division  of  opinions  as  could  be  likened  to  the  old  party  politics. 
Their  work  had  been  simply  constructive,  and  guided  by  the 
practical  common  sense  of  the  chairman  there  had  been  little 
dispute  as  to  the  means  whereby  relief  could  be  brought  to  the 
various  communities  scattered  about  the  country.  But  nearly 
all  the  members  were  aware  that  the  motion  of  Joseph  Mallock 
that  afternoon  might  very  well  lead  to  a  division  of  opinion 
that  might  initiate  a  return  to  the  old  party  principles,  and 
there  was  an  undercurrent  of  unusual  excitement  in  the  House 
when  Mallock  got  on  his  feet  to  explain  the  purposes  of  his 
motion. 

His  speech  opened  with  a  description  of  the  poverty  and 
distress  prevalent  throughout  the  country,  his  facts  being 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  lists  of  requisitions  from  various 
centres,  embodied  in  the  reports,  of  the  survey  conducted  by  the 
Commissioners  during  the  past  three  years.  From  that  he 
went  on  to  suggest  that  the  Administration  had  been  far  too 
lax  in  having  failed  to  undertake  the  only  measures  that  could 
relieve  these  distresses,   and  then  proceeded  directly  to  his 
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argument  for  the  immediate  necessity  of  undertaking  the  recon- 
struction of  factories  and  the  pushing  forward  of  various  indus- 
tries, following  almost  precisely  the  lines  that  Mr.  Campion 
had  forecast  a  couple  of  hours  earlier.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker, 
and  had  the  full  attention  of  what  was  obviously  a  sympathetic 
House,  which  warmly  applauded  him  when  he  sat  down.  He 
had  spoken  for  just  over  an  hour,  and  in  that  time  the  only  hint 
he  had  given  of  the  inner  purpose  that  lay  below  his  motion 
was  the  suggestion  conveyed  in  the  occasional  use  of  the  phrase 
"state-aided  industry". 

If  Mr.  Campion  had  had  to  oppose  this  motion  of  Joseph 
Mallock's,  root  and  branch,  as  no  doubt  most  of  those  present 
were  expecting  him  to  do,  he  would  have  had  to  fight  very  hard 
to  get  a  majority.  Nevertheless  his  opening  speech  showed 
that  if  that  had  been  his  object,  he  would  have  put  up  a  very 
good  show. 

"Before  I  deal  with  Mr.  Mallock's  proposition  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  our  undertaking  the  reopening  of  various  factories 
and  the  production  of  certain  much-needed  manufactured 
articles,"  he  began,  "I  must  make  one  comment  on  his  statement 
with  relation  to  the  poverty  and  distress  prevalent  in  the  country 
at  the  present  time — a  statement  founded,  I  believe,  largely 
if  not  entirely  on  inferences  drawn  by  him  from  the  list  of  requi- 
sitions embodied  in  the  reports  made  by  our  Commissioners 
during  the  past  three  years." 

After  stating,  very  convincingly,  his  grounds  for  that  belief, 
he  then  went  on  to  give  a  picture  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
at  that  time,  speaking  out  of  his  personal  experience  of  the 
facts,  and  showed  that  so  far  from  the  country  being  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  it  was  now  amply  supplied  with  all 
the  necessary  foodstuffs,  had  large  resources  of  grain  in  hand, 
and  the  promise  of  still  another  bumper  harvest. 

"In  the  past  three  years,"  he  continued,  "I  have  many  times 
travelled  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  never  in  my  lifetime  have 
I  seen  such  a  smiling  and  contented  country.  There  is  no 
unemployment,  no  poverty,  no  slums.  On  the  other  hand 
there  are,  I  will  admit,  no  luxuries — no  tobacco,  no  beer  or  spirits, 
no  cinemas,  jazz-bands  or  dance-halls,  no  newspapers — conditions 
that  would  have  seemed  quite  unendurable  to  the  young  people 
of  1941,  but  seem  now  to  be  not  only  tolerable  but  healthily 
enjoyable.     I  am  not  asking  the  menibers  of  the  House  to  take 
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my  word  only  for  this  statement.  They  are  free  to  interrogate 
any  or  all  of  the  many  other  Commissioners  who  have  been 
visiting  the  country  during  the  last  three  years;  better  still, 
they  are  free  to  visit  the  country  themselves.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  we  shall  be  glad  to  put  'planes  at  their  disposal." 

He  had  got  his  effect,  and  if  there  had  been  any  immediate 
necessity  to  enhance  it,  he  could  have  done  so  by  contrasting 
the  present  conditions  with  those  of  the  England  they  had 
known  before  the  great  change.  And  it  undoubtedly  came  as 
a  startling  surprise  to  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  more 
particularly  to  Joseph  Mallock,  when  Mr.  Campion  continued  : 

"But  although  you  can  prove  for  yourselves  that  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  Great  Britain  to-day  are  leading  far  happier  and 
healthier  lives  than  they  were  four  years  ago,  I  am  in  favour 
of  the  main  proposals  made  by  Mr.  Mallock.  New  agricultural 
machinery  is  becoming  an  urgent  necessity,  and  we  shall  have 
to  find  a  means  of  purchasing  more  petrol  within  the  next  year 
or  two."  From  which  point  he  went  on  to  suggest  the  immediate 
formation  of  a  Government  department  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  decide  in  the  first  place  on  the  location  of  the  new  industries 
and  afterwards  the  best  means  for  building  factories,  salvaging 
old  machinery,  transporting  coal,  finding  skilled  labour,  and 
generally  inaugurating  and  afterwards  running  the  scheme  as 
a  whole.  He  finished  with  a  peroration  in  which  he  sketched 
the  aims  that  the  department  might  put  before  them,  picturing 
country  factories  set  in  picturesque  surroundings,  working 
easy  hours,  freed  from  the  stress  of  economic  competition,  in 
conditions  that  would  be  not  less  healthy  and  enjoyable  than 
those  of  their  fellow-workers  in  other  occupations. 

He  was  enthusiastically  cheered  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"It  seems,"  the  Chairman  said  with  a  smUe  when  he  had 
obtained  silence,  "that  Mr.  Campion  has  seconded  rather  than 
opposed  the  motion  before  the  House,  and  before  going  any 
further,  I  must  ask  any  member  who  is  against  the  motion  to 
give  his,  or  her,  views. 

Only  one  member  stood  up.  This  was  Caroline  Westybrook, 
who  had  sat  as  a  Labour  member  at  Westminster.  "Are 
we  to  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,"  she  asked,  "that  these  fac- 
tories we  are  proposing  to  build  and  run  are  to  be  entirely  state- 
owned  ?" 

Mr.  Campion  trembled  for  a  moment,  but  the  Chairman,  who 
there  could  be  no  doubt  now  was  fully  aware  of  the  disguised 
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issue,  proved  equal  to  the  emergency.  "That  is  not  the  question 
before  the  House,  Miss  Westybrook,"  he  said.  "You  must 
remember  that  we  are  only  a  Provisional  Administration  whose 
sole  object  is  to  put  the  country  on  its  feet  again.  You  must 
remember  further  that  we  are,  at  present,  the  only  body  in  a 
position  to  undertake  that  work  and  must  therefore  claim,  at 
least  temporarily,  the  right  to  use  land  and  material  without 
reference  to  their  former  proprietorship,  as  we  have,  indeed, 
been  doing  for  the  last  three  years.  If  we  hadn't  those  powers 
we  should  be  hopelessly  handicapped  in  our  work.  But  nothing 
we  are  doing  now  will  prejudice  claims  for  restitution  or  com- 
pensation in  the  future,  a  matter  that  will,  no  doubt,  be  referred 
to  the  country,  when  it  is  possible  to  hold  an  election.  Our 
concern  at  the  moment,  however,  is  solely  to  decide  whether 
the  House  is  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mallock's  resolution  for  the  re- 
estabUshment  of  certain  factories  and  manufactures.  Does 
anyone  oppose  that  motion  ?  No  ?  Then  we  can  enter  the 
resolution  as  carried  nem.  con.,  and  have  now  to  consider  ways 
and  means.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Campion  made  various  sugges- 
tions in  that  connexion,  primarily  that  the  work  should  be  made 
that  of  a  special  department.  If  he  would  now  cast  that  in  the 
form  of  a  motion,  we  could  proceed  to  debate  it  immediately." 
In  such  an  assembly  as  that  representing  the  Provisional 
Government,  there  are  bound  to  be  a  few  foolish  members  who 
are  with  difficulty  confined  to  the  main  issue  ;  and  the  debate 
on  Mr.  Campion's  motion  was  needlessly  prolonged  by  various 
speeches  that  had  not  even  the  old  excuse  of  justifying  a  member's 
existence  in  the  eyes  of  his  constituency.  But  the  resolution 
was  finally  carried  by  a  four-fifths  majority  against  the  amend- 
ment, not  directly  sponsored  by  Joseph  MaUock,  that  the 
Factories  Commission  should  consist  of  an  appointed  body  of 
experts  including  representatives  of  the  Government,  but 
should  not  become  specifically  a  Government  department. 

Mr.  Campion,  at  a  further  private  meeting  of  his  confederates 
the  same  evening,  expressed  himself  as  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained  in  the  House.  "Carrie  Westybrook  blew  the 
gaff,  unfortunately,"  he  said,  "but  Graham's  answer  was 
masterly.  And  by  the  time  that  election  he  prophesied  is  held 
we  shall,  I  hope,  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  choice  of  the 
electorate  inevitable,  by  which  I  mean  we  shall  have  proved 
the  worth  of  our  methods." 
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"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  Clive  said,  "we  should  almost  certainly 
get  a  large  majority  in  favour  of  the  present  administration, 
if  it  were  possible  to  hold  an  election  at  once,  on  a  basis  of 
universal  adult  suffrage." 

"The  only  real  complaint  against  us,"  Mason  said,  "is  the 
shortage  of  machinery,  and  if  we  can  remedy  that  before  the 
election  is  held  the  only  opposition  we  shall  have  to  face  will 
be  that  of  the  landowners,  who  are  not  one-tenth  per  cent  of 
the  population.  They'll  be  able  to  rake  up  a  certain  number 
of  supporters,  of  course,  but  they  will  be  a  very  small  minority." 

Mr.  Campion  nodded  his  assent  to  both  these  comments. 
"What  it  comes  to,"  he  said,  "is  that  we  have  now  to  put  in  all 
our  best  work  on  keeping  the  people  happy  and  contented.  We 
have  to  keep  before  us  the  supposedly  unattainable  ideal  of 
pleasing  all  the  people  all  the  time.  It  may  be  theoretically 
impossible,  but  we  must  try  to  get  as  near  it  as  we  can." 

"And  as,  I  take  it,  the  sole  object  of  our  work  has  always 
been  to  bring  happiness  and  contentment  to  the  people,"  Edward 
concluded,  "all  we  have  to  do  is  to  carry  on  as  we've  been  doing 
for  the  past  three  years." 

"Quite  right,  my  boy,"  Mr.  Campion  said ;  "but  we've  got 
to  face  the  fact  that  what  we're  doing  isn't  contenting  Joseph 
Mallock  and  his  Uke.  And  since  we  can  never  hope  to  convert 
those  whose  idea  of  the  State  is  to  make  it  a  means  for  the 
serving  of  their  personal  ends,  we  shall  have,  in  one  sense,  to 
fight  them.  But  we'll  do  it  on  the  best  principles.  Let  me 
offer  you  an  illustration.  In  the  days  of  the  ascetics,  the  holy 
man  set  out  to  kill  the  evil  in  him  by  fighting  it.  That  was  a 
long  and  painful  process  of  self-denial  and  self-torture,  of  doubt- 
ful virtue  m  most  cases,  though  the  world,  admiring  a  self- 
immolation  of  which  it  was  itself  incapable,  dubbed  those 
sufferers,  saints.  That  I  may  call,  for  the  sake  of  my  illustration, 
the  negative  asceticism.  But  there  is  a  positive  aspect  of  it, 
in  which  the  would-be  saint  begins  by  encouraging  all  that  is 
good  in  himself,  pursuing  and  practising  it  with  love  and  happi- 
ness until  there  is  no  room  in  him  for  that  evil  which  is  the 
constant  companion  and  bugbear  of  the  negative  ascetic. 

"And  the  apphcation  for  us  is  that  we  shall  not  preach 
against  all  that  Joseph  Mallock  stands  for,  but  in  favour  of 
what  we  know  to  be  desirable  in  the  conduct  of  the  new  State 
we  are  hoping  to  build.  Mallock  will  presently  show  himself 
definitely  in  opposition.    He  does  not  dare  to  do  that  yet  for 
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reasons  that  we  can,  as  tacticians,  realize  and  applaud.  But 
when  he  does  we  shall  have  to  use  our  brains  to  fight  him  in 
the  exchanges  of  Parliamentary  Debate.  Our  real  work,  how- 
ever, will  always  be  constructive,  and  if  we  do  it  weU  enough, 
Mallock's  policy  of  obstruction  will  defeat  itself." 

"Splendid,"  Edward  said.  "As  you  know,  uncle,  if  my 
father  were  in  the  House  he  would  be  in  Mallock's  party." 

"Your  cousin  Arthur,  also,  I  expect,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed. 
"And  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  show 
them  the  better  way  in  action.  They  won't,  I  fancy,  prove 
very  obstreperous  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  vote." 

He  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  continued  :  "I  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  this  Factories  Commission,  and  shall  have  a 
voice  in  choosing  the  committee.  But  I'd  prefer  not  to  have 
more  than  one  of  you  on  it,  partly  because  I  don't  want  our 
names  to  be  too  closely  associated,  and  partly  because  I  want 
at  least  two  of  us  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  country. 
Now  which  of  you  had  better  come  on  the  commission  ?" 

It  was  decided  that  Charles  Mason,  the  only  one  of  them  who 
had  had  personal  experience  of  factory  work,  was  the  best 
fitted  for  that  position. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

In  the  course  of  the  five  years  following  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment's decision  to  encourage  and  implement  the  building  of 
factories  in  various  centres  throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
the  means  of  communication  were  becoming  steadily  re-estab- 
lished by  road,  telegraph  and  telephone.  The  railways,  however, 
except  for  a  few  stretches  here  and  there,  none  of  them  longer 
than  forty  miles,  were  not  rebuilt.  The  benefit  to  be  derived 
was  hopelessly  incommensurate  with  the  amount  of  work  that 
would  have  to  be  put  in  hand,  and  the  labour  that  would  have 
to  be  withdrawn  from  more  urgently  needed  undertakings 
could  not  be  spared.  In  the  last  years  before  the  change,  the 
railways  were  being  slowly  superseded  in  many  directions  by 
road  transport,  and  now  their  almost  sole  use  was  the  carrying 
of  heavy  goods.  At  this  time,  one  of  the  common  sights  of  the 
countryside  was  the  disconnected  lengths  of  old  railway  tracks 
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strapji^ling  up  hills  or  down  into  valleys  newly  formed  by  the 
buckling  of  the  earth's  crust,  with  here  and  there  the  wreckage 
of  trains  that  had  been  running  at  the  time  of  the  great  disaster, 
material  that  was  cleared  away  only  as  it  was  required  for 
other  uses. 

What  travel  there  was  in  those  years  was  by  car,  by  an 
irregular  service  of  motor-buses  and  by  aeroplane,  but  it  was 
characteristic  of  this  period  that  there  was  so  very  Httle  travel, 
with  no  leisured  class,  no  hoUday-makers,  no  trade,  and  always 
such  an  urgent  call  for  work  at  home.  The  same  causes  had 
reduced  the  writing  of  letters  to  a  minimum.  In  the  fifth 
year  after  the  change,  the  Government  were  carrying  letters 
free  of  charge,  but  there  was  no  regular  service  and  apparently 
httle  need  for  it,  as  yet. 

In  the  same  year,  the  Government  began  to  issue  from 
Manchester  the  first  newspaper  of  the  new  order.  It  was  called 
the  Public  News -Letter,  was  issued  twice  a  week  and  from  ten 
to  twenty  copies  were  dropped  by  aeroplane  at  all  the  larger 
centres  of  population.  Some  of  these  copies  were  borrowed 
and  passed  on  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  manner  of  the  old 
magazine  clubs,  others  were  posted  in  some  room  or  hall  to  which 
the  public  had  free  access,  and  in  many  places,  a  selection  of 
the  contents  was  read  aloud  and  commented  upon  to  interested 
audiences. 

In  its  carUer  form  the  News-Letter  consisted  only  of  six 
or  eight  quarto  pages  in  double  column,  but  as  none  of  the 
space  was  needed  for  advertisements  the  amount  of  reading 
matter  was  little  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  old  newspapers. 
The  news  included  reports  on  the  work  that  was  in  progress, 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  various  centres,  and,  as  knowledge 
of  the  facts  increased,  of  what  was  happening  in  Europe,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  British  Colonies  and  the  world 
at  large.  Beyond  this,  accounts  were  given  of  such  things 
as  the  more  important  discussions  in  local  committees,  the 
undertaking  of  new  buildings,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  For  the  rest,  there  were  articles  written  by 
experts  on  such  subjects  as  agriculture,  town-planning,  the 
arrangement  of  factories,  and  child  education.  It  was  altogether 
a  very  serious,  practical  little  newspaper  whose  primary  object 
was  the  building  of  a  new  civihzation  on  lines  that  diftered  in 
so  many  vital  particulars  from  those  its  readers  had  known 
before  the  great  change. 
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The  fact  that  a  newspaper  which  would  have  found  few 
subscribers  in  the  old  days  was  eagerly  read  and  Hstened  to  in 
this  sixth  year  of  the  new  order,  is  mainly  explicable  by  the 
substitution  of  the  ways  of  country  Ufe  for  those  of  the  town, 
and  the  growing  consciousness  that  the  services  of  each  individual 
was  a  necessary  contribution  for  the  benefit  of  society  as  a 
whole.  A  man  or  a  woman  no  longer  undertook  monotonous 
and  possibly  distasteful  work  at  a  fixed  wage,  got  through  the 
day  somehow  and  sought  what  distraction  and  enjojmient 
they  might  find  in  the  evening.  Their  status  was  more  nearly 
that  of  a  voluntary  worker  than  of  a  paid  employee,  compelled 
to  perform  a  task  by  the  fear  of  losing  his  job.  And  the  most 
valuable  function  of  the  Public  News-Letter  was  its  encourage- 
ment of  this  communal  spirit  by  helping  every  one  of  its  readers 
to  realize  the  part  he  or  she  was  playing  by  keeping  before 
them  a  picture  of  the  new  conditions  that  the  united  efforts 
of  all  were  serving  to  build  up. 

In  this  the  B.B.C.,  which  had  kept  its  old  title  but  was  now 
a  Government  Department,  also  played  a  very  important  part. 
The  "News",  for  lack  of  any  material  not  covered  by  the  News- 
Letter,  no  longer  figured  on  its  programmes,  and  its  chief  uses 
were  mainly  educational.  It  had,  however,  its  entertainment 
side,  represented  by  readings  from  some  of  the  best  of  the  pre- 
change  authors,  by  concerts  and,  between  eight  and  nine-thirty 
in  the  evening,  by  dance  music.  The  last-named,  incidentally, 
was  no  longer  Jazz,  which  seemed  to  have  died  a  natural  death. 
It  had  been  an  artificial  stimulant  needed  by  a  town-bred  popu- 
lation, but  in  the  new  conditions  had  lost  all  attraction.  The 
younger  people  now  preferred  either  a  romping  version  of  waltz 
and  polka,  or  some  form  of  country  dance. 

It  would  seem,  in  short,  that  the  people  as  a  whole  were 
leading  a  far  simpler  and  happier  life  than  that  they  had  led 
before  the  change.  They  had  been  freed  from  the  strenuous 
oppressions  imposed  by  competition,  and  once  a  liberal  supply 
of  necessary  food  was  assured,  the  tempo  of  Hfe  was  far  smoother 
and  perceptibly  slower  than  it  had  been  in  the  highly-wrought 
nerve-racking  days  of  industrial  enterprise  and  economic  un- 
certainty. Men  and  women  had  more  time  at  their  disposal, 
and  they  spent  it  according  to  their  individual  tastes,  playing 
cricket  or  football,  organizing  and  taking  part  in  sports,  plays 
and  musical  performances,  dancing  or  watching  others  dance. 
It  was  more  like  the  Merrie  England  of  the  Elizabethan  country- 
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side  than  the  over -sophisticated,  strenuous,  rushing  Hfe  of  even 
the  country  worker  in  the  last  phases  of  the  great  mechanical  age. 

The  change  in  the  climate,  also,  had  its  effect  in  making 
the  people  more  content.  The  longer  summer  with  the  high 
probability  of  clear  skies  nine  days  out  of  ten  between  April, 
and  October,  the  mild  winter  with  its  spells  of  bright,  sunny 
weather  even  in  December  and  January,  may  have  somewhat 
relaxed  the  energy  and  powers  of  endurance  to  which  the  more 
northern  races  are  supposed  to  owe  their  predominance,  but 
they  produced  an  appreciable  gain  in  good-temper  and  reduction 
in  illness.  Life  as  a  whole  was  easier  and  more  enjoyable,  and 
no  longer  induced  that  hectic  search  for  distraction  which  had 
been  so  characteristic  of  the  earlier  twentieth  century. 

But  the  factor  that  finally  emphasized  the  difference  between 
the  present  and  the  past  social  orders,  was  the  absence  of  money. 
It  is  true  that  the  Government  paper  had  now  come  into  use 
throughout  the  country,  but  it  was  no  more  than  a  convenient 
token  for  the  exchange  of  labour  and  goods.  Everyone  was 
paid  an  equal  wage  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  down 
to  the  field-worker.  There  was  no  profit  to  the  individual  in 
being  paid  more,  since  if  he  or  she  had  the  money  there  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  special  luxuries  to  be  bought  with  it. 
There  was  no  rent,  no  taxation,  and  all  governmental  as  well 
as  such  local  services  as  light,  water  and  education  were  free. 
The  work  of  every  member  of  the  community  was  expended  on 
behalf  of  the  common  good,  whereby  the  worker  himself  pro- 
fited no  more  and  no  less  than  his  neighbours.  And  the  members 
of  a  prosperous,  well-organized  centre  took  the  same  kind  of 
pride  in  it  as  in  former  days  a  man  might  have  taken  in  his 
garden.  They  recognized  it  as  something  to  which  they  con- 
tributed their  share  in  the  making.  Managers,  foremen,  skilled 
artisans,  craftsmen,  factory  hands,  labourers,  were  paid  the 
same  wage,  and  what  they  produced  became  public  property 
to  be  administered  by  the  local  committee  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  people,  or  exchanged  for  goods  from  some  other  centre. 
It  was,  indeed,  an  easy  world  to  live  in,  free  from  all  those 
strains  and  economic  anxieties  that  had  been  responsible  for 
so  great  a  proportion  of  the  illness  and  insanity  of  the  old  order, 
and  without  an  idle  class  hectically  seeking  enjoyment  in  various 
forms  of  sensual  pleasure.  In  the  lean  years  alcohol  had  been 
unprocurable  after  such  stocks  as  were  not  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  had  been  looted,  and  after  five  years  of  enforced 
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abstinence  the  craving  for  it  had  died  out.  Even  such  minor 
stimulants  or  narcotics  as  tea,  coffee  and  tobacco  were  no 
longer  missed.  The  healthy,  active  life  Hved  by  the  people 
as  a  whole  bred  no  desire  for  artificial  restoratives  to  reinvigorate 
or  soothe  the  nerves. 

Nevertheless  there  was  a  small  minority  of  malcontents  who 
wished  for  a  return  to  the  hustling,  piratical,  self-seeking  methods 
of  the  civilization  that  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  great 
calamity.  An  example  of  the  predominant  type  was  to  be 
found  in  Joseph  Mallock.  This  new  order  gave  him  no  outlet 
for  his  energies,  or  none  that  would  bring  him  the  kind  of  success 
he  desired.  The  catastrophe  had  deprived  him  of  the  wealth 
and  power  he  had  won  by  ability  and  hard  work,  and  he  still 
hoped  to  retrieve  those  rewards  from  what  he  regarded  as  the 
wreck  of  civilization.  Whether  the  people  as  a  whole  were 
happy  or  unhappy  was  a  matter  of  complete  indifference  to 
him.  He  had  in  the  old  days  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that  every  man  makes  his  own  life  according  to  his  individual 
ability,  and  he  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  those  who  went 
under.  But  in  this  easy-going,  slack  world  of  the  new  order, 
the  man  who  was  fit  for  nothing  but  the  simplest  manual  labour 
was  rewarded,  so  far  as  the  necessities  of  Ufe  were  concerned, 
equally  with  himself,  and  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  a  person  of 
equal  importance — an  utterly  irrational  state  of  things  that 
Joseph  Mallock  intended  to  alter. 

He  had  a  following  in  the  House  but  it  was  neither  a  large 
nor  a  powerful  one,  and  the  first  aim  he  held  before  him  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  restoration  of  an  individualist  society,  was 
an  elected  Parliament  in  which  his  party  would  command  a 
majority.  To  achieve  this  he  had  first  to  persuade  the  House 
that  a  general  election  was  necessary,  and  afterwards  to  find 
nominees  of  his  own  way  of  thinking  for  as  many  constituencies 
as  possible.  Neither  task  was  an  easy  one,  and  for  four  years 
after  the  introduction  of  the  movement  to  build  factories  and 
revive  industry,  he  worked  as  secretly  and  unobtrusively  as 
possible  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  achievement  of  these  two 
objects. 

His  chief  hope  lay  in  the  north.  There  had  been  far  less 
destruction  to  buildings  there  than  in  the  south,  and  although, 
for  the  five  years  succeeding  the  cataclysm,  the  complete  disloca- 
tion of  normal  life  had  driven  most  of  the  population  out  of  the 
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big  towns,  when  the  reinstatement  of  the  factories  was  put  in 
hand  many  of  the  old  buildings  and  much  of  the  machinery 
were  still  available.  As  a  consequence  when  certain  manu- 
factures were  put  in  hand,  the  first  works  to  start  again  were 
in  such  towns  as  Sheffield,  Bradford  and  Macclesfield,  and  many 
more  works  might  have  been  added  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
shortage  of  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour. 

The  workers  in  these  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  towns, 
partly  re-inhabited,  although  by  an  enormously  reduced  popula- 
tion, were  the  least  contented  members  of  the  new  society. 
They  worked  shorter  hours  than  in  the  old  days,  they  were  far 
better  housed  since  they  had  the  pick  of  living  quarters  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  city,  but  they  lacked  that  sense  of  social  unity 
which  prevailed  so  generally  in  the  self-supporting  communities. 
The  things  they  made,  such  as  tools  and  agricultural  machinery, 
were  distributed  all  over  the  country  or  exported,  and  the 
production  of  them  was  a  mechanical  job,  in  the  results  of 
which  they  had  no  personal  interest.  Mr.  Campion  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  those  centres  could  be  turned  into 
garden  cities,  and  had  already  started  a  scheme  to  encourage 
the  workers  in  their  spare  time  to  pull  down  the  meaner,  un- 
inhabited houses,  cart  away  the  rubbish  and  cultivate  the  sites 
by  turning  them  into  parks  and  gardens.  He  had  spoken 
publicly  on  this  scheme  in  all  the  towns  concerned  and  in  some 
of  them  a  promising  start  had  been  made.  But  it  was  here 
that  Joseph  Mallock  looked  for  his  chief  support.  He  believed 
that  when  he  could  come  into  the  open  with  an  election  campaign, 
he  would  win  the  workers  by  the  promise  of  beer  and  tobacco 
and  other  delights  of  the  former  regime,  as  earlier  politicians 
had  wooed  the  electorate  with  the  promise  of  a  "free  breakfast 
table".  And  it  was  exclusively  from  the  north  that  he  was 
picking  the  men  whom  he  hoped  later  to  have  nominated  as 
candidates  for  his  own  party  in  as  many  constituencies  as  possible. 

In  making  these  plans  he  regarded  Walter  Campion  as  his 
most  dangerous  opponent.  He  was  better  informed  about 
conditions,  the  work  that  was  being  done,  and  the  men  who  had 
most  local  influence,  than  any  other  member  of  the  Government. 
For  nine  years  he  had  worked  indefatigably  to  acquire  this 
information  at  first  hand,  and  was  indisputably  the  first  authority 
on  what  was  going  on  throughout  the  country.  He  still  retained 
his  title  of  Chief  Commissioner,  and  after  Alexander  Graham, 
whose  post  was  virtually  that  of  Prime  Minister,  was  the  most 
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important  and  influential  man  in  the  Government.  He  had 
another  source  of  influence  in  his  control  of  the  policy  of  the 
Public  News-Letter,  whose  editor,  George  Gray,  a  young  man 
of  thirty-five,  had  been  appointed  by  him  and  was  completely 
m  sympathy  with  his  ideals.  Lastly,  Walter  Campion  com- 
manded a  large  majority  in  the  House  and  had,  beside  Graham 
two  very  able  and  influential  supporters  in  Clive  Spenlow  and 
Charles  Mason. 

Joseph  Mallock  did  not  underrate  the  strength  of  this  powerful 
group  of  what  he  regarded  as  sentimentahsts,  but  he  enjoyed 
a  stiff  fight,  was  completely  unscrupulous,  and  had  a  fund  of 
self-confidence  that  nothing  could  shake.  He  had,  moreover, 
no  sort  of  doubt  that  to  re-estabhsh  society  as  he  had  known  it 
before  the  cataclysm  was  the  only  sensible  and  practical  thing 
to  do,  and  he  steadfastly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  he 
should  be  in  control  of  the  Government  and  could  enjoy  the  work 
of  recreating  the  old  order.  He  foresaw  that  even  if  he  were 
in  control  he  would  have  a  comphcated  and  arduous  task  before 
him,  but  he  had  always  been  a  hard  worker,  and  this  particular 
task  would  be  one  that  he  would  thoroughly  enjoy.  Since  the 
restarting  of  the  factories,  he  had  had  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  as 
Director  of  Works,  but  his  fellow  members  were  all  of  Campion's 
party  and  he  knew  that  the  first  step  of  his  campaign  must  be 
made  not  there  but  in  the  House. 

It  was  in  the  ninth  year  after  the  change  that  he  first  put 
down  the  motion  that  a  day  should  be  given  for  a  debate  by  the 
House  on  the  advisabihty  of  a  return  to  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment by  Representation,  and  when  the  opportunity  for  the 
debate  was  given  there  was  a  very  full  attendance. 

The  audience  that  Mallock  had  to  address  and  mfluence 
was  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  would  have  confronted 
him  in  the  old  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  already  the  formation 
of  two  opposed  parties  was  becoming  manifest,  but  they  were 
free  in  a  sense  that  the  old  parties  had  not  been.  The  individual 
member  had  no  association  or  body  of  voters  to  whom  he  owed 
allegiance,  by  virtue  of  his  promise  before  election  to  abide  by 
the  policy  indicated  in  his  election  address.  Nor  were  there 
any  Whips  to  see  that  he  should  vote  in  the  right  lobby.  He 
was,  in  fact,  at  liberty  to  vote  according  to  his  reason  or  his 
conscience  without  afterthought  as  to  the  effect  on  his  constitu- 
ency or  on  the  party  caucus  which  would  be  the  controlHng 
factor  in  his  political  advancement.    For  these  reasons  such  a 
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motion  as  that  of  Mallock's  stood  a  chance  of  being  considered 
on  its  own  merits,  examined  and  debated  with  the  predominating 
aim  of  doing  what  was  best  for  the  country,  and  would  not  as 
in  the  old  days  be  prejudged  by  its  party  colour,  the  majority 
for  or  against  it  decided  beforehand  by  the  Whips,  and  the 
debate  on  it,  however  heated  and  prolonged,  no  more  than  a 
necessary  preliminary  ceremony.  Joseph  Mallock  knew  when 
he  got  to  his  feet  that  if  he  could  be  convincing  enough  he  could 
command  a  majority. 

His  speech  was  shrewdly  aimed  first  of  all  at  those  members, 
and  they  were  many,  who  had  a  deep-rooted  belief  in  the 
approved  methods  of  British  Government.  He  spoke  of  the 
people's  right  to  decide  their  own  destiny,  of  our  long-cherished 
ideal  of  the  freedom  of  speech,  quoting  vox  populi,  vox  Dei  as 
the  principle  that  had  determined  our  policy  in  the  past,  con- 
tinually widening  the  basis  of  the  suffrage.  Had  we  not  always 
been  the  foremost  of  the  Democracies,  he  asked,  and  had  it 
not  been  in  defence  of  the  ideal  of  Government  of,  by  and  for 
the  people  that  we  had  gone  to  war  against  the  tyrannies  of 
Dictatorship  whether  exercised  in  the  name  of  Fascism,  National 
Socialism  or  Communism  ? 

Then  having  worked  his  audience  up  into  a  state  of  self- 
congratulatory  fervour  on  holding  these  British  principles  of 
right  and  justice,  he  continued  in  a  less  oratorical  vein  :  "Now, 
I  must  ask  this  House  to  believe  that  in  what  I  am  going  to  say, 
I  have  no  wish  to  criticize  the  admirable  work  done  by  the 
present  Government  during  the  past  nine  years.  They  took 
hold  of  the  situation  at  a  time  of  difficulty  and  distress  such  as 
had  no  precedent,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 
And  by  degrees,  and  especially  in  the  past  four  years,  they  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  set  the  country  on  its  feet  again.  Judged 
by  the  old  standards  our  population  is  ridiculously  low,  and 
the  standard  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  people  far  inferior  to 
that  they  knew  before  the  great  calamity.  But  we  may  say 
that  they  are  on  their  feet  again  and  fully  able  now  to  speak 
with  their  own  voice  as  to  what  kind  of  Government  they  desire." 

He  made  an  impressive  pause  there  before  continuing  in  a 
more  colloquial  tone  :  "But  perhaps  we  ought  to  ask  ourselves 
at  this  point  what  kind  of  Government  this  is.  Some  of  us 
were  elected  to  the  old  Parliament  by  constituencies  that  have 
ceased  to  exist,  but  the  majority,  including  all  but  two  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  have  been  co-opted,  chosen  that  is  to  say  by  the 
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small  group  of  members  which  as  a  matter  of  plain  fact  is  running 
the  country  at  the  present  time.  Well,  the  Government  is  not, 
as  yet" — he  glanced  at  Mr.  Campion — "a  Dictatorship,  but  it  is, 
and  I  don't  suppose  anyone  is  prepared  to  deny  it,  an  Oligarchy, 
that  is  to  say  government  by  the  few,  and  those  few  not  chosen 
by  the  people  but  self-elected " 

"The  few  who  took  hold  when  they  were  wanted  and  made 
a  good  job  of  it,"  Miss  Westybrook  interrupted  him. 

"I'm  not  denying  that,"  Mallock  rephed.  "I  have  already 
said  as  much  and  more.  The  point  is  that,  now  their  job  has 
been  done,  we  are  bound  to  consider  whether  such  an  oligarchy 
as  this  is  the  best  kind  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  country. 
It  is,  we  must  admit — and  I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  censure  of 
the  present  Administration — a  form  of  government  that  is  Hable 
to  abuse  because  its  members  are  responsible  to  no-one  but 
themselves." 

"They're  responsible  to  this  parliament,"  someone  put  in, 
an  interruption  that  Mr.  Campion  suspected  of  having  been 
arranged  beforehand,  since  it  came  from  one  of  the  speaker's 
own  supporters. 

"Of  course.  Yes,"  Mallock  said  with  a  grin.  "Nothing 
can  be  done  without  the  approval  of  this  House.  But  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  of  the  Cabinet's  plans  have  been  rejected 
here  in  the  past  nine  years  ?  Personally  I  can't  remember  a 
single  one.  We've  always  done  what  our  advisers  told  us  to 
do,  because  we  were  informed  by  those  who  were  in  a  position 
to  know  what  was  going  on  here  and  there  about  the  country, 
just  how  we  ought  to  vote.  There's  never  been  a  debate  worthy 
of  the  name.  The  Cabinet  tells  us  what  it's  doing  and  what 
it  proposes  to  do,  and  we" — his  eyes  shifted  from  the  Chairman 
and  he  glanced  round  the  House  with  a  look  that  held  a  faint 
expression  of  contempt,  before  he  concluded — "well,  all  we  do 
is  to  sign  on  the  dotted  Une." 

He  had  made  a  hit  there  and  was  well  aware  of  it.  No  man, 
not  even  a  politician  who  conscientiously  votes  for  his  party, 
Ukes  to  be  reminded  that  he  is  nothing  but  a  puppet.  And  in 
that  comparatively  free  assembly  many  of  the  less  intelligent 
members  were  ready  at  that  moment  to  vote  against  the  Govern- 
ment, if  only  to  prove  their  own  independence. 

Having  made  that  point,  however,  Mallock  returned  to  his 
theme  of  the  abuses  that  must  inevitably  arise  in  time  as  a 
result  of  government  by  the  few,  choosing  as  an  historical 
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precedent  the  Council  of  Venice,  and  going  on  from  that  to  the 
dangers  of  being  under  the  control  of  rulers  who  could  not  be 
dismissed  from  their  office  by  anything  short  of  a  revolution. 
From  that  he  came  to  a  peroration  in  which  he  returned  to  the 
subject  of  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  English  people,  bringing 
in  a  reference  to  Magna  Carta  ;  concluded  with  an  earnest  appeal 
that  the  motion  before  the  House  should  be  considered  without 
party  bias  or  personal  prejudice. 

It  was  an  able  and  effective  speech,  and  Mallock  was  warmly 
cheered  as  he  resumed  his  seat. 

He  was  followed  by  his  chief  supporter,  Henry  Atkins,  an 
ex-manufacturer  like  his  leader,  a  heavy,  pompous  man  and  a 
poor  speaker.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  it  seemed 
probable  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  be  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  all  that  he  said  in  effect  was  to  congratulate  the  first  speaker 
and  to  second  the  motion  that  "this  House  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  return 
to  Representative  Government". 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  take  a  vote  on  that  resolution  at 
this  stage  of  the  debate,  Mallock  would  almost  certainly  have 
had  a  majority  in  his  favour. 

Charles  Mason  had  been  put  up  to  reply,  and  he  made  an 
honest,  forthright  speech  that  dealt  with  the  substance  of  the 
resolution  but  not  with  Mallock's  insinuation  that  the  present 
Administration  was  completely  controlled  by  an  inner  ring. 
The  chief  point  made  by  Mason  was  that  the  present  Government 
was  still  doing  the  work  of  an  emergency  committee,  and  had 
not  attempted  to  pass  any  bills  which  when  they  became  Acts 
might  have  to  be  repealed  by  a  succeeding  Government  of 
different  political  opinions. 

"We  have  not  yet  considered  going  to  the  country  for  a 
mandate,"  he  said,  "because  there  has  been  no  reason  to  do  so. 
Our  work  has,  if  I  may  say  so,  been  entirely  one  of  guidance. 
We  have  not  forced  any  particular  way  of  life  upon  the  people, 
but  only  done  what  we  could  to  make  life  possible  for  them. 
And  while  there  is  still  so  much  more  to  be  done  in  that  direction 
it  would  surely  be  inadvisable  to  divert  our  energies  to  the  kind 
of  legislation  proposed  by  Mr.  Mallock.  The  country  as  a 
whole  is  still  far  too  closely  concerned  with  its  own  necessities 
to  care  whether  its  Government  is  or  is  not  representative  in 
the  parliamentary  sense.  That  it  is  representative  of  their 
needs  in  the  general  sense  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  I  have 
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nowhere  found  any  body  of  opinion  in  the  country  in  favour 
of  a  change.  Wherever  I  have  been,  and  as  you  know,  as  one 
of  your  Commissioners  I  have  toured  the  country  extensively 
during  the  past  few  years,  I  have  found  with  hardly  any  excep- 
tions that  the  Local  Councils  and  the  people  are  very  well  content 
with  what  we  have  done  for  them.  And  I  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  House  when  I  ask  them  to  reject  the  resolution 
now  before  us,  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  do  nothing  to  help 
the  people,  that  the  demand  does  not  come  from  them,  and 
does  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  interest  them  at  the  present  time." 

That  was  well  enough  and  had  a  warm  if  not  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  but  as  one  member  pointed  out  in  the  discursive 
debate  that  followed,  what  Mr.  Mason  had  told  them  consisted 
mainly  of  assertions  relative  to  facts  that  had  come  under  his 
personal  experience  and  no  evidence  had  been  laid  before  the 
House  that  the  people  as  a  whole  were  not  in  favour  of  Repre- 
sentative Government  and  would  not  vote  for  it  if  they  had  the 
opportunity. 

The  remainder  of  the  debate  before  Mr.  Campion  rose  to 
sum  it  up,  need  not  be  reported.  There  were  speakers  who, 
wishing  to  demonstrate  their  intelligence,  repeated  with  sHght 
variations  the  arguments  of  the  two  chief  speakers.  There 
were  others  who  sincerely  wished  to  do  what  was  best  for  the 
country,  but  had  manifestly  little  real  knowledge  of  how  its 
interest  could  best  be  served.  There  were  a  few  who  argued  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  simply  for  the  love  of  argument,  and  had 
obviously  already  made  up  their  minds  on  which  side  they 
were  going  to  vote.  And  Walter  Campion  knew  when  he  stood 
up  that  the  battle  was  still  to  be  won. 

"I  won't  keep  the  House  long,"  he  began,  "but  there  is 
one  quite  fundamental  point  which  has  not  yet  been  made  clear, 
This  is  that  there  has  been  no  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  do  actually  elect  their  own  representatives,  not,  it  is 
true,  to  this  House,  but  to  their  Local  Councils.  This  was  not 
the  case  in  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  the  great  disaster, 
but  now  the  practice  of  electing  the  members  of  the  Councils 
has  become  general,  although  in  many  communities,  and  those 
I  may  add  the  happiest  and  most  successful,  election  is  by 
general  acclamation  rather  than  by  ballot.  And,  to  carry  the 
principle  a  step  farther,  we,  the  Government,  have  been  and 
are  directly  responsible  to  these  elected  Councils,  who  could 
very  easily,  in  spite  of  what  Mr.  Mallock  suggested,  turn  us  out 
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of  office  without  a  revolution.  For  how  could  we  possibly 
carry  on,  if  we  didn't  give  satisfaction  ?  In  such  a  case,  the 
work  we  are  doing  would  cease  to  have  any  purpose  or  meaning, 
and  we  should  have  to  admit  failure,  resign,  and  hand  the  work 
over  to  those  who  could  do  it  better.  What  reward  do  we  look 
for  except  the  knowledge  that  we  are  doing  our  best  for  the 
people  ?" 

"Like  your  job,  don't  you  ?"  a  voice  asked. 

"No  man  who  doesn't  Uke  his  job  will  ever  make  a  success 
of  it,"  Mr.  Campion  repUed  with  a  smile.  "So  the  truth  is," 
he  continued,  "that  through  their  elected  Councils  we  are,  in 
fact,  directly  responsible  to  the  people,  and  when  we  don't 
please  them  we  must  either  amend  our  ways  or  make  way  for 
someone  who  will. 

"Beyond  this,"  he  went  on,  "there  is  one  suggestion,  or 
perhaps  I  should  call  it  an  insinuation,  of  Mr.  Mallock's  that  I 
should  like  to  answer — the  charge  that  the  members  of  this 
House  have  taken  no  active  part  in  what  has  been  done  during 
the  past  nine  years.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  that  is  an  ill- 
deserved  aspersion  on  those  who  have  so  loyally  backed  our 
efforts  to  set  the  country  on  its  feet.  If  there  has  been  little 
opposition  to  the  poUcy  of  the  Cabinet,  it  has  been  because  the 
House  has  approved  that  poUcy,  which  as  Mr.  Mallock  has 
already  freely  acknowledged  has  been  fully  justified  by  its 
results.  It  would  hardly  be  a  compliment  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  members,"  he  added  with  his  friendly,  simple  smile,  "to 
say  that  they  had  continually  opposed  what  has  proved  to  be 
so  successful  a  pohcy.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Mallock  has  been 
thinking  back  into  the  past  and  remembering  the  time  when 
the  members  of  the  old  House  of  Commons  voted  automatically 
according  to  their  known  poUtical  complexions  and  without 
the  least  consideration  as  to  whether  a  measure  might  or  might 
not  be  for  the  good  of  the  country.  Well,  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  grown  out  of  that  phase 
of  party  poUtics,  and  that  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  present 
House  who  does  not  put  the  good  of  the  countr}^  before  all 
personal  interests  whatsoever,  and  vote  solely  with  that  object 
in  mind." 

There  was  a  rumble  of  "hear-hears"  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.  He  had  given  them  back  their  self-esteem,  proving 
indisputably  to  all  whom  it  might  concern  that  they  were  not 
a  body  of  yes-men,  but  had  throughout  exercised  intelligence, 
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acumen  and  foresight  in  supporting  and  forwarding  the  work 
of  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Campion  knew  then  that  the  tide  had 
turned  in  his  favour.  All  that  he  need  do  now  was  to  ride  the 
flood. 

"Finally,"  he  said,  "I  wish  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution  before  the  House.  The  preparation  for  and  organiza- 
tion of  what  amounts  to  a  General  Election  would  involve  the 
equivalent  of  considerable  'expense',  by  which  I  mean  a  terrible 
waste  of  time.  And,  I  might  add,  petrol.  But  if  the  House 
decided  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  go  to  the  coimtry 
for  a  vote  of  confidence,  it  could  be  done  far  more  easily  and  in 
my  opinion  far  more  efficiently  by  a  Referendum.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  have  a  requisite  number  of 
ballot  papers  printed  and  drop  them  at  the  various  centres, 
issuing  instructions  to  the  various  Councils  on  the  conduct 
of  the  voting  by  means  of  the  Public  News-Letter  and  the  radio. 
To  do  this  would  not  only  entail  the  very  minimum  of  interrup- 
tion to  ordinary  work,  but  would  provide  the  most  direct  and 
certain  answer  to  the  question  of  the  general  attitude  towards 
the  present  Administration.  I  need  not,  I  think,  argue  that 
point  since  it  will  be  self-evident  to  all  the  members  of  the 
House.  I  propose  therefore  that  the  resolution  should  now 
stand  'that  this  House  should  now  take  immediate  steps  to 
prepare  the  way,  if  necessary,  for  a  return  to  Representative 
Government  by  taking  a  plebiscite  of  the  people  of  the  British 
Isles  on  a  basis  of  universal  adult  Suffrage'." 

Mallock  challenged  a  division  on  his  original  motion  but 
he  knew  that  he  was  hopelessly  defeated.  That  offer  of  a 
Referendum  had  revealed  his  motion  as  fictitious.  It  was  an 
infinitely  stronger  and  more  effective  reply  than  any  that  could 
have  been  afforded  by  the  attempt  to  asperse  his  motives.  As 
to  the  Referendum  itself,  if  it  were  ever  taken,  the  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  existing  Administration  would  get 
its  mandate  by  something  hke  a  nine- tenths  majority. 

The  time-saving  method  of  taking  the  vote  of  the  House, 
adopted  when  the  assembly  was  still  in  its  Emergency  Committee 
stage  and  still  continued,  was  for  the  voters  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other  to  stand  up  in  their  places,  while  their 
names  were  taken  down  by  the  two  shorthand  clerks  who  re- 
ported the  debates.  On  this  occasion  only  twenty-seven  in  a 
house  of  seventy-six  members  stood  up  to  signify  that  they 
were   in   favour   of   Mallock's   resolution.    Two   members   for 
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some  reason  of  their  own  abstained  from  voting,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  therefore  rejected  by  forty-eight  votes  to  twenty-six. 
Later,  Mr.  Campion's  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division,  Mallock  and  most  of  his  party  having  then  left  the 
House. 

"Trouble  was,  Joe,"  Henry  Atkins  advised  his  friend  the 
same  evening,  "that  we  were  premature.  H  you  remember  I 
was  in  favour  of  waiting  a  bit  longer  before  we  tackled  the 
House.     As  it  was  we  never  had  a  chance." 

"Rubbish,"  IVIallock  retorted.  "At  the  end  of  my  first 
speech  we'd  got  'em  cold.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  damned 
cunning  of  that  little  squit,  Campion,  we  should  have  made 
out  all  right.  And  God  knows  how  long  this'll  put  us  back  for. 
Of  course  the  summary  of  the  debate  will  be  given  in  the  News- 
Letter,  and  the  way  they'll  put  it  won't  increase  our  popularity." 

"Well,  what's  to  be  our  next  step,  Joe  ?" 

"We've  got  to  get  rid  of  Campion,  somehow,"  Mallock  said. 

"None  too  easy,  that." 

"No,  it  isn't.  He's  as  cunning  as  they  make  'em.  He's 
got  Graham  in  his  pocket,  and  he's  got  the  trick  of  getting  the 
House  on  his  side  with  all  that  canting  sentimentality  about 
the  good  of  the  people.  Got  the  best  part  of  the  country  with 
him,  too,  by  giving  'em  every  blasted  thing  they  ask  for.  How- 
ever," he  glanced  at  Atkins,  and  apparently  decided  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted  too  far,  "however,  I  must  think  this  out. 
I'm  not  done  yet,  my  boy,  not  by  a  long  chalk." 

But  Joseph  Mallock  showed  his  real  weakness,  now  and 
later,  in  his  complete  inabiUty  to  realize  that  Walter  Campion's 
recent  success  was  not  due  to  his  "cunning".  For  although 
he  did  not  scruple  to  employ  his  tactical  ingenuity  in  dealing 
with  the  mixed  body  of  not  very  high  intellectual  ability  that 
he  had  to  lead  in  the  House,  his  single  purpose  was  to  create 
a  happier  and  more  stable  society  than  had  been  possible  in 
the  old  conditions.  And  because  that  purpose  was  intrinsically 
right  and  just,  and  because  he  gave  all  his  energies  to  the  pursuit 
of  it  without  a  thought  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  he  had 
all  the  forces  of  righteousness  and  justice  on  his  side.  Mallock 
the  self-seeker  could  find  adherents  only  by  appealing  to  the 
selfishness  in  others.  Walter  Campion  appealed  to  that  under- 
lying desire  for  peace,  goodwill  and  unity  which  is  all  men's 
birthright.    In  the  period  before  the  cataclysm  that  gift  of 
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God  had  been  stifled  by  conditions  in  which  the  ruthless  ex- 
pression of  individualism  had  been  regarded  as  an  admirable 
quahty  in  the  world's  great  men.  But  now,  partly  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  very  terrible  experience  and  partly  through  the 
opportunity  that  was  being  afforded  of  trying  out  those  ideals 
of  co-operation  and  good-will  in  practice,  a  great  change  was 
coming  over  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Human  nature  had  not 
changed,  but  it  was  being  encouraged  to  develop  its  best  side 
instead  of  its  worst. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  SIDE  OF  THE  ANGELS 

Mr.  Campion  greatly  regretted  the  waste  of  the  country's  time 
involved  by  the  plebiscite,  but  he  knew  that  it  was  a  measure 
which  must  be  adopted  sooner  or  later.  It  wats  true,  as  he  had 
said,  that  the  Government  was  directly  responsible  to  the  Local 
Councils,  and  that  if  it  failed  to  satisfy  them,  would  be  morally 
forced  to  resign  by  the  pressure  of  opinion.  But  when  the  time 
came,  as  come  it  must  eventually,  for  the  principle  of  state 
ownership  to  be  conceded  and  regularized,  it  would  be  just  as 
well  for  the  Government  to  have  the  status  of  a  representative 
body. 

Nearly  all  the  trouble  in  the  different  centres  arose  from 
disputes  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  land.  In  those  centres 
where  the  hereditary  landowners  or  their  heirs  had  survived 
the  cataclysm  and  the  White  Death,  there  had  sometimes  been 
a  blank  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  Local  Council's  authority 
in  such  matters  as  the  nature  of  the  crops  to  be  raised,  the 
putting  of  parklands  under  cultivation  or  the  distribution  of 
the  products  of  large  private  gardens.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  these  disputes  were  settled  in  the  Council's  favour  by  the 
weight  of  public  opinion,  the  growing  realization  of  the  owners 
of  their  responsibility  to  the  community,  or  the  refusal  of  the 
labourers  to  work  for  the  self-declared  private  owners.  But 
in  some  places  the  original  quarrel  was  still  a  cause  of  ill-feeling, 
and  in  others  where  the  landlord  was  a  man  of  some  ability 
and  personality  and  had  become  chairman  of  the  Local  Council, 
he  still  maintained  his  claim  to  ownership.  The  general  ten- 
dency of  these  disputes  to  settle  themselves,  had  influenced 
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the  Government  to  postpone  legislation  as  long  as  possible, 
but  a  bill  to  regularize  the  whole  position  had  been  privately 
discussed  by  Alexander  Grahani,  Walter  Campion  and  Charles 
Mason.  The  broad  lines  of  this  bill  conceded  existing  owners 
certain  riglits  for  their  lifetime,  the  property  reverting  at 
their  death  finally  to  the  State.  The  knowledge  that  such  a 
Bill  would  arouse  unwelcome  controversy  had  influenced  them 
to  postpone  its  introduction,  but  to  pass  it  would  be  the  only 
means  of  settling  all  these  unfortunate  disputes.  Mr.  Campion, 
more  particularly,  was  anxious  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the 
frank  declaration  of  anything  that  might  be  stigmatized  by  the 
Opposition  as  Socialist  or  Communist  legislation.  The  principle 
and  its  appreciation  by  the  people,  of  the  new  relations  of  society, 
were  growing  naturally  and  inevitably  out  of  the  conditions ; 
and  he  wanted  them  to  become  unchallengeably  estabUshed 
before  they  were  aspersed  by  attaching  to  them  any  of  those 
old  labels  whose  former  associations  might  still  prejudice  the 
less  intelligent  members  of  the  House,  and  so  turn  the  bill 
into  a  party  measure. 

It  took  three  months  to  prepare  for  the  taking  of  the  plebis- 
cite. During  that  time  articles  dealing  with  it  appeared  twice 
a  week  in  the  News-Letter.  A  fair  proportion  of  them  were 
contributed  by  Mallock  and  members  of  his  party,  the  only 
restriction  on  them  being  that  there  should  be  no  mis-statement 
of  matters  of  fact.  They  were  given  a  free  hand  in  criticizing 
the  Govemnaent  but  not  to  say  anything  that  was  manifestly 
untrue  with  regard  to  the  work  that  the  Government  was  doing 
or  had  done  in  the  past  nine  years.  The  same  restriction  applied 
to  the  regular  broadcasts  on  the  same  subject  to  which  Mallock 
and  his  followers  were  asked  to  contribute.  The  Government, 
however,  claimed  the  privilege  of  the  last  word,  and  on  the  eve 
of  the  poll,  Mr.  Campion  gave  an  hour's  talk,  summing  up  all 
the  essential  arguments  for  and  against  the  principles  involved. 

There  was  no  personal  canvassing  by  any  members  of  the 
Administration  of  the  different  centres,  but  the  Local  Councils 
were  encouraged  to  hold  pubHc  meetings  and  discussions,  and 
these,  according  to  the  reports  received,  were  very  well  attended. 
Indeed  after  so  many  years  of  political  inactivity,  the  prepara- 
tion for  and  the  taking  of  this  Referendum  evoked  a  keen 
response,  a  proof  that  the  political  sense  was  still  deeply  rooted 
in  the  British  character.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  issue  was 
so  simple  and  the  manner  of  insuring  its  solution  so  direct,  that 
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every  voter  was  made  aware  of  his  or  her  personal  responsibility. 
It  was  not  like  electing  one  out  of  615  members  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  no  certainty  that  even  should  such  a  member 
prove  to  be  among  the  majority,  any  particular  item  of  that 
majority's  programme  would  presently  become  law — a  system 
of  representation  that  was  falling  into  disrepute  for  many  years 
before  the  great  change.  In  the  case  of  the  Referendum,  every 
elector  was  aware  of  having  a  voice  in  deciding  a  well-defined, 
immediate  issue. 

All  the  arrangements  for  polling  and  the  counting  of  the 
votes  cast  at  each  centre  were  left  to  the  Local  Councils,  their 
returns  being  made  on  an  official  form,  signed  by  the  chairman 
and  all  the  members.  In  the  conduct  of  the  whole  undertaking, 
Mr.  Campion,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  the  detail,  was  at 
great  pains  to  ensure  firstly  that  no  charge  of  unfairness  could 
later  be  brought  against  the  Government  and,  secondly,  that 
the  issue  when  decided  should  be  unchallengeable.  In  the 
first  connexion,  he  was  scrupulously  careful  throughout  the 
campaign,  conducted  by  the  News-Letter  and  the  radio,  to  avoid 
any  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  to  give  the  Mallock  following 
full  opportunity  to  state  their  own  case,  and  to  do  nothing  that 
could  possibly  be  construed  as  bringing  party  influence  to  bear 
on  the  Local  Councils — to  avoid,  in  short,  any  of  the  abuses 
that  had  been  possible  under  the  old  party-system.  Certain 
members  of  the  Cabinet  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  being 
over-scrupulous  in  some  particulars,  but  he  maintained  that 
that  was  impossible. 

"What  we  are  out  for,"  he  said,  "is  to  win  the  confidence 
of  the  Councils,  and  through  them  of  the  people,  in  our  fair-play 
and  straight  dealing.  And  to  do  that  we  can  afford  to  concede 
an  advantage  here  and  there  to  our  opponents.  Our  single 
pohcy  is  to  do  what  we  believe  to  be  best  for  the  people,  and 
they  must  be  sure  that  we  should  never  attempt  to  deceive  them 
in  the  least  particular." 

After  much  debate,  it  was  decided  that  the  issue  as  stated 
on  the  ballot  papers  should  be  reduced  to  the  simplest  terms, 
namely :  "Do  you  desire  a  change  in  the  present  Government 
of  the  country  ?"  with  the  answer  "Yes"  and  "No"  printed 
below,  and  opposite  to  them  the  space  for  the  cross.  But  in 
the  number  of  the  News-Letter  appearing  two  days  before  the 
poll,  there  was  an  article  headed,  "Read  this  before  you  vote," 
in  which  the  issues  involved  were  very  clearly  stated ;   and  the 
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same  article  was  broadcast  at  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  on  which  the  Referendum  was  taken. 

The  first  returns  that  reached  Manchester  were  from  those 
places  in  Lancashire,  South  and  West  Yorkshire,  from  which 
the  chief  opposition  was  expected.  But  even  from  them  the 
verdict  on  the  whole  was  in  favour  of  retaining  the  existing 
Government,  and  in  only  nineteen  out  of  forty-seven  centres 
was  there  a  majority  in  favour  of  its  resignation.  After  that, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  and  it  was  only  a  question 
of  the  size  of  the  majority. 

The  signed  returns  of  the  Councils  were  posted  in  the  ground- 
floor  windows  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  and  from  four  o'clock 
onwards  an  enthusiastic  crowd  acclaimed  the  steadily  increasing 
evidence  of  the  Government's  popularity.  Manchester  itself 
was  virtually  solid  for  the  present  Administration,  and  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock,  in  response  to  much  cheering  and  crying 
of  "Speech",  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  came  out  on  to 
the  balcony,  where  they  received  a  great  ovation.  The  Prime 
Minister,  who  responded  to  the  invitation  to  speak,  was  voci- 
ferously applauded  and  then  cheers  were  given  separately  for 
the  other  nine  members  of  the  Cabinet,  beginning  with  Mr. 
Campion  and  ending  with  Joseph  Mallock,  whose  name,  possibly 
because  the  crowd  was  getting  a  httle  weary  by  that  time, 
evoked  a  manifestly  less  hearty  response  than  that  received 
by  the  others. 

When  ail  the  returns  had  been  received,  it  was  found  that 
between  ten  and  eleven  million  votes  had  been  registered,  of 
which  just  under  nine  millions,  or  roughly  eighty-five  per  cent, 
were  in  favour  of  the  existing  Government.  It  was  estimated 
that  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  electorate  had  registered 
their  votes,  from  which  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  total 
population  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  at  that  time  was 
somewhere  about  seventeen  millions,  or  rather  more  than  twice 
the  population  of  London  before  the  cataclysm.  The  greater 
part  of  Ulster  was  under  the  sea  at  this  time  and  the  meagre 
remnant  of  its  population  had  migrated  either  into  the  Free 
State  or  by  boat  to  Scotland  or  Wales. 

Joseph  Mallock  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  a  few  days  later, 
but  retained  his  seat  in  the  House,  where  he  and  his  followers 
now  definitely  performed  the  functions  of  an  Opposition.  Their 
hope  of  turning  the  Government  out  of  power  was  actually 
nil,  for  even  if  they  could  by  cunning  or  accident  succeed  in 
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passing  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  their  only  remedy  was  to 
appeal  to  the  countr}^  by  another  Referendum  with  no  hope 
of  getting  a  verdict  in  their  favour.  But  they  found  occasional 
opportunities  for  obstruction  in  the  House,  and  worked  hard, 
in  those  northern  towns  which  had  returned  an  adverse  vote 
against  the  Government,  to  foster  discontent  by  holding  anti- 
Government  meetings. 

Mallock's  chief  bait  for  the  malcontents  was  the  promise 
that  if  he  came  into  power  he  would  as  a  first  step  re-establish 
the  breweries  and  distilleries,  and  restore  to  the  workers  the 
enjoyments  of  which  they  had  been,  so  he  put  it,  brutally  de- 
prived by  the  present  Administration.  And  although  nine 
years'  enforced  abstinence  from  alcoholic  liquors  had  cured 
the  craving  for  them,  there  was  a  considerable  body  of  men 
who  eagerly  swallowed  this  bait,  less  perhaps  because  they 
actually  desired  beer  or  whiskey  than  because  they  resented 
being  denied  them.  Had  not  one  of  England's  famous  bishops 
said,  in  the  old  House  of  Lords,  that  he  would  sooner  see  England 
free  than  England  sober  ?  If  a  vote  had  been  taken  of  the 
adult  population  of  the  most  disgruntled  towns  in  the  north, 
there  would  almost  certainly  have  been  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  the  form  of  prohibition  that  had  been 
imposed  by  the  cataclysm.  The  women's  vote  would  have 
decided  that.  But  Mallock  got  enough  support  to  uphold  the 
claim  that  there  was  a  genuine  grievance. 

It  was  in  the  January  following  the  Referendum,  the  tenth 
year  of  the  New  Order,  that  he  got  leave  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  re-establishment  of  breweries  at  various  centres  up  and 
dowTi  the  country.  He  had  no  hope  of  passing  it,  but  the 
substance  of  the  debate  would  be  reported  in  the  News-Letter 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  introduced  such  a  bill  would  be  an 
earnest  of  his  intentions  and  provide,  he  believed,  a  further 
source  of  discontent. 

His  opening  speech  was  on  conventional  hues  and  made 
little  impression  on  the  House.  Mr.  Campion,  replying  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  began  by  saying  that  he  was  glad  the 
subject  had  been  opened,  as  it  was  one  that  ought  to  be  discussed, 
with  a  view  to  future  legislation.  "At  the  present  time,"  he 
continued,  "small  quantites  of  fermented  liquors  are  being 
brewed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  country  people 
produce  a  little  home-made  wine  and  a  certain  amount  of  cider, 
but  there  is  no  beer  because  all  the  hopfields  of  Kent,  Hereford 
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or  wherever  have  been  used  for  growing  other  crops.  The 
attitude  with  regard  to  this  wine  and  cider  making  has  not 
been  to  treat  them  as  illegal  but  to  discourage  them,  and  the 
tendency  is  for  the  practice  to  decrease.  Last  year  there  came 
before  the  Councils,  altogether,  less  than  fifty  cases  of  misde- 
meanour arising  from  drunkenness.  These  were  not  punished 
in  the  old  sense,  but  in  some  of  them  the  delinquents  were 
'advertised',  that  is  to  say  their  names  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  misdemeanour  were  posted  on  the  Council  Hall  notice- 
board.  I  may  say  that  in  only  one  instance  was  there  a  repetition 
of  the  offence  by  the  same  individual  after  this  had  been  done. 
Beyond  this,  we  have  had  a  few  cases  of  what  used  to  be  called 
by  the  old  Excise  'illicit  stills'  for  the  making  of  whiskey  from 
rye,  barley  and,  in  one  instance,  potatoes.  All  of  these  were 
in  Scotland  or  Wales  and  the  apparatus  was  destroyed  and 
the  delinquents  given,  I  understand,  a  very  severe  wigging. 
The  last  of  these  cases  was  nearly  eight  months  ago. 

"The  inference  from  this  material  is  that  there  is  uncommonly 
little  demand  for  alcohoUc  liquors,  and  I  cannot  believe  that 
we  should  do  well  to  revive  it  artificially  by  raising  hops,  making 
malt  and  brewing  beer.  There  is  no  such  analogy  as  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  suggested  between  the  present  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  those  in  the  United  States  of  America  under  Prohibition. 
There  the  law  was  imposed  upon  a  people  accustomed  to  alcohol, 
and  led  as  we  all  remember  to  criminal  abuses  and  flagrant 
defiance  of  authority.  Here  the  people  have  outgrown  the 
taste  for  alcohol,  and  there  is  no  law  against  it,  such  as  might 
arouse  a  sense  of  forcible  repression." 

"Meaning  to  say  that  there's  no  law  on  the  Statute  Books 
against  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors  ?"  Mallock  asked. 

Mr.  Campion  nodded.  "But  you  wish  to  imply  .  .  ."  he 
suggested. 

"Well,  only  that  there's  no  need  for  a  law,"  Mallock  said, 
"seeing  that  except  on  the  smallest  possible  scale  no  one  has  the 
means  to  produce  the  stuff.  But  the  effect  is  the  same.  If  the 
Government  don't  produce  it,  the  people  can't  get  it." 

"The  psychological  effect,  nevertheless,  is  not  the  same," 
Mr.  Campion  replied.  "The  difference  is  that  between  putting 
temptation  in  front  of  people  while  forbidding  them  to  yield  to 
it,  and  keeping  temptation  out  of  their  way." 

"Not  much  harm,  is  there,  in  a  man's  taking  a  pint  of  beer 
a  day  ?"  asked  one  of  Mallock's  following. 
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"Not  if  we  could  confine  it  to  a  pint,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"Easy  enough  to  ration  it." 

"What  we  are  asked  to  do,  then,"  Mr.  Campion  continued, 
"is  to  re-awaken  the  taste  for  alcohol,  and  then  refuse  to  satisfy 
it.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  pint  would  be  sufficient  and 
there  would  be  no  demand  for  more,  but  in  others  we  should  be 
fostering  a  craving  that  could  not,  legitimately,  be  satisfied,  an 
action  on  our  part  that  would  certainly  not  tend  to  increase  in 
the  country  that  spirit  of  happiness  and  contentment  which  it  is 
our  chief  purpose  to  ensure.  And  if  the  discontent  increased,  if 
the  labourers  said  to  us,  'We  want  more  beer,'  we  should,  I 
suppose,  have  to  expend  still  more  labour  in  growing  hops  and 
building  breweries,  in  order  to  keep  them  contented.  And  even 
then  for  some  of  them,  a  quart  might  not  be  enough.  And  so 
on.  And  all  for  what  purpose  ?  At  present  there  is  in  the 
country  at  large,  so  small  a  demand  for  alcoholic  liquors  as  to  be 
practically  negUgible.  Why  then  should  we  deliberately  set 
out,  at  the  cost  of  much  time  and  labour,  to  create  a  demand 
the  supply  of  which  will  not  benefit  the  people  ?  Let  me,  for 
instance,  give  the  House  a  few  figures  from  old  statistics  of  the 
relationship  of  drunkenness  to  crime  in  the  days  when  it  was  to 
the  interest  of  brewers  and  distillers  to  sell  as  much  beer  and 
spirits  as  possible." 

From  that  he  went  on  to  remind  the  House  of  the  evils  arising 
from  drunkenness  in  the  days  before  the  great  change  ;  and  then 
by  way  of  contrast  gave  them  a  picture  of  the  life  of  a  typical 
community  under  the  new  conditions.  "In  what,  in  this  con- 
nexion, I  must  call  the  bad  old  days,"  he  continued,  "we  could 
extend  a  measure  of  sympathy  for  those  who  drank  to  forget 
the  miseries  of  their  unhappy  lives  ;  but  now,  our  aim  is  to  ensure 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  no  one  shall  have  an  unhappy  life  to 
forget — unquestionably  the  more  desirable  object."  He  con- 
cluded with  an  anecdote  of  a  Somersetshire  community  in  which 
a  man,  after  getting  drunk  on  cider,  had  rolled  through  the 
streets  to  the  amazement  and  terror  of  the  children  who  had 
never  before  seen  a  drunken  man.  "To  them,"  Mr.  Campion 
said,  "he  was  a  mad  creature,  and  no  longer  a  reasonable,  rational 
human  being.  In  which  they  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  perfectly 
right.  And  shall  we  now,  after  these  nine  years  of  sobriety, 
when  I  claim  without  hesitation  that  never  before  in  history 
have  the  people  of  these  islands  led  saner,  more  productive  and 
happier  lives,  shall  we,  I  say,  take  a  step  backwards  by  intro- 
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ducing  an  old  evil,  putting  before  the  people  the  means  to  forget 
not  their  miseries  but  their  happiness  and  their  hunaanity  ?  If 
the  demand  were  real  and  urgent,  we  might  have  to  bend  to  the 
will  of  the  electorate,  but  I  can  state  with  no  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  demand  is  that  of  only  a  tiny  minority,  and  if  that 
very  small  minority  genuinely  craves  for  beer,  it  must  suffer 
for  the  good  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

The  impression  made  upon  the  House  by  this  speech  was 
little  dissipated  by  the  subsequent  debate,  and  the  second  reading 
of  Mallock's  Bill  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  forty-eight  votes 
to  seventeen. 

A  precis  of  the  debate  was  printed  in  the  next  issue  of  the 
News-Letter,  and  furnished  an  interesting  topic  for  the  many 
local  debating  societies  that  had  become  popular  everywhere,  in 
the  winter  evenings ;  societies  that  enabled  the  Government  to 
keep  in  touch,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  general  opinion.  The 
returns  supplied  by  the  Local  Councils  of  the  majorities  for  and 
against  Mallock's  bill  showed  that,  in  this  instance,  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  solid  backing  in  its  favour.  But  in  the  more  dis- 
affected northern  towns,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  was  used  to 
exasperate  the  sense  of  grievance  that  Mallock  and  his  party 
had  so  sedulously  fostered. 

It  was  significant  of  the  changes  in  poUtical  values  at  this 
time,  that  the  Graham  Government  should  have  been  labelled 
as  "Conservative",  and  in  many  respects  deserved  to  be  so 
called,  although  ten  years  earlier  their  policy  could  have  been 
regarded  by  the  Tories  of  that  period  only  as  "rank  socialism", 
and  was  indeed  still  so  regarded  by  some  of  the  old  landowners. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  Government  but  the  forces  of  nature 
that  had  temporarily  imposed  social  equality  upon  men  in  their 
fight  with  the  common  enemy,  and  it  was  the  aim  of  Mr.  Cam- 
pion and  his  sympathizers  to  maintain  a  condition  that  they 
could  not  be  held  responsible  for  inaugurating.  In  which  sense 
they  might  fairly  be  called  conservatives. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  inevitably  bitterly  criticized  by  the 
few,  the  surviving  members  of  the  titular  aristocracy  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old,  vested  interests  who  had  controlled  the 
country's  destinies  before  the  change.  To  them  it  still  seemed 
rank  socialism,  for  example,  that  their  children  should  have  to 
attend  the  State  school?,  if  they  wanted  any  education.  And 
such  education  as  they  received  there  was  obviously  infected 
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Sd*  wT'th«7^-^  ^°:  ^"""'  *^y  l^^-i  '«^"^«d  to  read,  write 
This  change  m  educational  methods  had  in  the  first  instance 

pjeieiy  in  accord  with  Mr.  Campion's  political  views  and  had 
done  and  was  still  doing  admirable  work  in  findirgTeachers  and 
^tablishing  a  system  on  the  new  lines,  which  were,1n  the  briefest 
possible  statement,  the  teaching  only  of  those  subiects  that 
wonld  be  of  practical  use  to  the  child  when  it  was  ready  o  take 
Its  place  m  the  general  economy.  Howard  Fry  had  drawn  uo 
an  annotated  syllabus  in  text-book  form,  whkh  set  out^erv 

text' book  It  r"""'  ^y  '"•^•''^  ^^^y  '=°"'''  l^e  fulfilled.    This 

Ll^a^d^tSefo^?Crn'e1ls^-^-'^«-  '^^'^  ^^  -P- 

But  these  new  methods  were  inevitably  held  in  the  ereatest 

wh"o'"Jf]  tV^°f'  t  ^''y  ^'"^^l'  proportion  of  the  popSn 
who  still  believed  that  the  public  school  and  the  un  vers°tv 
were  the  only  possible  training  grounds  for  gentlemen  And  k 
Jofi™H  *^t^"I*is  tenth  year%fthe  new  orff  kwas  possfble 
to  find  m  the  Secondary  schools  that  not  a  single  child  of  Sn 
or  under  could  give  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings  or  had 
even  heard  the  name  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Indeed  what 
htt  e  was  bemg  taught  of  our  great  island  story  warcWeflv 

^tZl  *  The'"lf  """^f  .*'  '"^'f'  *^^  °'''  -ciarand  economl 
systems.  The  lives  of  kings  and  queens,  the  accounts  of  the 
perpetual  quarrels  between  nations  and  the  intricacies  of  old 
egislation,  were  not  considered  to  be  of  any  practical  value  for 
the  children  of  this  new  world.  They  were  not  however  Dre- 
vented  from  reading  history  in  their  leteure  time,  and  a  proportfen 
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of  them  did  so,  enjoying  it  in  the  same  spirit  as  their  an- 
cestors had  enjoyed  reading  fiction  or  fairy-tales.  History,  in 
fact,  satisfied  in  children  of  a  certain  temperament,  the  craving 
for  romance. 

Even  more  deplorable  from  some  points  of  view  is  the  fact 
that  with  this  passing  of  famiharity  with  history,  went  also 
most  of  the  interest  in  the  old  literature.  To  those  children 
who  had  but  the  vaguest  memories  of  how  men  had  lived  before 
the  cataclysm,  the  greater  part  of  fiction  and  drama  was  almost 
incomprehensible.  All  the  stories  were  based  on  the  assumption 
of  social  distinctions  and  the  power  of  money,  neither  of  which 
had  any  meaning  for  the  children  of  the  new  order,  or  any 
application  to  the  kind  of  life  they  were  living.  Poetry  still 
retained  its  appeal,  but  only  for  the  exceptional  child,  for  the 
world  at  this  time  was  being  intensely  practical  in  its  methods. 
Even  the  children's  games  largely  turned  about  the  pretence  of 
making  things.  And  those  parents  who  tried  to  inculcate  a 
taste  for  literature  in  their  own  children  met  with  an  apathetic 
and  reluctant  response.  "It  was  all,"  they  complained,  "so 
unreal." 

Nevertheless,  however  fundamentally  radical  and  subversive 
the  poUcy  of  the  Government  appeared  to  those  who  sought  to 
regain  their  old  power  of  possessions,  it  was  now  the  reactionaries 
who  had  become  the  innovators.  Whether  for  good  or  ill,  a 
new  order  had  come  into  being,  bom  of  necessity,  and  cultivated 
by  that  group  of  earnest,  unself-seeking  men  of  whom  Walter 
Campion  was  the  leading  spirit.  Wherefore  by  a  strange  rever- 
sal of  meanings,  the  two  chief  parties  of  the  old  days  had  changed 
titles. 

It  would  not,  for  example,  have  served  Joseph  Mallock's 
purpose,  in  speaking  before  an  audience  of  factory  hands,  to 
speak  of  the  Graham  Administration  as  composed  of  SociaUsts 
or  Labour  Members,  neither  of  which  would  be  regarded  as 
terms  of  abuse  in  that  company.  But  he  could  and  did  abuse 
them  as  being  the  present-day  representatives  of  vested  interest, 
seeking  to  hold  all  the  power  in  their  own  hands,  and,  most 
shameful  of  crimes,  robbing  the  working-man  of  his  beer.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  fair  leaven  of  intelligent  men  and  women  even 
in  the  worst  towns,  who  saw  through  Mallock's  game  and  knew 
very  well  all  that  they  would  stand  to  lose  by  supporting  him. 
But  the  rowdy  element  preferred  to  inflame  their  sense  of  griev- 
ance rather  than  listen  to  reasonable  advice,  and  a  large  number 
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of  the  younger  workers  joined  the  rowdies,  just  for  the  fun 
of  it. 

The  part  that  Mallock  played  in  inciting  the  strikes  which 
were  declared  in  Sheffield  and  Bradford,  still  remains  obscure. 
He  was  shrewd  enough  to  leave  no  evidence  against  himself, 
and  in  the  House  expHcitly  denied  having  played  any  part  in 
it  by  suggestion  either  on  the  pubHc  platform  or  in  conversation 
with  the  leaders.  But  it  was  sufficiently  obvious  that  there 
would  never  have  been  a  strike  if  he  had  not  consistently  worked 
upon  the  men's  feelings. 

In  its  opening  phases,  the  strike  seemed  of  little  importance. 
There  were  no  Trades  Unions  to  support  the  strikers  or  justify 
them  in  picketing  the  works,  though  they  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted to  do  it,  without  justification.  As  a  consequence  most 
of  the  works  continued  to  run  on  half-  or  quarter-time,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  care  very  much  that  production  had  sunk  to  a 
minimum.  Those  who  remained  at  work  received  the  same 
allowance  as  formerly,  and  occupied  their  spare  time  in  lending 
a  hand  with  whatever  other  useful  work  was  being  done.  The 
only  immediate  effect,  therefore,  was  the  stopping  of  allowances 
to  the  strikers,  as  a  consequence  of  which  they,  and  in  some 
cases  their  wives  and  families,  were  reduced  to  Hving  on  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours — ^in  most  instances  very  grudgingly 
afforded. 

Having  thus  failed  dismally  to  attract  the  notice  they  desired, 
the  strikers  took  more  active  steps  by  making  night-raids  on 
the  factories  and  smashing  machinery. 

When  the  news  of  this  sabotage  reached  Manchester  next 
morning,  a  meeting  of  the  House  was  summoned  at  once,  to 
discuss  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  deal  with  the  situation. 
And  in  the  subsequent  debate  the  same  afternoon,  the  opening 
speaker  strongly  advocated  firm  punitive  measures  on  "the 
ruffianly  law-breakers  who  without  any  provocation  were 
destroying  valuable  property". 

It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  Mallockites  could  not 
back  this  resolution  without  putting  themselves  in  very  bad 
odour  with  their  supporters  in  the  affected  towns,  and  Mallock, 
himself,  got  up  to  suggest  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  enlisted 
to  defend  the  factories  by  night.  That  alternative,  also,  found 
some  support,  but  the  Cabinet  had  not  yet  been  given  a  mouth- 
piece, and  Mallock,  glowering  resentfully  at  his  chief  enemy, 
guessed  that  he  had  a  third  solution. 
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Mr.  Campion  was  cheered  when  he  stood  up.  The  majority 
of  the  House  had  come  to  have  great  faith  in  his  judgment,  and 
he  was  always  attentively  hstened  to. 

"In  the  hrst  place,"  he  began,  "we  have  to  consider  the 
question  of  what  have  been  called  firm  punitive  measures,  but 
there  are  two  reasons  why  the  Government  could  not  support 
that  action.  One  of  these  is  that  it  is  against  our  general  policy. 
We  have  firmly  endeavoured  during  the  past  five  years,  and 
with  very  considerable  success,  to  reduce  legal  punishment  to 
the  minimum.  We  have  found  that  all  crimes  against  the 
community  are  best  punished  by  the  resentment  of  the  particular 
community  in  which  the  criminal  commits  them.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  better  way  of  bringing  home  to  him  the  simple  fact 
that  crimes  of  that  sort  do  not  pay.  The  other  reason  is  that 
we  have  not  the  means  of  punishing  the  strikers,  unless  we  set 
to  work  to  improvise  prisons  in  which  we  can  incarcerate  them 
after  enlisting  a  body  of  men  strong  enough  to  arrest  and  after- 
wards guard  them. 

"The  next  suggestion  is  that  we  shall  enlist  a  guard,  presum- 
ably armed,  to  defend  the  factories  by  night.  My  objection  to 
this  is  that  it  would  be  essentially  a  provocative  action,  that 
appeal  to  force  which  we  have  so  earnestly  avoided  whenever 
possible.  In  the  case  under  consideration,  this  might,  aknost 
certainly  would,  eventually  lead  to  a  fight  of  some  kind,  and 
this  Government  will  not,  in  any  contingency,  be  held  responsible 
for  action  that  might  lead  to  the  death  of  its  subjects,  whether 
loyal  or  disloyal.  And  even  if  the  arms  of  our  assumed  defence 
force  were  threatening  enough  to  intimidate  the  strikers  into 
ultimate  submission,  they  would  infallibly  remain  a  discontented 
and  resentful  body  of  men. 

"Our  suggestion,  therefore,  is  that  all  the  works  affected 
should  be  temporarily  closed.  There  is  no  pressing  need  for 
their  output.  And  that  the  men  and  women  still  employed  in 
them — the  number  is  less  than  six  thousand  in  all,  at  present — 
should  be  transferred  by  the  Government  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  wherever  possible  to  the  same  kind  of  employment. 
There  will  be  no  great  difficulty  in  effecting  that  transfer,  and 
work  can  always  be  found  for  willing  men  and  women."  He 
made  a  short  pause  there  before  continuing  : 

"It  may  be  urged  against  such  action  as  this  that  what  we 
propose  to  do  is  to  compel  the  strikers  back  to  work  by  the  threat 
of  starvation.    That  is,  in  fact,  a  construction  which  may  fairly 
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be  put  upon  it.  But  we  cannot  aUow  those  who  refuse  to  con- 
tribute to  the  general  welfare,  to  become  parasitic  on  the  nation 
If  there  were  no  work  to  be  had,  the  Government  would  keep 
the  enforced  unemployed  as  they  now  keep  those  who  for  some 
cause  or  another,  such  as  sickness  or  old  age,  are  unable  to  help 
the  community.  But,  however  we  may  regret  the  necessity, 
these  stnkers  must  learn,  as  strikers  and  idlers  have  had  to  learn 
el^where  m  the  past  ten  years,  that  those  who  refuse  to  give 
aid  cannot  expect  to  receive  it. 

^  "Now  I  shall  ask  the  House  to  support  that  poUcy  of  evacuat- 
ing the  factories  affected  by  the  strike,  but  should  there  be  a 
majority  in  favour  of  taking  such  action,  I  suggest  that  before 
actually  puttmg  it  into  effect,  notice  of  what  we  propose  to  do 
should  be  given  to  the  strikers— in  the  News-Letter,  by  broad- 
casting and  by  a  personal  appeal  made  by  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Government."  He  stopped  there  and  cast  a  glance 
^^^?  ui  ^°^^^  ^^^^^^  concluding,  rather  abruptly,  "It  is 
probable,  I  think,  in  view  of  their  close  association  with  and 
mtimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  Sheffield  and  Bradford, 
that  the  most  suitable  Government  representatives  to  make  this 
last  appeal  to  the  strikers  would  be  Mr.  Joseph  MaUock  and 
Mr.  Henry  Atkins." 

Although  MaUock  and  his  allies  had  strenuously  opposed  the 
Government  resolution  to  close  the  affected  factories  on  practical 
economic  grounds,  the  House  had  not  been  influenced  by  their 
arguments,  and  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  fifty-one  votes 
to  fifteen.  The  majority  of  the  members  were  increasingly 
inclined  to  trust  to  the  Cabinet's  direction  which  had  so  far 
always  been  justified  by  the  results  obtained ;  and  those  who 
had  been  m  favour  of  punitive  measures  were  satisfied  by  the 
hope  that  the  strikers  would  be  starved  out.  There  was  un- 
doubtedly a  strong  feeUng  of  resentment  against  them  for  strik- 
ing on  unreasonable  grounds,  and  the  average  member  suffered 
from  the  human  weakness  of  wishing  to  teach  them  a  lesson. 

But,  the  resolution  having  been  passed.  MaUock  and  Atkins 
could  refuse  to  act  as  Government  delegates  to  the  strikers 
only  at  the  cost  of  labelUng  themselves  as  the  provocative  agents 
responsible  for  the  whole  unfortunate  business. 

MaUock  had  a  sense  of  being  unfairly  treated,  but  found  it 
difficult  even  when  he  was  alone  with  Atkins  to  rationaUze  that 
feelmg.    And  although  he  could  and  did  abuse  Mr.  Campion 
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he  was  beginning  to  be  dimly  aware  that  he  was  not  being  defeated 
by  his  enemy's  superior  wit  and  intellectual  ability,  but  by  his 
being  so  consistently  "on  the  side  of  the  angels".  In  the  old 
days,  Mallock  had  scorned  all  humanitarians  as  sentimentalists 
and  cranks,  a  feeble  minority  without  influence,  whose  opinions 
might  be  aped  now  and  again  on  public  platforms,  but  never 
allowed  to  influence  his  private  practice.  Now  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sentimentalists  had  come  into  power  with  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  that  the  well-established,  sensible  doctrine  of 
every  man  for  himself  and  devU  take  the  hindmost,  had  fallen 
into  disrepute. 

Even  Atkins  was  turning  heretic.  "It  looks  to  me,  Joe," 
he  was  saying,  "that  public  opinion's  likely  to  be  too  strong  for 
us."  A  comment  that  came  so  aptly  to  Mallock's  own  thought 
that  it  greatly  annoyed  him. 

"Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do,  then  ?"  he  asked.  "Eat 
out  of  Campion's  hand  ?  Agree  to  all  this  bloody  Bolshevism  ? 
Agree  to  become  one  of  his  damned  yes-men  ?" 

Atkins  puffed  himself  out  and  tried  to  look  dignified.  "No 
good  losing  your  temper,  Joe,"  he  replied.  "We're  in  a  cleft 
stick,  and  you  haven't  given  me  any  hint  as  yet  of  how  we're 
to  get  out  of  it." 

"Oh,  we've  got  to  persuade  those  infernal  strikers  to  go  back 
to  work,"  Mallock  said.  "Won't  be  difficult,  in  my  opinion, 
when  they  hear  that  the  dear,  kind  Government  is  going  to 
starve  them  out.  .  .  .  Well,  they've  been  having  a  taste  of  it 
already,  so  they  know  what  it's  like.  We'll  have  to  fob  them 
off  somehow,  I  suppose.  Tell  them  that  they  can  trust  us  to 
get  them  what  they  want  in  the  long  run.  They're  a  miserable 
lot  of  swine,  anyhow." 

"And  then  .  .  .  ?"  Atkins  suggested. 

Mallock  got  up  and  stared  out  of  the  window.  "Looks  to 
me,  Henry,  as  if  there's  no  place  for  our  sort  nowadays  in  this 
infernal  country,"  he  said,  after  a  long  interval.  "No  place  for 
reasonable  men  with  minds  of  their  own.  Everyone  seems  to 
have  gone  slack  and  sentimental,  and  you  can't  put  any  good 
sense  into  'em.  I  was  down  at  a  place  in  the  Midlands,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  took  me  round  and 
bleated  a  lot  of  stuff  about  all  the  people  being  'one  happy 
family'.  Soppy  lot  of  fools.  And  Campion,  GraJiam,  Mason, 
Fry  and  the  rest  of  'em,  having  got  the  people  just  where  they 
want  'em,  are  going  to  keep  'em  there," 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do  then,  Joe  ?"  Atkins  asked. 

"Me  ?  I'm  going  to  emigrate,"  Mallock  said.  "Going  to 
America.  There's  still  a  chance  there  for  a  man  with  an  inde- 
pendent mind,  what  I  can  make  of  it.  Going  to  get  out  of  this 
stinking,  Bolshevist  country  to  try  my  luck  in  the  States.  That's 
my  programme,  Henry.    Are  you  coming  ?" 

Atkins  shook  his  head.  "No,  I  shall  stay  and  make  the 
best  of  it,"  he  said. 

"Become  one  of  that  little  squirt's  yes-men  ?" 

"I'm  beginning  to  wonder,  Joe,  whether,  in  the  present  con- 
ditions, his  policy  isn't  better  than  ours." 

Mallock  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  always  were  a  bit  of 
a  sheep,  Henry,"  he  remarked,  but  made  no  further  effort  to 
dissuade  him. 

So  that  phase  of  the  struggle  was  concluded  by  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  strike,  Joseph  Mallock's  emigration,  and  the 
crossing  by  Henry  Atkins  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE   NEW  CONSTITUTION 

In  the  days  before  the  great  change,  it  was  believed  that  a 
lively  and  relatively  powerful  Opposition  was  needed  to  keep  a 
Government  up  to  concert  pitch,  and  that  when  a  party  came 
into  power  with  a  thumping  majority,  safe  for  a  five  years' 
spell  of  office,  it  was  inclined  to  take  things  too  easily,  and  lapse 
into  inefficiency.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  charge  could  be 
upheld  on  the  evidence  provided  by  an  examination  of  the  work 
done  by  the  various  administrations  that  held  office  in  the  last 
forty  years  before  the  cataclysm.  But  it  is  based  on  a  principle 
that  held  good  in  many  ways  in  an  individualistic,  competitive 
society  and  provided  one  of  the  more  powerful  arguments  against 
all  forms  of  socialism.  Humanity,  it  was  urged,  did  its  best 
work  only  when  spurred  on  by  economic  necessity,  fear,  ambi- 
tion or  rivalry,  and  lacking  any  such  stimulus,  would  become 
inert  and  retrogressive. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  this  theory,  when  it  is 
applied  to  humanity  in  the  mass,  but  the  records  of  history  and 
biography  show  very  clearly  that  there  have  been  abundant 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  men  and  women  who  have  done  theii* 
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best  without  such  spurs  to  action — artists,  writers,  scientists, 
philanthropists,  reUgious  enthusiasts,  even  poUticians.  With 
such  as  these,  the  driving  force  comes  from  within,  from  some 
inner  necessity  to  do  this  or  that  because  it  is  the  thing  they 
most  want  to  do — painting,  writing,  research,  trymg  to  better 
their  own  species,  or  even  exercising  some  unusual  talent  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  action  itself. 

Wherefore  the  Graham  Administration,  being  composed  of 
men  who  were  driven,  or  led,  solely  by  this  inner  necessity,  lost 
none  of  its  vigour  when  all  the  forces  of  opposition  were  with- 
drawn from  the  House.  There  was,  however,  one  noticeable 
effect  of  that  withdrawal  in  the  enormous  saving  of  time  earlier 
spent  in  useless  debate — a  factor  that  had  a  determining  in- 
fluence on  the  future  government  of  the  country.  For  as  less 
and  less  reference  was  made  to  the  House,  the  greater  number 
of  its  members  were  transformed  by  unnoticeable  degrees  into 
heads  of  the  various  Civil  Services.  It  began  with  the  appoint- 
ments here  and  there  of  members  to  undertake  some  special 
work,  in  some  cases  away  from  Manchester,  and  as  the  number 
of  whole-time  jobs  undertaken  increased,  the  attendances  at  the 
House  correspondingly  diminished.  In  the  thirteenth  year  after 
the  change,  only  five  meetings  of  what  might  still  be  called 
"Parliament"  took  place,  and  these  were  very  sparsely  attended. 
On  the  last  occasion  there  were  only  eleven  members  present 
outside  the  Cabinet,  now  reduced  to  six  members,  all  but  two 
of  them  ripe  for  superannuation. 

"It  looks  to  me,"  Mr.  Campion  remarked  to  his  Cabinet 
colleagues  after  this  sitting,  "that  the  time  is  coming  when  we 
shall  have  to,  shall  I  say,  constitutionalize  ourselves  as  the  sole 
responsible  rulers  of  Great  Britain." 

The  Cabinet  as  then  composed  consisted  of  Graham,  Cam- 
pion, Charles  Mason,  Howard  Fry,  Clive  Spenlow,  and  a  man  of 
thirty-five  named  Kenneth  Forster,  who  had  been  a  young 
Oxford  radical,  had  taken  a  first  in  history  and  economics,  the 
summer  before  the  cataclysm,  and  had  filled  Mallock's  place  on 
the  latter's  resignation,  three  years  earlier.  And  it  was  he  who 
now  said  : 

"Sounds  like  a  coup  d'itat." 

Graham  shook  his  head.  "Not  constitutional  enough,"  he 
remarked  drily.  "We  must  get  some  sort  of  authority  from 
the  people." 

"By  another  referendum  ?"  Clive  suggested. 
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"If  necessary,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "But  it  means  a 
horrible  lot  of  expenditure  in  time  and  paper.  In  the  first  place 
we  might,  I  think,  outUne  the  history  of  the  Government  during 
the  past  thirteen  years  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  News-Letter, 
leading  up  to  the  present  situation  and  posing  the  problem  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted.  Forster  seems  indicated  as  the 
man  to  write  those  articles,  but  we  should  all  discuss  them,  of 
course,  before  they  were  printed." 

"They  would,  I  take  it,  lead  up  as  naturally  as  possible  to 
the  solution  we  have  in  prospect,"  Forster  commented. 

"You  will  find  no  difficulty  with  the  naturalness  of  the  solu- 
tion, when  you  come  to  write  about  it,"  Mr.  Campion  repHed. 
"Government  by  Representation  is  almost  impossible  in  existing 
conditions,  is  demanded  only  by  a  few  reactionaries,  and  would 
impose  all  kinds  of  restrictions  on  the  work  we  are  doing.  The 
party  system  was  inevitable  in  an  individualistic  society,  but  it 
was  a  horribly  cumbrous  and  time-wasting  method,  and  fully 
deserved  the  reproach  that  its  legislation  was  always  behind  the 
times.  It  had  to  be.  It  might  take  anything  from  five  to  fifty 
years  for  the  will  of  the  people  to  be  expressed  through  ParUa- 
ment.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  the  people  didn't  care  a  hang 
about  the  detail  of  legislation,  unless  there  was  some  personal 
advantage  attached  to  it.  Now  we,  as  a  Government,  have  not 
followed  the  people  but  led  them,  and  most  of  them  know  that 
our  leading  has  always  been  for  their  own  good.  I  beUeve  that 
to  be  an  unprejudiced  statement  ?"  he  concluded,  looking  round 
the  table  at  which  they  were  all  seated. 

"Absolutely,"  Forster  agreed,  on  behalf  of  the  rest.  "And 
to  what  will  these  articles  lead  ?" 

"First  of  all  to  discussions  in  the  local  debating  societies  and 
Councils,"  Mr.  Campion  said,  "the  results  of  which  give  us  some 
sort  of  indication  as  to  what  the  people  are  thinking.  It's  not 
truly  indicative  because  the  opposition  is  often  an  artificial  one 
created  for  the  purposes  of  debate,  and  that  opposition  often 
votes  against  its  better  judgment  as  a  matter  of  form.  But, 
broadly,  the  results  of  those  debates  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Councils  keep  us  in  touch  with  what  the  people  are  thinking. 
Well,  what's  the  next  stage  ?  After  that,  if  the  indicarions  are 
completely  satisfactory  from  our  point  of  view,  as  they  will  be, 
I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  final  sitting  of  the  present 
Pariiament,  attended  by  as  many  members  as  possible,  called 
with  the  object  of  ratifying  our  suggestion — we  could  wave  the 
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alternative  of  a  referendum  before  them,  if  there  were  any  signs 
of  trouble — and  then  of  proroguing  itself,  sine  die.  That  would, 
at  least,  give  the  business  an  air  of  being  reasonably  democratic 
and  constitutional." 

"We  shall  have  to  have  a  charter,  of  course,"  Fry  said,  "whose 
articles  will  become  the  basis  of  the  new  constitution." 

"Taking  a  division  on  each  article  after  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed," Mason  added. 

"Certainly,"  Graham  agreed. 

"In  any  case,  the  prorogation  and  the  new  estabUshment 
will  be  far  more  constitutional  than  Cromwell's,"  Clive  com- 
mented. 

"He  had  an  army  behind  him,"  Graham  replied.  "And  we 
have  only  the  barest  shadow  of  a  police  force." 

"Which  is  our  first  and  final  justification,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 
"The  historian  of  the  future  can  never  say  that  our  Government 
was  imposed  by  force." 

And  after  some  further  discussion  of  detail,  Mr.  Campion's 
main  suggestion  was  agreed  to. 

"There  is  just  one  other  matter,"  he  said  before  they  rose 
from  the  table.  "I  would  suggest  that  we  should  become  in 
future  a  Council  of  Seven  by  co-opting  one  more  member.  It's 
an  ideal  number  in  some  ways  and  gives  a  meaning  to  the  Chair- 
man's power  of  giving  a  casting  vote,  which  is  a  useless  privilege 
unless  you  have  an  odd  number.  But  the  real  point  is  that  we 
ought  to  include  a  representative  of  the  Treasury,  because  there 
may  come  a  time,  when  our  present  token  currency  with  its  fixed 
purchasing  price  may  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  difficulty 
of  foreign  exchanges." 

"Contemplating  a  return  to  the  gold  standard  ?"  Forster 
enquired. 

"I  don't  know,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "It's  not  in  my 
department  now.  I  used  to  be  in  the  Treasury,  but  I  was  always 
far  more  interested  in  sociology  than  economics.  However,  we 
have  a  large  gold  reserve,  salvaged  from  the  Bank  of  England 
and  the  Mint  chiefly,  and  we  have  been  using  it,  in  small  quan- 
tities, to  buy  oil  from  South  America,  where  the  old  superstition 
about  gold  values  seems  to  have  survived.  In  any  case,  I  think 
it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  an  expert  in  the  Cabinet." 

"I  agree  with  that,"  Graham  said.  "Have  you  anyone  in 
mind  ?" 

"I  would  suggest  Parkinson,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.    "He's  a 
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sound  man,  he  knows  his  stuff  and — ^well,  he  won't  give  us  any 
trouble  on  general  questions." 

The  News-Letter  articles  on  the  history  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment since  the  change,  leading  up  to  the  suggestion  that  its 
present  amorphous  constitution  should  give  place  to  the  Council 
of  Seven,  aroused  comparatively  Httle  interest  in  the  country. 
It  was  plain  to  those  who  had  any  political  sense  that  the  power 
of  the  House  during  the  past  thirteen  years  had  been  purely 
nominal,  and  that  the  country  had  in  the  course  of  that  period 
been  ruled  by  the  Cabinet.  All  that  it  was  now  proposed  to  do 
was  to  regularise  the  position  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
economy.  The  choice  was  between  that  and  reverting  to  the 
old  methods  of  representation,  and  except  for  the  old  land- 
owners and  those  who,  Hke  Mallock,  greatly  desired  a  return  to  a 
system  that  gave  them  power  through  money,  no  one  had  the 
least  wish,  apparently,  to  change  the  present  regime.  The 
concluding  article  of  the  News-Letter  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
Government,  as  it  would  be  constituted  under  the  new  charter, 
would  exist  only  at  the  will  of  the  people,  who  if  they  became 
dissatisfied  with  it  could  make  representations  to  that  effect 
through  their  Local  Councils  and  demand  a  referendum,  the 
issue  to  be  determined  by  a  two-thirds  majority. 

There  were  by  this  time  nearly  3,000  Local  Councils  estab- 
lished in  the  British  Isles,  but  only  about  half  of  these  made  any 
returns  with  regard  to  the  proposition  set  out  in  the  News-Letter 
articles,  seventy-nine  of  them  being  adverse  to  the  new  constitu- 
tion. 

'Tt's  a  very  small  minority,"  Graham  said,  when  these 
returns  were  discussed  in  what  was  still  nominally  the  Cabinet, 
"but  I'm  surprised  that  there  should  have  been  as  many  as 
seventy-nine." 

"Well,  we've  analysed  them  pretty  thoroughly,"  Mason 
explained,  "  and  we've  found  that  in  fifty-three  cases  the  adverse 
vote  comes  from  Councils  in  which  some  local  big-wig  is  acting 
as  chairman.  The  remaining  twenty-six  are  from  places  such 
as  Cornwall,  Wales  and  Norfolk  in  which  there  is  a  kind  of 
surviving  radical  tradition  that  whatever  the  Government  does 
is  always  wrong." 

"We  must  expect  that  sort  of  thing  for  a  time,"  Mr.  Campion 
said,  "but  we'll  pay  special  attention  to  the  seventy-nine  who 
are  still  strangers  in  the  wilderness.    Most  of  them  need  the 
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personal  touch,  and  they  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  we've  been 
properly  constitutionalized  by  the  assent  of  the  House.  We 
are  trying,  by  the  way,  to  have  as  full  an  attendance  as  possible." 
In  the  event  seventy-one  members  attended  the  sitting  of 
this  last  meeting  of  the  House  of  Commons,  called  to  vote  away 
its  own  powers  and  place  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Council.  The  articles,  eleven  in  all,  of  the  New  Constitution 
were  debated  without  heat  and  then  passed,  some  of  them  without 
opposition,  the  rest  by  convincing  majorities.  Eleven  of  those 
present  and  three  who  had  been  unable  to  attend  were  retired 
on  pensions,  all  the  other  members  of  the  House  were  already 
employed  in  Government  service. 

The  same  evening,  there  was  a  family  meeting  at  the  Cam- 
pions* flat,  Clive  and  Eleanor  coming  up  from  their  own  flat  in 
the  same  building,  nominally  to  congratulate  her  father,  after 
their  two  children  had  been  put  to  bed. 

"Well,  to  think  that  I  should  ever  have  lived  to  serve  cheer- 
fully under  a  Dictator,"  Clive  remarked,  by  way  of  opening  the 
conversation. 

"I  shouldn't  say  that  Graham's  new  position  was  at  all  that 
of  a  Dictator,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 

"Graham's  ?  No,"  Clive  returned ;  "but  yours  is,  and  has 
been,  virtually,  for  the  last  ten  years." 

"Only  he  doesn't  dictate,  he  persuades,"  put  in  Nick.  He 
was  nearly  thirty  now,  and  after  various  experience  as  a  deputy- 
commissioner,  was  now  working  in  the  News-Letter  office. 

"But  what  sort  of  a  Dictator  is  it  that  doesn't  dictate  ?"  Mr. 
Campion  asked. 

"Your  sort,  dad,"  Nick  replied.  "The  sort  that  just  goes 
quietly  on,  getting  his  own  way  in  the  face  of  any  opposition." 

"But  there's  never  been  an  opposition,  since  Mallock  left  us," 
Mr.  Campion  said. 

"Driven  into  exile  by  your  machinations,"  Clive  remarked. 

"No,  no,  you  boys  have  got  it  all  wrong,"  Mr.  Campion  pro- 
tested. "From  first  to  last,  I've  never  been  anything  more  than 
the  agent  of  Providence." 

"Don't  all  Dictators  believe  that  ?"  Nick  asked. 

"They  have  to.     It's  their  only  justification,"  Clive  replied. 

Eleanor  looked  up  at  her  father  with  a  smile.  She  had  an 
idea  that  it  was  good  for  him  to  be  bullied  now  and  again  in  his 
own  home,  especially  by  Clive. 
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"Hitler  no  doubt  believed  it/'  Mr.  Campion  said.  "But 
his  Providence  was  obviously  Belial.  You  can't  say  that  of 
mine." 

"Well,  I  suppose  a  beneficent  Dictator  is  theoretically  pos- 
sible," Give  suggested. 

"There's  God,  of  course,"  Nick  added. 

Mr.  Campion  shook  his  head.  "He  doesn't  dictate,"  he  said. 
"He  guides  if  we'll  let  Him,  but  He  does  not  impose  His  will  on 
us.  If  He  did  we  should  obviously  have  to  obey,  and  the  whole 
world  could  be  converted  to  righteousness  and  reason  in  an 
hour." 

"WTiat  about  the  cataclysm,  Walter  ?"  ]\Irs.  Campion  said, 
looking  up  from  her  sewing.  "Wasn't  that  an  act  of  Provi- 
dence ?" 

"Not  in  my  sense,"  her  husband  repUed,  "because  it  did 
nothing  to  change  our  nature.  We  weren't  converted  in  a  flash 
like  the  penitents  at  a  revival  meeting.  There  was  no  imposition 
of  the  Divine  Will  on  the  individual." 

"But  mightn't  it  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  natme  of  a  broad 
hint,  conveyed  by  the  management,  that  we'd  been  making  a 
ghastly  mess  of  everything,  and  hadn't  we  better  try  again  ?" 
CUve  asked. 

"It  may,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "But  again  the  hint  con- 
tained no  compulsion.  What  it  did,  however,  was  to  give  some 
of  us  the  chance  we'd  never  had  before,  to  put  society  on  what 
we  know  to  be  a  happier,  more  satisfactory  basis." 

"But  wasn't  that  imposing  your  ideas  on  the  people  ?" 
Eleanor  asked. 

"No,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "The  Government  never  did  that. 
The  people  naturally  developed  the  ideas  themselves  out  of  the 
new  conditions.  They  were  all  ready  to  do  that,  most  of  them, 
before  the  change.  The  majority  of  them  were  sick  of  the  old 
order  of  things,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  the  power  to  change  it 
they  did,  naturally,  inevitably,  without  force.  As  they  would 
have  done  twenty-five  years  earher,  if  they  hadn't  been  held 
in  the  gyves  of  economic  slavery.  And  fortunately  there  was 
the  makings  of  an  intelUgent  Government  at  that  time,  which 
helped  the  people  to  express  its  will.  Truly,  that  is  all  we've 
ever  done." 

"I  doubt,  nevertheless,'*  CUve  put  in,  "if  it  would  have  been 
done  so  lucidly  and  effectively  if  a  certain  Walter  Campion  had 
not  come  to  Manchester  at  a  critical  moment,  made  himself 
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master  of  the  conditions,  and  then  kept  a  firm,  directing  hand 
on  the  tiller.  I've  been  in  very  close  touch  with  him  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  and  I  can  renaember  many  occasions  when 
we  might  have  gone  on  the  rocks  if  he  hadn't  been  steering." 

"Bless  your  kindness,  Clive,"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "But 
don't  forget  that  there  were  sLx  of  us  in  that  metaphorical  boat 
of  yours,  and  that  we  were  always  of  one  mind  about  the  course 
we  should  take." 

"After  you'd  indicated  it,"  Clive  responded.  "You  did  some 
pretty  delicate  work,  you  know,  in  the  Mallock  days." 

"No  good,  dad,  you  can't  get  out  of  it,"  Nick  added.  "For 
the  past  I'm  not  sure  how  many  years  you've  virtually  been 
the  Dictator  of  Great  Britain." 

"Well,  I'm  sure  it's  been  all  the  better  for  it,"  Mrs.  Campion 
said  benignly. 

"Thank  you,  my  dear,"  her  husband  repUed.^^  "That  is,  if  I 
may  say  so,  aU  the  reward  I've  ever  looked  for." 

"And  now  we've  got  rid  of  the  Commons,"  Clive  said.  "We 
shall  be  glad  to  get  on  a  Uttle  faster." 

"But  only  so  long  as  we  can  do  it  without  coercion,"  Mr. 
Campion  amended.  "Our  aim  must  always  be  to  avoid,  wherever 
we  can,  the  setting  up  of  resistances.  In  this  matter  of  State 
Ownership,  for  example,  we  must  try  to  alienate  as  few  as  pos- 
sible of  the  old  land-holders.  They  are  having  to  give  way  by 
degrees  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  and  I  should  like  to 
see  that  process  carried  to  its  limit  before  we  regularize  it  by  any 
sort  of  authoritative  decree  from  headquarters.  The  principle 
of  State  Ownership  has  developed  so  far  naturally  and  inevit- 
ably out  of  the  conditions,  and  our  best  work  at  the  moment 
can  be  done  by  demonstrating  that  the  principle  is  for  the  good 
of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Our  job,  CHve,  is  to  prove  the 
soundness  of  our  theories  not  by  preaching  them  but  by  ex- 
hibiting their  results  in  practice.  You'll  never  find  a  better 
argument  than  that." 

"Oh  !  yes.    You're  quite  right,  as  usual,"  Clive  agreed. 

"If  I  am,"  Mr.  Campion  responded,  "it's  only  because  I  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  the  agent  of  a  righteous  cause,  and  try 
to  serve  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Mallock  was  defeated, 
not  by  any  cleverness  of  mine  but  because  his  aims  were  selfish 
and  wrong." 

"But  he  was  very  successful  in  the  old  world,  wasn't  he  ?" 
Eleanor  asked. 
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"As  successful  as  the  devil  in  hell,"  her  father  said  with  a 
smile. 

"But  not  in  this  Utopia  of  yours  ?" 

"It's  a  very  long  way  from  being  that  yet,  my  dear,"  her 
father  replied.  "But  perhaps  in  the  course  of  another  thousand 
years  or  so,  something  pretty  good  might  come  out  of  it." 

"That's  what  you'd  call  taking  the  long  view,  isn't  it,  dad  ?" 
Nick  asked,  and  then  Eleanor  cut  in  by  saying,  "Oh !  father, 
do  you  remember  reading  that  book  to  us  on  the  night  we  got 
bombed  ?     It  was  called  The  Long  View,  wasn't  it  ?" 

"I  remember  it  very  well,"  Mr.  Campion  said. 

"It  must  be  nearly  fourteen  years  ago,"  his  wife  remarked 
with  a  sigh.     "What  a  different  hfe  that  was." 

"Would  you  like  to  go  back  to  it,  mother  ?"  Eleanor  asked. 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  Mrs.  Campion  said  wistfully.  "But  it 
was  very  pleasant  in  many  ways." 

"Tell  us  what  you  miss  most,  Emily,"  her  husband  encour- 
aged her.  "In  these  years  of  necessity  we've  been  rather  inclined 
to  overlook  the  woman's  point  of  view." 

"Well,  I  do  miss  the  shops,"  Mrs.  Campion  confessed.  "Ox- 
ford Street,  Regent  Street,  Bond  Street,"  she  continued  reflec- 
tively ;  "all  the  beautiful  things  one  could  see,  even  if  one 
couldn't  afford  to  buy  them.  And  all  the  well-dressed  people.  I 
loved  London.  It  still  seems  so  terrible  to  think  that  there's  nothing 
of  it  left .    Will  women  never  be  able  to  dress  well  again,  Walter  ? ' ' 

"In  furs  and  silks  and  crepe-de-Chine  and  so  on  ?"  Mr.  Campion 
said.  "Well,  it  doesn't  look  like  it  at  present.  And  I'm  not 
sure  that  we're  over-anxious  to  encourage  it.  We're  doing 
something  in  the  way  of  weaving  linen,  and  Bradford's  turning 
out  a  very  useful  Une  in  light  tweeds  and  hard  serge,  though 
most  of  the  weaving's  being  done  locally.  But  furs  and  silk.  .  .  ? 
No,  they're  definitely  luxuries  for  the  few." 

"Luxuries  ?     Yes,"  Mrs.  Campion  repeated  sadly. 

"But  did  luxuries  ever  really  satisfy  anyone  ?"  Clive  asked. 
"I  know  that  in  those  days  when  I  came  out  from  the  Club  on 
to  the  Embankment,  for  instance,  and  saw  a  few  specimens  of 
the  submerged  tenth  hanging  about,  I  often  had  a  very  uneasy 
feeling  that  I'd  no  right  to  be  well  fed  and  warmly  clad  while 
all  those  fellows  were  starving  and  in  rags.  I  daresay  most 
people  enjoyed  their  luxuries  without  a  thought  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities, but  there  must  have  been  a  good  many  who  had 
to  stifle  their  conscience  £ls  I  did." 
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"Oh!  yes,  and  think  of  the  women  of  those  days,"  Eleanor 
said,  "with — what  was  the  phrase  ? — a  fortune  on  their  backs. 
They  couldn't  have  been  really  happy  inside,  if  they'd 
thought " 

"That  was  the  trouble,  my  dear,  they  didn't  think,"  put  in 
her  father.  "They  didn't  know  how  to  think,  except  about  the 
narrow  whims  or  needs  of  their  personal  lives.  I  suppose 
really  that  was  the  basic  trouble  in  the  old  world — lack  of 
thought  or  thinking  on  totally  wrong  lines." 

"I  wonder,"  said  Eleanor  reflectively,  "exactly  what  they 
got  out  of  Ufe  in  those  days  ?" 

"Satisfied  vanity  and  a  sense  of  power,  in  some  cases,  I 
suppose,"  Mr.  Campion  told  her. 

"And  now  we've  given  them  something  to  do,*'  Eleanor  said. 
"Something  constructive  ;  work  that  occupies  their  attention  and 
serves  an  obviously  useful  purpose.  So  much  more  satisfying 
than  living  parasitically.  I'm  sure  women  in  general  are  far 
happier  now  than  they  were  then." 

"Much  happier  and,  incidentally,  more  moral,"  Mr.  Campion 
said.  "There's  really  very  little  sexual  Ucence  nowadays.  Partly 
the  result  of  there  being  so  many  other  things  to  think  about — 
That  alone  has  power  over  us  to  which  we  give  our  attention', 
explains  such  a  lot,  I  always  feel,  and,  partly  the  result  of  the 
change  in  women's  dress,  I  fancy.  Also,  with  the  young  people 
who  have  grown  up  since  the  change — and  a  very  wholesome 
lot  they  are,  in  my  opinion — there's  so  much  more  real  com- 
panionship between  the  sexes  than  there  used  to  be.  They  work 
on  the  same  jobs  and  have  the  same  interests,  really  get  to  know, 
and  sympathize  with,  each  other  before  marriage  and  so  have 
a  more  solid  foundation  to  build  on  than  mere  physical  attrac- 
tion. I  suppose  if  the  young  people  before  the  change  had  been 
told  of  the  sort  of  life  we  are  living  now,  they'd  have  thought  it 
intolerably  dull ;  but  actually  our  young  people  never  suffer 
from  the  boredom  that  used  to  afflict  youth  in  the  time  before 
the  last  war  and  drove  them  to  aU  those  old  artificial  stimulants 
— drinking,  smoking,  dashing  about  in  cars,  going  to  'shows', 
— panaceas  which  continually  aggravated  the  craving  for  excite- 
ment and  could  never  satisfy  it.  Goodness  !  what  restless, 
miserable  lives  compared  with  those  of  the  young  people  of 
to-day  !" 

"And  most  of  it  came  from  indulging  in  those  luxuries  you're 
inclined  to  regret,  motlier,"  Eleanor  pointed  out. 
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"I  don't  think  I  really  regret  them,  dear,"  Mrs.  Campion 
said.  "By  which  I  mean  that  I  shouldn't  at  aU  like  to  have 
those  days  back  again.  As  Clive  was  saying,  one  couldn't 
really  enjoy  things  if  one  stopped  to  think  for  a  moment  of  all 
the  misery  there  was  in  the  world.  It's  always  the  same,  when 
you  begin  to  think.  ...  I  remember  someone  once  telling  me 
how  fois  gras  was  produced,  and,  fond  though  I  was  of  it,  I 
could  never  touch  it  again.  And  furs,  too,  beaver  and  Persian 
lamb  particularly,  all  the  cruelty  entailed  in  getting  them  .  .  . 
one  did  know  that  it  wasn't  right." 

"And  think  of  those  idiotic  blighters  who  used  to  go  about 
the  country  in  sports  cars  at  eighty  miles  an  hour,"  Nick  re- 
marked ;  "for  no  earthly  reason,  killing  themselves,  and  their 
passengers  and  stray  pedestrians — not  in  that  order,  of  course." 

"And  all  the  people  who  Uved  on  money  they  hadn't  earned 
and  never  did  a  stroke  of  work,"  Clive  added. 

"Yes,  and  all  of  it,  during  the  twentieth  century,  lived  under 
the  awful  threat  of  war,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "Well,  we've  got 
a  mighty  long  way  to  go  yet,  but  we've  done  better  than  that. 
Worth  the  resignation  of  your  luxuries,  eh,  Emily  ?" 

"Oh  !  of  course,"  Mrs.  Campion  agreed.  "But  I  must  say 
I  do  miss  the  shops." 

"There's  the  Government  Stores,"  Clive  suggested. 

"But  nothing  to  buy  in  them." 

"Except  the  necessities  of  Ufe,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "Not 
a  thing  to  stimulate  rivalry  or  pride  of  possession,  nothing  in 
'em  that  we  can  afford  and  Mrs.  Jones  can't.  That's  all  that 
we're  losing.  Because  I  venture  to  say  that  something  over 
half  of  our  present  population  are  living  in  greater  luxury  now 
than  they  lived  in  before  the  change." 

"And  the  rest  of  us  are  able  to  live  with  a  clear  conscience," 
Eleanor  added.  "Which  does  make  a  real  difference,  even  if 
you  didn't  think  much  about  the  miserable  lives  most  people 
lived  before  the  change.  One  does  feel  now  that  one  has  a  right 
to  happiness  because  no  one  else  is  being  deprived  to  give  it  to 
you.  And  that  makes  comradeship  with  everyone  so  much 
easier  and  more  natural.  It's  so  easy  to  be  friends  with  everyone 
now." 

"And  that,"  remarked  Mr.  Campion,  concluding  the  family 
symposium,  "is  what  above  everything  else  we  are  working 
for — ^to  stimulate  a  true  social  conscience,  the  realization  that 
we  are  all  members  of  one  body.    There's  no  question  of  equality. 
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of  course.  Some  of  us  have  to  play  comparatively  menial 
parts  in  tlie  social  economy.  But  the  dustman  is  just  as  im- 
portant to  the  general  health  and  convenience  as  any  other 
member  of  the  community.  And  we're  glad  to  tell  him  so 
All  for  each  and  each  for  all  is  our  motto  ;  and  there's  no  need 
to  push  anyone  else  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  get  to  the  front, 
because  the  front  is  just  the  same  as  the  back  and  the  sides. 
And  now,  my  dears,  it's  time  we  went  to  bed." 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE   NEW  EUROPE 

It  was  some  two  years  later  that  Mr.  Campion  and  his  nephew 
stood  on  what  had  once  been  the  Brighton  front,  and  looked  out 
over  the  waste  stretch  of  sand,  shingle  and  rock  that  lay  between 
them  and  France.  Twelve  miles  out  a  line  of  low  hills  cut  off 
the  horizon,  and  on  the  hither  side  of  them  there  was  a  gleam 
of  blue  water  from  the  lagoon  that  ran  up  from  Spithead,  and 
was  in  some  places  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across  at  high  tide. 
There  was  still,  after  fifteen  years,  comparatively  little  vegetation 
on  that  isthmus  between  England  and  France,  but  patches  of 
marram  grass  where  the  soil  was  predominantly  sandy  gave  a 
touch  of  green  to  the  foreground. 

Brighton  itself,  though  not  so  completely  devastated  as 
some  of  the  larger  towns  had  been,  was  entirely  deserted.  There 
had  been  nothing  there  to  maintain  life,  and  the  nearest  com- 
munity centre  was  at  Ovingdean,  from  which  the  two  Campions 
had  made  their  way  on  foot,  the  old  coast-road  having  fallen 
into  desuetude  since  there  had  been  no  reason  for  remaking  it. 
The  King's  Parade,  which  had  been  lifted  forty  or  fifty  feet 
above  its  original  level,  was  a  steeply  shelving  mass  of  rock  and 
earth,  scattered  with  the  ruins  of  the  big  hotels  that  had  fallen 
downwards  towards  the  shore ;  but  at  the  Kemp  Town  end, 
many  buildings  were  still  standing.  Here  and  there  a  whole  row 
of  houses  remained  almost  intact. 

This  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Campion  had  been  at  Brighton 
since  the  cataclysm,  and  he  was  visiting  it  now  out  of  pure 
curiosity  and  not  for  any  practical  purpose.  He  had  known  the 
place  very  well  in  the  old  days,  and  it  was  here  that  he  had  first 
met  Emily  at  a  friend's  house,  in  his  early  days  as  a  Civil  Servant. 
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"H'm!  Brighton  has  faUen,  has  fallen,"  he  remarked 
turning  about  and  looking  back  at  the  rather  picturesque  rums 
ot  bussex  Square  and  Lewes  Crescent. 

"Quite  a  lot  of  this  could  be  rebuilt  without  a  lot  of  trouble  " 
Edward  said.  ' 

"But  for  what  purpose  ?"  Mr.  Campion  replied.  "It  has 
lost  any  use  or  meaning  it  might  ever  have  had.  Even  the  sea 
has  gone.  It  was  a  kind  of  luxury  town  at  the  best,  with  a 
sordid  background  of  mean  houses  behind.  Let  it  go.  Nature 
will  complete  the  process  of  burying  it  in  a  century  or  two." 

Yes,  she's  a  good  destroyer  if  you  give  her  time,"  Edward 
remarked. 

"Of  human  building,"  Mr.  Campion  said.  "Well,  we'd 
better  be  getting  back  to  Ovingdean.  I've  seen  all  I  want  to 
here. 

"Pondering  like  Marius  over  the  ruins  of  Carthage  ?" 

"Something  like  that,"  Mr.  Campion  agreed. 

They  had  come  by  car  all  the  way  from  Birmingham,  spend- 
ing a  couple  of  days  at  Halton  on  the  way,  in  order  to  meet  and 
conduct  on  a  tour  of  inspection  a  member  of  the  Russian  Direc- 
torate with  whom  the  British  Government  had  been  in  corre- 
spondence. He  had  been  visiting  all  the  chief  centres  of  Europe 
and  proposed  to  make  his  way  with  two  companions  from  Calais 
to  Dover  on  foot,  as  he  wished,  so  he  said,  to  explore  the  possi-  " 
bilities  of  a  road  to  join  England  and  France.  His  letters,  which 
had  been  wntten  in  very  tolerable  English,  had  indicated  a 
plan  for  the  federation  of  all  the  European  nations.  His  name 
was  Stepansky  and  he  and  Mr.  Campion  had  first  come  into 
touch  with  each  other  two  years  earlier,  over  an  agreement  to 
work  the  Persian  oil-wells,  an  undertaking  that  was  now  vieldine 
excellent  results.  ^ 

From  Ovingdean  the  Campions  had  to  find  their  way  by  a 
devious  inland  route  to  Dover.  All  such  former  seaside  towns 
as  Newhaven,  Eastbourne,  Bexhill,  St.  Leonards,  Hastings  and 
Folkestone  had  been,  like  Brighton,  deserted  through  having 
lost  their  purpose  and  meaning  rather  than  because  they  had 
been  made  completely  uninhabitable  by  the  cataclysm,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  had  been  no  incentive  to  remake  or  main- 
tain the  roads  that  had  joined  them.  And  Dover,  when  they 
arrived  there  late  the  same  afternoon,  was  in  a  similar  condition 
of  wrecked  desertion,  ^ome  of  the  wreckage  in  this  case  having 
been  caused  sixteen  years  earlier  by  German  bombs  and  shells. 
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"Awkward  sort  of  rendezvous,"  Mr.  Campion  remarked,  as 

he  and  Edward  stood  on  the  cliff  and  searched  the  arid  surface 

>f  the  isthmus  with  hcld-glasses  ;    "and  Stepansky  didn't  seem 

juite  certain  whether  he  and  his  friends  would  be  here  to-day  or 

to-morrow." 

"Well,  we  can  hardly  miss  them,  when  they  do  turn  up," 
Edward  said.     "Not  hkely  to  get  lost  in  the  crowd." 

"No,  we're  bound  to  find  one  another,  when  they  arrive," 
Mr.  Campion  agreed.  "I  suppose  that,"  he  continued,  pointing 
to  a  distant  white  line  on  their  extreme  left,  "is  the  sea  over 
there.  Quite  exciting  to  see  it  again.  The  isthmus  has  been 
explored  to  a  certain  extent,  and  ends  that  side  in  a  low  cHff. 
Pity  it  wasn't  there  when  we  had  to  get  our  men  off  from  Dun- 
kirk. Gives  me  a  queer  feeling  sometimes  to  realize  that 
we're  no  longer  on  an  island,  within  an  eighteen-mile  walk  of 
France." 

"Ever  get  any  Frenchmen  over  here  ?"  Edward  asked. 

"A  few,"  Mr.  Campion  told  him.  "More  just  after  the 
cataclysm  than  recentl}-.  Fishermen  and  sailors  mostly.  Those 
that  came  first  have  become  merged  in  the  Dover  centre.  To 
which,  by  the  way,  we  might  as  well  go  back,  now.  Stepansky 
and  his  friends  can  hardly  be  coming  to-night." 

The  new  "Centre"  was  a  mile  and  half  back  from  the  old 
seafront,  a  pleasant  little  group  of  low  buildings  built  of  stone, 
brick  and  timber  salvaged  from  the  town,  to  wliich  it  was  joined 
by  a  reasonably  good  road,  made  for  the  transport  of  materials. 
The  Campions  were  to  be  the  guests  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Council  that  night,  and  had  already  made  his  acquaintance  and 
left  their  suit-cases  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Campion  was  turning  away  when  Edward,  who  was  stiD 
scanning  the  isthmus,  exclaimed  :  "By  Jove  !  Yes.  There 
they  are."  And  putting  up  his  field-glasses  again,  Mr.  Campion 
could  just  make  out  three  tiny  figures  topping  a  slight  rise,  some 
five  or  six  miles  away. 

"Lord  !  Lord  !  Another  instance  of  Russian  unexpected- 
ness, I  suppose,"  he  said.  "It'll  take  'em  the  best  part  of  two 
hours  to  get  here.  The  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  go  and  meet 
them." 

"Right,"  Edward  agreed,  and  they  descended  the  cUff,  scram- 
bled over  the  uneven,  rocky  ground  that  had  once  been  Dover 
Harbour,  and  made  their  way  to  the  shingle  and  sand  on  the 
isthmus.     It  was  not  easy  walking,  and  it  was  nearly  an  hour 
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later,  and  the  light  was  failing,  before  they  came  within  hailing 
distance  of  the  three  men  they  had  come  to  meet. 

Stepansky,  a  thick-set,  middle-aged  man  with  a  forceful, 
intellectual  face,  came  forward  with  outstretched  hand.  "Mr. 
Campion  ?  Yes,"  he  said.  "This  is  a  great  pleasure.  We  are 
sorry  to  arrive  so  late.  It  is  that  we  were  prevented  from  start- 
ing sooner.  I  introduce  you  to  my  friends  and  colleagues, 
Herr  Fraenckel,  and  Monsieur  Dalbert.  We  are  workmg  to- 
gether some  months  now."  .  ,      ,  i. 

Judging  by  Stepansky's  manner,  they  might  have  been 
meeting  in  one  of  the  reception  rooms  of  an  Embassy  rather 
than  on  a  desert  waste  three  miles  out  from  the  mainland, 
after,  in  the  case  of  himself  and  his  two  companions,  a  fifteen- 
mile  walk  over  sand,  shingle  and  rock.  Nor  did  he  make  any 
complaint  of  fatigue  as  the  party  set  off  again  at  a  reasonably 
brisk  pace  to  complete  their  journey,  Mr.  Campion  and  Stepan- 
sky leading.  ..  ^  ,      , 

"I  wish  to  cross  the  isthmus  on  foot,'  Stepansky  began  at 
once  "to  explore  the  practicability  of  a  road  or  raUway.  The 
railway,  however.  Fraenckel  thinks  not  possible  yet,  because 
even  now  the  land  is  not  stable.  There  is  still  movement  going 
on  in  the  land  surfaces,  not  earthquake  but  gradual  nsmg  and 
falling  here  or  there.  And,  he  suspects  also,  a  shiftmg  slowly 
of  the  mainland.  He  believes  that  all  the  British  Isles  come 
very  gradually  more  south.  He  shows  me  as  we  come  ]ust  now, 
those  places  where  the  rock  and  soil  are  being  squeezed  up  He 
is  a  very  able  man,  Fraenckel,  very  knowing  about  such  things. 
He  is  now  for  many  years  an  Obermeister  m  Bavana,  where 
they  begin  to  make  a  good  new  society.  But  we  talk  much  ot 
all  that  while  you  show  me  what  you  are  doing  m  England,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  I  hear  of  it,  that  you  are  doing  much  as  what 

we  do  in  Russia.  ..."  ,       ,       .  •      j    i  u 

On  that  walk,  the  last  mile  made  almost  in  darkness,  it 
seemed  to  Mr.  Campion  that  Stepansky  meant  to  do  all  the 
talking  but  he  was  to  learn  later  that  he  could  also  be  an  excel- 
lent Ustener.  The  three  behind  them  had  fallen  into  silence, 
whether  because  the  German  and  the  Frenchman  were  more 
fatigued  than  the  Russian  or  had  a  less  fluent  command  of  the 

^""Dailirt'^f  Campion  learnt  before  the  walk  was  finished, 
had  been  a  Communist  before  the  change,  but  no>y  called  him- 
self a  Humanist.    He  had  been  in  a  German  pnson-camp  m 
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[•'ranee  at  the  time  of  the  cataclysm,  and  after  his  escape  had 
gone  to  work  on  a  farm  near  Tours.  By  degrees,  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  a  large  number  of  Touraine  farmers  to 
organize  themselves  and  pool  their  produce,  achieving  thereby  a 
great  economy  of  working.  And  during  the  last  few  years  he 
had  been  going  from  one  part  of  France  to  another,  introducing 
the  same  collectivist  principles. 

"There  has  not,  for  some  time,"  Stepansky  explained,  "been 
what  could  be  called  a  Government  in  France.  One  might  say, 
perhaps,  that  even  before  the  war  there  was,  in  fact,  very  httle. 
Dalbert  says,  in  fact,  that  what  the  French  requue  is  not  a 
central  Government  but  to  manage  themselves  better.  It  is 
that  chiefly  that  he  and  many  other  men  of  his  opinions  are  now 
teaching  the  people  to  do.  It  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  a  great  success, 
but  I  think  that  it  promises  quite  well.  In  Germany  it  is  quite 
otherwise.  ..." 

But  by  now  they  had  reached  the  climb  up  into  the  old  town 
of  Dover,  and  conversation  became,  for  a  time,  almost  impossible. 
Nevertheless,  Stepansky  did  not  lose  his  thread,  and  when  they 
were  in  the  car  for  the  short  drive  to  the  "Centre",  he  continued 
as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  :  "The  Germans  like  to  be 
told  what  they  are  to  do,  and  as  Fraenckel  will  explain  to  you, 
in  Bavaria  there  is  already  a  good  Government,  of  which  he 
is  a  member,  that  is  doing  very  well  indeed.  Not  quite  on  the 
Russian  plan,  but  that  as  yet  is  not  quite  possible  in  Bavaria, 
for  reasons  which  will,  we  hope,  presently  disappear." 

And  from  that  point  he  proceeded  to  expound  the  thesis 
that  for  a  time  it  was  essential  that  different  nations  should  be 
given  the  kind  of  Government  proper  to  the  natural  expression 
of  national  character,  but  that  later  there  must  come  a  unifica- 
tion of  control,  founded  on  certain  universal  principles,  after 
which  the  differences  of  Government  would  become  only  differ- 
ences of  administration. 

"Heavens,  what  a  man  !"  Mr.  Campion  confided  to  Edward 
when  they  were  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes  before  supper. 
"He's  got  the  driving  force  of  an  Atlantic  liner.  I  felt  like  a 
little  dinghy  tossing  in  his  wake.  I  hope  he  won't  want  to 
reorganize  us,  for  if  he  does  I  shan't  know  how  to  stop  him." 

But  there  was  another  side  to  Stepansky  which  he  was  to 
meet  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days — Stepansky  the  learner, 
the  listener,  intent  solely  on  adding  to  his  already  immense 
knowledge  of  European  conditions  and  national  character. 
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In  the  days  that  followed,  visiting  various  centres  and 
working  their  way  north  to  Manchester,  Mr.  Campion  was 
gratified  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  his  three  guests,  that 
England  had  advanced  farther  towards  the  ideal  of  a  new  society 
than  any  other  European  nation,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Sweden.  The  credit  for  that,  however,  was  due  less,  as  he 
pointed  out,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Government  than  to  the  nature 
of  the  human  material.  The  people  had  been  ready  for  a  new 
way  of  life,  and  had  required  comparatively  little  guidance  to 
adopt  that  which  the  cataclysm  rather  than  any  constituted 
authority  had  forced  upon  them.  The  game-playing  team- 
spirit  had  developed  quite  naturally  into  the  community  spirit. 
In  some  respects  the  new  England  that  wais  growing  up  had  its 
affinities  with  the  manner  of  life  in  the  middle  ages,  the  revival 
of  handicrafts,  and  the  effort  to  make  each  "Centre"  as  nearly 
as  might  be  self-supporting.  But  the  determining  difference 
between  the  two  periods  lay  in  the  fact  that  now  there  were  no 
nobles  or  great  landowners  to  exploit  labour  for  their  own  per- 
sonal advantage  and  display,  no  army  to  maintain,  no  rent  or 
taxes  to  pay.  What  each  man  and  woman  earned  was  given 
to  the  community  and  the  individual  took  his  or  her  share  of 
the  benefit. 

In  Germany,  he  learnt  from  Fraenckel,  things  had  not  been 
so  easy.  For  many  years  there  had  been  armed  bands  of  free- 
booters or  marauders,  under  the  leadership  of  those  who  were 
still  impregnated  with  the  old  Nazi  ideals,  and  these  bands  had 
preyed  on  the  produce  of  those  who  had  not  had  the  means  to 
defend  themselves.  A  raid  would  be  made  on  those  centres 
in  which  food  was  grown  and  the  greater  part  of  the  harvest 
seized,  the  raiders  in  many  cases  remaining  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  treating  the  people  with  a  ruthless  severity  until 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  from  them. 

It  had  become  necessary,  Fraenckel  said,  to  find  arms — 
not  a  difficult  task— and  fight  these  intruders,  and  there  had 
been  a  period,  covering  about  five  years,  during  which  a  kind  of 
scattered  civil  war  was  being  fought  over  the  whole  extent  of 
Germany.  This  had  gradually  come  to  an  end  through  the 
organization  of  resistance  to  the  marauders,  who  represented 
OEdy  a  small  minority  of  the  population,  and  were  continually 
losing  adherents  by  the  desertion  of  their  members — men  who 
were  sick  of  fighting  and  bloodshed,  and  realized  that  they 
belonged  to  a  party  which  must  ultimately  be  defeated.    But 
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the  org«anization  that  had  been  brought  into  existence  to  defeat 
these  bandits  had  remained  to  take  control  of  continually  larger 
units  ;  and  Germany  was  now  divided  into  a  score  of  separate 
States,  much  as  it  had  been  before  the  days  of  Bismarck,  with 
the  difference  that  they  owed  allegiance  to  no  single  overlord. 
The  greater  part  of  Prussia,  indeed,  was  under  the  sea. 

This  was  not,  Fraenckel  said,  a  satisfactory  state  of  affairs. 
Ihe  natural  resources  of  the  various  States  differed  greatly 
one  from  another,  and  as  there  was  considerable  jealousy  be- 
tween them,  no  satisfactory  agreements  had  yet  been  come  to 
for  the  free  exchange  of  goods.  The  trouble  was  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  difterent  States  had  different  methods  of  Govern- 
ment. Some  were  under  the  control  of  a  single  ruler  who  was 
virtually  a  Dictator,  others  were  administered  by  Councils^ 
among  which  was  Fraenckel's  own  State  of  Bavaria.  What 
was  wanted  was  a  system  of  unification,  not  on  the  old  pattern 
under  a  War  Lord  but  on  the  lines  of  sympathy,  understanding 
and  mutual  assistance.  As  it  was,  he  said,  there  was  the  danger 
that  in  some  future  time,  two  adjacent  States  might  come  to  a 
quarrel  that  would  lead  to  war.  There  was  abundance  of  food 
and  material  in  the  country  to  supply  the  inamensely  reduced 
population,  but  no  method  of  justly  apportioning  it. 

Dalbert's  problem  was  of  another  order.  As  Stepansky  had 
suggested,  the  French  needed  only  a  minimum  of  Government, 
and  in  the  last  years  of  the  Republic  had  had  very  little  respect 
for  such  as  they  had  had.  At  the  present  time  France  was  a 
kind  of  Commonwealth  without  a  head,  and  what  it  chiefly 
needed,  in  Dalbert's  opinion,  was  improved  education  in  the 
Humanities.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  work  that  Howard 
Fry  was  doing  in  England,  and  was  making  an  intensive  study 
of  the  text-book,  a  copy  of  which  had  been  given  to  him. 

Altogether  ten  days  were  spent  in  this  rapid  survey  of  Eng- 
land before  Stepansky,  Fraenckel  and  Dalbert  held  a  round-table 
conference  with  the  members  of  the  British  Oligarchy.  Graham 
was  nominally  in  the  chair,  but  after  he  had  made  a  few  friendly 
welcoming  remarks  to  the  visitors  Stepansky  took  hold  and 
dominated  the  proceedings. 

"You  have  done  much,  very  much,  here  in  England,"  he 
began.  "Even  more  than  we  do,  as  yet,  in  Russia,  because 
your  people  have  a  docility  and  a  gift  for  self-government  that 
is  greater  than  ours.     The  average  Russian  has  not  the  same 
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sense  of  responsibility.    He  is  more  what  you  caU  temoera 

however,  that  from  what  I  see  in  this  visit.^Eng  and  i    m™'e 

S    ToTTir^  **^'"  ^r'^.  ^^^  «^^^  l'^^"-  eve^  under 
J^mn.    bo  !    That  is  very  well  and  my  friends  and  I  coneratu- 

^nH.l°\°"/.K**  y°"  ^^''^  '^°'^«-    Campion  is  alwly"^e% 
modest  about  the  part  the  Government  hfs  played  ta  all  t^ 

to  thl'f'  "f '  *V'  *^^*  y°"  ^^^^  been  first-rate VictesdwS 
to  the  front  m  showing  the  way."  <uways 

^In^™*"  ^^'^  ^^  T"*  °"  *°  P°i"*  °"t  that  now  Europe  was 
slowly  recovenng  from  the  cataclysm,  beginning  to  prod^e 
here  and  there,  more  than  the  community  needfd  for^ksL- 
medute  wants,  it  was  essential  to  look  ahead,  m  ti4  wo™d 
soon  be  commg  when  first  such  communities  as  the  GeZan 
States  and  later  other  nations  would  be  seeking  external  tm^ 
iUV°'  the  importation  of  articles  of  food  or  manufacture 
that  they  could  not  produce  themselves.  And  when  thit 
happened  the  world  would  again  be  facing  all  the  oTd  evils  o 
trade-nvalry,  leadmg  to  cheap  production^  to  the  exploiStion 

and  oT;       *'  ™'r™'  ?^  unemployment  and  the  Lppea" 
ance  of  a  pauper  class.     Indeed,  within  a  century,  he  said 
Europe  might  be  back  again  in  the  condition  from^hkh  she 

faW  ^?^Vh  "  T  .-^^^f "°"'  *°  ^^^  expenditure  of  time  and 
lh»  K  -i^-  production  of  economicaUy  valueless  armaments- 
^nH  ^"'^.'i^g  of  warships,  the  maintenance  of  a  standing  amy 
Z  tiiui!  t  if  crowning  wickedness  of  wars  that  destroyed 
whatroever.  ^^°^     ^""^  eventually  served  no  purpose 

"Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "I  warn  you  against  such 
development  as  this,  but  I  do  not  very  much  fear  k  ^^18 
for  two  reasons  The  first  is  that  we  who  have  seen  all  these 
old  miseries  will  not  permit  them  to  come  back  again  We 
here  this  mornmg  are  ten  people  who  know  that  thoie  terrible 
conditions  must  never  return,  but  we  find  ten  hundred  thousand 
ten  million,  men  and  women  in  Europe  who  are  ready  to  work 
for  us  when  we  show  them  what  they  must  do.  That  is  quite 
sure  J  he  second  reason  may  appear  to  you  less  sure,  but  to 
me  It  is  even  more  sure  than  the  first.    This  is  that  there  comes 
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a  new  movement  in  evolution.  We  find,  in  Russia  and  else- 
where, a  new  type  develops  among  the  children  bom  in  the 
past  fifteen  years." 

He  and  Fraenckel,  it  appeared,  believed  in  the  theory  stated 
by  Bernard  Shaw  in  his  preface  to  Back  to  Methuselah,  that 
evolution  does  not  proceed  steadily  but  by  a  series  of  jumps ; 
and  that  at  certain  periods  in  history  a  new  development  appears 
and  becomes  established  in  the  course  of  comparatively  few 
generations.  That  such  a  new  type  of  humanity  should  begin 
to  appear  at  the  present  time,  as  a  consequence  of  a  great  change 
of  conditions,  seemed  to  them  inherently  probable,  apart  from 
the  evidence  they  had  found  for  it  among  European  children. 
For  here  and  there  in,  it  might  be,  one  per  cent — no  accurate 
statistics  were  yet  possible — of  the  children  bom  since  the 
cataclysm,  a  boy  or  a  girl  appeared  who  was,  as  Stepansky  put 
it,  "bom  older"  than  his  or  her  contemporaries.  By  this  was 
meant,  he  explained,  that  they  passed  more  quickly  through  the 
earlier  stages  of  mental  growth  than  the  usual  child,  exhibited, 
precociously,  powers  of  reasoning  and  intuition,  and  were  very 
quick  to  recognize  their  fellows  with  whom,  alone,  did  they 
form  any  close  friendships.  "It  is  that  they  have  genius,"  he 
concluded  ;  "the  genius  to  understand  Ufe  more  clearly  and 
directly.  Now,  do  you,  also,  find  this  new  type  appearing  in 
England  ?" 

The  question  was  put  to  Mr.  Campion,  but  it  was  Howard 
Fry  who  answered. 

"Definitely,  yes,"  he  said.  "We  hadn't  classified  it,  or  even 
recognized  it  as  a  new  'type'.  But  we  have  noticed  an  in- 
creasing proportion,  greater  I  should  say  than  one  in  a  hundred, 
who  correspond  to  your  description;  highly  intelligent,  intui- 
tional children  who  constantly  surprise  their  teachers  by,  if  I 
may  put  it  that  way,  knowing  things  that  they  haven't  been 
taught." 

Stepansky  mbbed  his  hands  together  with  an  effect  of  self- 
congratulation.  "Ah  !  yes.  And  presently  we  discuss  that 
together,  yes  ?  For  now,  let  me  proceed  with  our  plans.  We 
agree  already,  I  think,  that  in  the  next  few  years  we  meet 
together,  to  plan  broadly  and  then  in  detail,  what  must  be  done, 
firstly  to  prevent  any  retum  to  the  old  conditions,  and  secondly 
to  weld  Europe  into  a  single  State." 

"With  that  we  all  agree  absolutely,"  Graham  said. 

"Yes !"     Stepansky   paused   on   that   for  a  moment   and 
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looked  at  Mr.  Campion.  "You  have  any  suggestion?"  he 
c,J^"*^^P'°"  '""^'^^•i-  "I  would  begin  by  suggesting"  he 
that  they  are,  in  fact,  not  two  aims  but  one,  seeing  thTt  the 
t^fn^tf,  °/  ^"""T  '",*°  ^  ^^"Sle  State  imphes  the  do4  of  some! 
A.Tf  h  i  m'^  """l^^  ^  '■^*'^  t°  the  old  conditions  iSipoSble 
And  the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  the  necessity  for^S 
understanding   between    the   different   nations   involved.    We 

Z^^aT  °°f,  T*^"''  ^  ^'^^^y  ^"'^  ^'  °ft«n  ^  possible.    We 
should  do  well,  for  mstance,  to  establish  a  system  of  delegates 

of  fh'^T^v'''  ""If'  ""'y. ''  ^""''i  •'^  to  make  a  dose  study 
of  the  conditions  obtammg  m  the  countries  to  which  they  were 
sent,  with  a  view.to  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  methods  betw 'en 
us.  In  part  their  mission  would  be  to  learn  and  in  part  to 
teach.  But  beyond  that  I  would  suggest  a  system  of  thfex 
change  of  labour,  the  sending  of  wofkers  toTth™  countrieT 
for  it  may  be  a  penod  of  a  year  or  so.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned 
orThaTservi^.:  no  difficulty  I  imagine,  in  finding  volunt".; 
f  =  i»i     f  This  mterchange  of  representatives,  whether 

as  delegates  or  operatives,  would  faciUtate  the  obtaining  of 

rn"™?  l^^  ^'^u  '''''''t"?^  °*  §°°^^  ^^^^  the  countries 
concerned,  such  exchange  bemg  always  with  the  purpose  of 
equahzing  conditions,  of  preventing  the  anomaly  of  a  surplus 
of  food  and  material  m  one  country  and  a  scarcity  in  another. 
Our  ami  would  always  be  to  make  the  nations  known  to  one 
another,  with  a  view  to  breaking  down  the  barriers  between 
rniffr/  !•  ?i°  ^^^  ehmination  of  the  ideals  of  a  national 
culture,  national  dommance  and  pride  of  race.    Let  there  be 

vtLli  ^""^  ^'f  i'J^^'-  '°  that  a  Russian,  a  German  or  a 
i-renchman  may  find  hunself  as  much  at  home  in  England  as 
in  his  own  country.  Finally,  I  would  have  an  international 
language,  such  as  Esperanto,  taught  in  all  schools  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  foreign  tongues.  If  that  were  done,  there 
would  be  a  common  language  for  the  whole  of  Europe,  within  a 
generation.  "^ 

"Admirable.  Admirable,"  Stepansky  said  heartily,  as  Mr 
Campion  paused  after  what  Clive  later  congratulated  him  upon 
as  being  a  masterpiece  of  condensation.  "Now,  if  we  aU  agree 
upon  the  principle  of  Campion's  suggestions,  as  I  see  we  do  let 
us  now  consider  how  we  may  practise  them,  beginning  with  the 
Idea  of  the  mterchange  of  delegates  or  ambassadors." 
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Five  days  later,  the  sl\  members  of  the  British  Administra- 
tion bade  a  very  friendly  farewell  to  their  three  N-isitors  on  the 
Manchester  flying-ground.  In  the  interval  they  had  threshed 
out  between  them  a  programme  of  work  to  be  immediately 
undertaken,  which  would  keep  them  intensively  employed  for 
many  weeks ;  and  had  done  it  without  a  single  important  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

"He's  the  most  remarkable  man,  that  Stepansky,"  Graham 
confided  to  Mr.  Campion,  taking  him  by  the  arm  after  the 
aeroplane  had  gone.  "His  vitality  is  quite  astonishing.  In 
ten  years'  time,  he  may  well  be  the  President  of  a  European 
Federation." 

"I'd  trust  him  with  the  job,  myself,"  Mr.  Campion  replied. 
'He  is  greatly  gifted  by  nature — a  tine  intelligence,  a  doer,  and 
scientific  in  the  best  sense,  by  which  I  mean  that  the  object  to 
be  obtained  is  everything  to  him,  the  personal  reward  nothing, 
except,  of  course,  the  satisfaction  of  doing  what  he  most  sin- 
cerely believes  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  although  the 
members  of  our  own  Council  may  not  be  so  highly  endowed  with 
brains  as  Stepansky,  we,  too,  find  our  justification  in  the  same 
-sincerity."  He  hesitated  there  before  continuing  :  "Do  you 
know,  Graham,  I  think  I  shall  make  early  application  for  one 
of  those  ambassadorships  I  proposed.  I  fancy  that  I  might 
be  more  useful  now  in  Russia,  Germany  or  France,  than  I  could 
be  at  home." 

"Oh  !  my  dear  Campion,  no,"  Graham  protested.  "We  can't 
do  without  you." 

Mr.  Campion  smiled.  "You  can  perfectly  well  do  without 
me,"  he  said.  "I  can  find  you  half-a-dozen  men,  any  one  of 
whom  could  take  on  the  work  I've  been  doing  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  do  it  just  as  well  or  better.  And  don't  forget  that 
should  I  be  wanted  at  any  time,  I  shall  always  be  within  reach. 
We've  got  to  begin  thinking  of  Europe  as  one  country,  Graham. 
England  is  no  longer  separated  from  it  even  by  the  sea." 

Mr.  Campion  had  a  great  sense  of  elation  and  achievement 
that  night,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the  sitting-room  after  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  gone  to  bed,  he  found  himself  able  to 
project  his  mind,  with  a  vision  that  had  some  quality  of  inspira- 
tion, into  the  future. 

It  seemed  to  him  then  that  what  had  happened  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  different  era.    At 
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the  crisis  of  a  civilization  that  had  produced  vast  wealth  and 
unprecedented  luxury,  progress  had  been  suddenly  checked, 
first  by  the  war  of  1939,  and  then,  more  drastically  still,  by  the 
coming  of  that  dark  stranger  from  the  depths  of  space.  As  a 
consequence  men  had  been  forced  to  combine  in  the  fight  against 
the  common  enemies  of  want  and  disease.  And  out  of  that 
fight  had  come  the  beginnings  of  another  victory,  the  victory  of 
man  over  his  own  lower  nature,  all  that  tended  to  self-seeking 
at  the  expense  of  others,  to  an  exaggerated  individualism,  to 
separation. 

Looking  back,  he  saw  that  the  need  of  the  times  had  de- 
veloped leaders  whose  highest  ideal  was  the  giving  of  service. 
And  because  their  purpose  had  run  with  the  new  current  of 
development,  their  work  had  never  met  with  a  serious  setback, 
such  reactionaries  as  Joseph  Mallock  having  been  defeated 
because  they  had  attempted  to  stem  the  flood  of  this  great  new 
tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

And  the  future  would  produce  a  new  race.  Those  gifted 
children  of  Stepansky's  would  be  the  forerunners  of  men  and 
women  differing  physically,  mentally  and  morally  from  those 
of  to-day — physically,  in  that  they  would  develop  a  simpler 
organism  and  be  immune  from  disease ;  mentally,  in  that  they 
would  have  a  clearer,  far  wider  vision  of  life  as  a  whole  ;  morally, 
in  that  they  would  not  be  so  dominated  as  men  had  been  in  the 
past  by  the  various  desires  of  the  flesh. 

Oh !  yes,  he  saw  so  clearly  to-night  a  time  when  those  fore- 
runners of  a  finer  humanity  would  increase  in  number  until 
they  became  undisputed  masters  of  a  world  in  which  all  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  the  old  civilization  would  seem  like  the 
horrors  of  barbarism,  and  the  men  of  to-day  primitive,  gross, 
bestial.* 

Before  he  went  to  bed,  he  decided  that  as  soon  as  he  found 
a  little  leisure  he  would  write  a  book  about  the  coming  of  that 
new  race.  He  would  talk  to  Stepansky  and  Fraenckel  about 
it. 

And  the  title  of  it  should  be  The  Great  Change. 


THE  END 


♦A  picture  of  this  new  race  is  given  in  the  author's  previous  work.  What 
Dreams  May  Come. 
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